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RULES. 



CONSTITUTIOH AND OBJECTS. 

1. Established as an Auxiliary Society to co-operate with lh« 

Royal Geographical Society of London, for the imprttremenl 

•nd diffusion of geographical knowledge, with reference parM- 

cniarly to Asia and its Islands, and the Eastern repons of Africa. 



3. The 



Institution shall be denominated the Bombay Gbo- 

Society. 



3. Comniunicatioas shall be re'iMived on the Geogrsphy wid 
Statistics of the countries within the sphere the Society's opera- 
tions, on the manners and customs, origin, distribution, history, 
&c. of the races or tribes of people inhabiting the same; and on 
the history of inland and maritime commerce, ancient and mo- 
dern. Selections of original contributions on such subjects shall, 
from time to time, be published, either in this country by the 
Society, or in England, through the medium of the Journal of 
the Royal Gec^aphical Society. 

4. The Society shall commence the formation of a Library, to 
contain works relating principally to oriental Gei^raphy; also a 
collection of plans, maps, and charts: donations of books, &c. 
presented by GoTernment or by individuals, shall be recorded in 
the published proceedings of the Society. Strangers shall haia 



ftcCBH h> the librarj, Ehrougb the order of aaj member of the 

5. The Society shEtll endeavour to facilitate and Miiat bj 
ever; means at its disposal, the laboura of members, stationed 
at a dittance from the presidency, who may be engaged in re- 
learches similar to those which form the objects of the institu- 
tion. All applications bj such meinbera for copies of papers, 
maps, or other documents belonging to the Society or otherwise 
procurable, shall if possible, be complied with by the Committee; 
the applicant defraying the necessary charges for copying, 

6. Any gentleman desirous of being admitted a member, must 
be proposed by one member of the Society at a iieneraL meet- 
ing, vrheQ the election shall be decided by vote, (unless a ballot be, 
demabdedby any one member present] and two thirds of the votes 
in favor of the candidate, shall be necessary for his admission. 

PAYMENTS, 

7. All members of the Socjety residing in India shall contri- 
bute the sum of rupees twuuty ' fuw r, annually, payable in advance, 
and due on the tst of May of cuch year. 

8. No member absent from India shall be chargeable with 
any payments to the Society, for the period of his absence. 

9. Any member neglecting to pay his annual contribution for 
two years, shall be considered as having withdrawn &om the Si>< 
ciety, and his name shaJl he struck off the lisc of roembera. 



COMMITTEE OP MANAGEMENT AND OrPICE-BBAREas. 

10. A Committee corsistiug of £0 members, 13 resideotin 
Bombay, and B residiug at various out stations throughout the 
Presidency, shall bet annually chosen to nuinage the atfairs of th« 



StmMj. The oth«r offic«-be«ren ihall eonnrt of ■ Praddent, 
thtee Vtce-Prandmti, • Traararer, and SecnUrj. 

11. The Presideat, Vice-PreudeDts, and Secretary, shall ba j 

memben of the Committee of managenieai, ei-officio. I 

IS. The Committee resident in Bombay ^all Htperintead the 
correspondence of the Society, control the eipeDditure, examine ' 

the accounts, and prcpnre the annual Report, to bo read at the \^: 

•nniveraary meetings, on the progress of the Society and on iti 
general concerns for the preceding year. ' 

13. Al] papers presented to the Society, shall be submitted 
in the first instance by the Secretary to the Committee of »»- 
nagement, who shallj if the paper be of sufficient value, either ; 
direct a Copy of the same to be tbrwarded to the KovalGeogrn- 

phical Socii^tj, or order it to be print^ with the proceedings 
of the Society here, as shall appear most conducive to the inter- 
est of the institution. 

14. The CcHomittee of management may refer particular du- 
ties to Bpecial Committees selected from their own members, who 

■hall report ilieir proceedings to the mana^ng Committee; and i 

of all such Siib-Coj„n,iitees, the President, Vice Presidents, and 

Secretary of Society shall be members. I - 

15. The Committee of management may call a general meet- I 
ing of the Society whenever it shall be necessary, either for the i ' 
iran^ction of business, or for the purpose of reading papers pre- I 
iented to the Society. | ,; 

le. At aU meetings of the Committee the presence of 5 mem. 
hers shall be necessai; to constitute a pwnm. All questioni i 

shall b« decided by a simple mnjority, the Prwrident having th« L 
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17. Non-resident members of the Managing CommtUaa, ■! 

fie requested to correspand with the ComiDittee atBtioned at the 
presidency. Thej will promote tlie interests of the Society bv 
endeavouring to procure information on desiderata, forwarded to 
them, respecting the country in which they reside, or those in 
their vicinity; or by pointing out to the attention of the Society, 
any subjects for research and inquiry, which their local know- 
ledge may suggest. They shall be expected to explain tlio objects 
of the Institution to, and procure the aid of gentlemen residing 
near them, whom they may know to enjoy facilities of rendering 
useful and valuable assistance tu the Suciety. 



18. Any member of the Committee not usually residt 
Bombay shall, on his arrival at the Presidency, and durii 
period of his stay there, enjoy all the privileges of 
member. 
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19. The Preiident shall see that the Regulations of the SociV 
ty are enforced, and suggest such measures to the Managing Com- 
mittee, as shall appear Ui him likely to promote the objects of the 
Institution. He shall preside at all meetiugs of the Society,! 
of the Committee of management. Ou his departure froin Indi 
he shall be considered to vacate his office. 

20. The Viee-Praidentt shall p«rform the duties of the Pre 
derit in his absence, and shall be elected annually, a' 
dme as the Managing Committee. 

21. T/k Secretary shall carry into effect the resolutions of the 
Managing Committee, conduct tlie correspondence, and keep the 
accounts of the Society. He shall attend at the meetings of the 
Society and repster the proceedings. He shall have charge of all 
books, papers, and other property belonging to the Society; super* 
intend the establishment employed, and collect, and pay over to 
the Treasurers, the annual contributions payable by Members. '~ 






hit reniov*! from the Pr«iidenc; for n 
■hftll be held to vacate the office. 



MEETINGS. 



S3. Tlie annivBrsarj meetiiie shall be held Mi the first Thurs- 
day of Majr ofeach jear, aCnhich the Vice-Presidents and Mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be elected, and the annual report 
for the preceding year shall be read. 

S3. Beudes the anniTenary meeting, a general meeting of the 
Society shall be held in the months of August, Norember, and 
February, on the lirst Thursday ofeach mouth. These meetingi 
shall be called the ordauay geaentl vieet'mgt, and all Paper* 
and correspondence received in the- intervals shall be laid before 
the Society. 

Q4. Every member of the Society shall have the privilege of 
introducing one vintor at the General Meetii^. 




APPENDIX. 



Regulitioiis respecting Geographical Societies iu the Br 
Colonies or Dependencies, desirous of connecting themselves with 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 

1. " GeogrsphicoJ Societies established in aay of the Bribdi 
Colonies or Dependencies, and eipressing a wish Co be admitted 
as Branches of the Royal Geographical Society iu London, uibj 
be so admitted by the Council. 

3, "The members of nil such of these Societies as shall cor- 
respond with the Fnrent Society, and forward to it reports of 
praceedtng9, shall be considered corresponding members of the 
Society whila out of England i and on their return home Bhall be 
eligible, by ballot, with other corresponding members ti> be ad- 
mitted ordinary members without payment of the entrance fee. 

3. "One copy of every volnme or part of a volume of the So- 
ciety's Journal, as successively published, shall be sent to each 
Branch Society, to be placed in its library; with ulher copies for 
the authors of communications which may appear in such vo- 
lumes ; and any additional numbers which may be ordered shall 
be delivered in England, at two thirds of the price to any ageutt, 
duly uulhori^ed to receive and forward them." 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THB 

BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



18 37. 



August 3. Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm, President, in the chair. 

Lieutenant Ethersey, I. N. was elected a member of the Society. 

Head, the following letter from The Right Honorable Lord 
Auckland, addressed to Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, 
President of the Society. 

Sir, 
I have to return you many thanks for your obliging communication 
of the second and third reports of the Bombay Geograpliical Society ; 
and I have particularly read with interest the paper giving an account 
of the tribes inliabiting the shores and islands of the Gulph of Persia, 
and that which describes with more minuteness than I have been able 
to trace in other works, the difficult and too limited navigation of the 
Nerbudda river. 

I shall have great pleasure in becoming a member of your Society, 
and will be^ vou at all times, and without reserve, to point out any 
mode in which I may best be able to promote its objects. 

Very faithfully, &c. &c. 
Calcutta, July 3d, 1837. (Signed) Auckland. 

Resolved, that tlie President be requested to communicate the letter 
now read to the Ri^ht Honorable Sir Robert Grant, Patron of the Soci- 
ety, and to solicit His Excellency to point out in what way he Uiinks 
that Lord Ackland's name can be most appropriately attached to the 
institution, as His Lordship has been pleased to express a wish to be- 
come a member. 

B.eai a letter from T. G. Taylor, Esq. Astronomer Madras 
Observatory, addressed to the Secretary. 

Sir, 
Having represented to Captain Moresby, of the Honorable Com- 
pany's Surveying Ship Benares, that I was desirous of tracing from 
observations the lines of dip and magnetic intensity across the south- 
ern parts of the peninsjila of India, but that I was unprovided with a 
dipping needle, Captain Moresby, conceiving that a series of observ- 

1 
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ation of Uiis nature would tend to forward the views of the Geoffra- 
phical Society, has transferred the loan of the dipping needle (which 
is the property of the Geographical Society) over to me, with the 
understanding, that I am to return it to you at Bombay in the month 
of January next, when he expects to return after the completion of 
his survey. It has occurred to me, however, that on being made ac- 
quainted with the nature of the observations on which I am about to 
engage, your Society will extend the loan of the dipping needle in 
question to a period (not exceeding twelve months) during which it 
may be necessary to employ it for the purpose above specified. To 
explain the nature of my undertaking, I may state that I am now about 
to leave here to make observations of the dip and magnetic intensity 
at every 20 or 25 miles along the coast from hence to point Calymere, 
or perhaps to Ramnad, from whence I have some hopes that the ob- 
servations will be continued to Cape Comorin, and from thence up to 
Cochin by Mr. Caldecott : I shall probably go up to Nillore after my 
return, and I have a correspondent at nydrabad, one at Calcutta 
(Prinsep), one at Lucknow (Wilcox the Astronomer), and one at Delhi, 
from whose observations I hope to be able to trace out the lines of 
dip and intensity for India, in a manner similar to that lately executed 
for Ireland under the auspices of the British Association. Under these 
circumstances, will you be pleased to obtain for me the loan of the 
dipping needle which was supplied to Captain Moresby, till January 
1839, if necessary, when it shall be returned to the Geographical 
Society at Bombay. I have, &c. &c. 

(Signed) T. G. Taylor, H. C. A. 

Resolved, that Mr. Taylor's request be complied with, and that he 
be allowed to retain the instrument as long as he may require it for 
the observations in which he is now engaged. 

Read a letter addressed to the Secretary from the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Geographical Society, dated 28th July 1836, 
accompanying part 2d, vol. Gth, of that Society's Journal. 

Resolved, that application be made for permission to take copies of 
certain maps and charts belonging to Government, a list of which 
will be submitted to the Managing Committee by the Secretary pre- 
vious to forwarding the application. 

Proposed by Lieutenant Ayrton, seconded by the Secretary, and 
carried — ^that, as the amount of the annual subscription at present levi- 
able is inadequate to enable the Society to procure the indispensable 
requisite of a geographical library, a fund be formed by voluntary sub- 
suboription to be applied solely to purchasing a library, and to pro- 
curing such periodical works as may be hereafter decided on ; the 
library and periodicals to be confined to such works as have reference 
strictly to geography, and the sciences immediately connected with it. 

A subscription list is accordingly opened for this purpose. 

Resolved, that the magnetical apparatus, inventea by Gauss, for d&- 
termining the magnetic dip, intensity, and variation, be ordered from 
London, for the use of the Society. 

Papers Presented. I. Account of the present state of the Trade 
between the PortofMandavie in Cutch and the Eastern Coast of Jtfrica^ 
By Lieutenant T\ Postans. Communicated by the Secretary. 
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The Author confines hii observationa to the actual state of this 
trade, leaving the subject of its early histoiy for future investigation. 
The paper commences with a short description of the Poit of Manda- 
vie, situated on the northern shore of the Gulf of Cutch, in lat. 23^ 
5(y N. and in long. 69° 34' E. The town is built on a large creek 
which runs east of the city, directly inland, and, being influenced by 
the tide, admits of boats unloading close to the walls of the place. 
For the greater part of the year, the mouth of this creek is obstructed 
by sand-banks, which leave merely a. narrow passage, by which boats 
of tolerable burden can enter only at high tides. These banks are 
yearly swept away by the freshes during the rains, the violence of 
which remedies an evil which might otherwise prove in a great mea- 
sure destructive to the trade of me place. In Uie ofling, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from the shore, there is good anchorage, where 
the larger sized boats and vessels generally lie. 

Mandavie carries on a considerable trade, inland, with Palee and 
other places in Marwar, Sindh, Guzerat, Jaisalmeer, &c. ; a^d, by sea, 
with all parts of Western India and Malabar, the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, and East Coast of Africa, occasionally, as &r as Mosambique. 
The revenues of Mandavie (land and sea duties) are farmed annually 
at about nine and a half lacs of couhes, or two and a half lacs of 
rupees. 

On an average, ten boats leave Mandavie annually for the East Coast 
of Afiica. The size of these varies : there are two boats belonging to 
this port, which amount each to 800 candies in burden. The crews 
are partly Musulmans, partly Hindoos, but principally the latter. The 
Author has observed instances wherein tlie whole crew of a boat was 
composed of Rajpoots, who are esteemed the best sailors, the Rajpoot 
Mattima^ or pilots, of Cutch being justly celebrated for their skill and 
courage. The time for sailing commences in October, and the trade 
is open during the whole of the fair season. The greatest number of 
boats arrive from Zanzibar in the latter end of May ; Uiree or four 
Arab boats, of those which visit Mandavie annually, are taken up for 
the African trade, but the greater part is carried on in Cutch boats 
and by Cutch crews. Among the merchants of Mandavie, the arrival 
of their " Suwallee" boats creates great excitement. An owner will 
liberally reward the messenger who brings the first intelligence of tlie 
arrival of his vessel : for this purpose the western bastion of the city 
wall is generally crowded, particularly about sun-set, with persons 
provided with telescopes. Some of these, by long practice, are ena- 
bled to distinguish at a great distance the various boats as they ap- 
proach the port Heavy bets are made by persons interested, as to the 
arrival of tneir boats. 

The places on the coast visited by boats engaged in this trade are 
Burburra, Mugdasir [Mugdasho], Murka, Bardwur, L&moon, Bombasir 
{Mombaze), and Zanzibar ; sometimes, but rarely, Mosambique. 

The three first ports are situated on that part of the coast generally 
denominated by the natives ^ Buradur," and the others on that called 
Suwallee. It is under the latter denomination that the whole of tiiis 
trade is known in Cutch, and the fleet of boats which annually makes 
its appearance in May (as stated above) are called ''Suwallee'' boats. 

All the trade of the ^ Buradur'' coast is carried on by the Somalis, 
who find theur markets in the interior ; tliey are described as fiiir de;^\- 
ers, but very merciless in case of shipwreck or misfortune. Hindoo 
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brokers, principally from Surat, are the agents in all transactions be- 
tween tiie traders and the Somalis. 

The ports on the Suwallee coast are frequented by Banians and 
Battias, many of whom are from Mandavie, and remain here to super- 
intend the business of their correspondents residing at that port. Of 
these agents, about fitly reside at Lamoon and Bombasir, and two hun- 
dred at Zanzibar. 

The principal article of exchange is ivory, but it is a subject of ge- 
neral complaint, that, owing to the American and French vessels which 
resort to Lamoon and Zanzibar, and carry away large quantities of this 
article, Cutch traders find this commodity each year more and more 
'scarce. 

The various articles exported from Mandavie for the coast, as well 
as those received in return, aie stated by the Author, and will be given 
when the paper is printed entire. Mandavie is principally indebted to 
its manufacture of " siah kupras" for the advantage with which it 
carries on this trade. This ajrticle meets with a ready sale, though, in 
the opinion of the Author, it is inferior to cloths of British manufacture. 
It is, however, better suited to the taste of the people of the coast. The 
weavers of the finer descriptions of these cloths are Sindians located 
at Mandavie. 

The Author attempted to gain information from intelligent nakhoo- 
das, engaged in this trade, respecting the people inhabiting the part of 
the African Coast to which they resort, but the traders from Cutch are 
only slightly acquainted with them, as they do not understand their lan- 
guage, and neffociate all their transactions through the agency of brokers. 

Two spirited sketches, by the Author, accompany tins paper ; one of 
a Rajpoot pilot, Verjee, who furnished the Author with most of his in- 
formation on the subject of this trade ; the other of a Seedee sailor 
from Zanzibar. 

II. J^otice on Sulphur Mines of Cummeer ^ inike Persian Gvlf, By 
Lieutenant G. Jenkins, I. N. Communicated by Rear- Admiral Sir 
Charles Malcolm. 

The town or village of Cummeer is situated on the Persian coast, 
nearly opposite the centre of the island of Eishm, from which it is 
separated by the channel which bears the name of the island. It is 
distant about a mile from the sea beach, and is built near the foot of 
the hills which range in the direction of the coast. The town contains 
five hundred huts, and two thousand inhabitants. The huts are con- 
structed of mud and date branches, and, in case of invasion, the inha- 
bitants set fire to them, and retire with their families and property into 
the fort. 

From this place the Author proceeded to visit the sulphur mines, situ- 
ated about three miles to the south-west of the town. These mines 
are worked in a hill about eight hundred feet high, the entrance being 
situated about two hundred Set above the base of the hill. At the 
entrance there is a square space where the workmen, while employed 
in mining, reside. From this the first mine or i^allery extends for five 
hundred feet. This gallery has a curved direction, following the con- 
tour of the hill, and descends at an inclination of twenty degrees. 
The sides are sloping, and about twenty or thirty feet apart. A nar- 
row path, in many parts not more than six inches broad, leads along 
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the ffallery ; above this path to the roof the height is estimated at one 
hundred feet, and below tlie same level to the floor there is a space of 
twenty feet, making the whole one hundred and twenty feet high. 
The second gallery descends more perpendicularly, but is not so high 
as the first The third descends still more abruptly, and at the bottom, 
which forms the lowest level of the mines, the water collects to tho 
depth of four feet. Lieutenant Jenkins supposes that from the en- 
trance, following the direction of tlie pathway, to tlie extreme end of 
the third gallery, the distance amounts to a thousand feet. The whole 
hill is stated to be composed of sulphur, differing in quality. The 
purest is obtained from the lowest or third gallery, but from the nar- 
rowness of the path, and the loose nature of tlie materials forming the 
roof and sides, which occasionally fall in, only a very small quantity 
can be procured from this part of the mine at one time. 

The sulphur is sublimed in small kilns situated immediately with- 
out the entrance of the mine. A portion of tlie sulphur is set on fire 
and thrown to the bottom, the kiln is tlien filled with the impure mate- 
rials, and tlie whole ignites. During the process sulphurous acid gas 
is produced, which occasions a sunocating sensation when inhaled. 
Throughout the whole mine a heavy sulphurous smell is perceived, 
which is most intense near the entrance, whore it produces a great dif- 
ficulty of respiration. 

The Author was informed that the eye sight of the miners was much 
injured by working in the mines. 

The mines were formerly worked for His Highness the Imaum of 
Muscat, but during the last year he has made them over to Sheik Saif 
bin Nabbon, Governor of Bunder Abbass, who now carries on the esta- 
blishment on the following scale : 

The Governor of Cummeer (who superintends the weighinff of the 
sulphur, and is responsible for it) receives twenty dollars monthly. 

Ten stewards receive each per mensem ten kooroonees.* 

One hundred and twenty miners receive each four kooroonecs 
monthly. 

Ten camel drivers (who convey the sulphur when ready for expor- 
tation, from the mines to the beach) each four kooroonees. 

Besides tlie above expenses, each miner receives a mamoodie f for 
every maun (nine pounds) of sulphur (purified) they collect, and a man, 
they state, can clear ten miuns daily. The miners will not work more 
than four days in seven. They return every thurd day from the mine 
to the town where their familes reside, for they consider that uninter- 
rupted residence at the mine would be very unhealthy ; as it is, they 
complain that their employment shortens their lives. 

The Author was informed that the average cost per maun of the 
sulphur, afler being conveyed to Cummeer and readv for embarkation, 
was one quarter of a rupee, Bombay currency. The natives have a 
tradition, that in the reign of Nadir Shah these mines were worked 
under the superintendence of Europeans, who they suppose to have 
been English. 

In 1830 the workmen fell in with an old shaft, before unknown to 
them, in which were found forty dead bodies in a sitting posture, witli 
mining implements, of the same kind as the people now use, near them : 

* The Pertitn rupee current in the Gulph. 

t 100 MamoofUes make a Pereian tomtn, which ie valued at lit. lid, to 
12». 7|rf. 
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the bodies fell to ashes as soon as they were touched. No tradition 
exists to account for the fate of these persons. During the last fifty 
years eight men are reported to have been killed, by the sides of the 
mine falling in. 

Lieutenant Jenkins found the people of Cummeer very civil and 
communicative. 

III. Information on the Toton of Burhurra, situated on the Ecut 
Coast of Africcu By Lieutenant R. Ethersey, T. N. Communicated 
by the Secretary. 

Burburra is a temporary town or village situated at the head of a 
small but secure harbour on the African coast, in latitude 10° 26' 5C 
North, and about 45° 04' East longitude. Here an annual fair is 
held, at which the productions of various nations and countries, brought 
from the interior, are bartered for the commodities carried there oy 
vessels from India and Arabia. 

The bay, the Author states, affords excellent shelter from all the 
prevailing winds throughout the year. The country contiguous to the 
coast affords neither pasturage nor cultivation, the soil consisting of a 
coarse sand or ^avel ; it rises by a gradual ascent towards the interior 
for about ten miles, where it is traversed by the first range of moun- 
tains, which are of moderate height This is succeeded by a second 
range, which is much higher and very distant The country lying be- 
tween the two mountain ranges is described by the natives as v^ery 
fertile and beautiful, being watered by small rivers or mountain streams ; 
but these are intercepted by the first range of hills, at least few or 
none continue their course to the sea. This valley fiimishes for ex- 
port ghee, coffee, gums, gold dust, ivory, rhinoceros' horns, and sheep. 
The tribes which frequent the fair at Burburra come from the north- 
west, and west-north-west, in the direction of Hurrur, which they 
speak of as a large town, in which a great chief resides ; and they 
describe the houses as large, built, not with sticks and mats, but, as far 
as the author could understand, of mud. This town is twenty days 
(camel's) journey from Burburra, in a north-westerly direction. 

Burburra consists of an assemblage of rude huts of various forms, 
round, oval, and square, generalljr about 6 to 7 feet in height, built 
of sticks covered with mats or skins. They possess in general little 
of the appearance of human habitations, but a few are of larger size 
and divided into apartments. In the latter reside the Banians, the 
Nakhoodas, and several Chiefs, who remain at Burburra throughout the 
season. These huts are erected in November, or as soon as the first 
caravan arrives, and are dismantled on the breaking up of the fair, in 
the month of May, when the greater part of the materials are taken 
away; for scarcely a soul remains on this part of the coast during the 
north-east monsoon, owing to the suffocating hot winds, which in 
June, July, and part of August, blow with great violence. 

During some seasons as many as six or seven different tribes visit 
Burburra, at others two or three ; they are constantly arriving and 
departing. Each caravan carries materials for huts ; and it is surpris- 
ing, the Author remarks, with what celerity these are erected and 
struck. Lieutenant Ethersey on one occasion saw a very large cara- 
van arrive, consisting of a thousand camels, and at least two thousand 
€ouls, and in little less than four hours all their huts were erected. 

The Somaulis, the race that are met with at Burburra in greatest 
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number, are described by the Author. In their persons they are taU, 
long limbed and slender, of a dark copper complexion, with small 
regular features. Their hair, of which they are excessively vain, is 
black and curly. In disposition they are warlike, and endure fatigue 
and pain with great patience. They are also very abstemious. Their 
arms consist of a spear, a small shield made of rhinoceros hide, and a 
short, broad bladed dagger, which fits into a leather scabbard, and is 
buckled around the waist. In religion they are Mussulmans, but not 
very zealous. 

The trading season commences about the latter end of October, or 
beginning of November, when the first caravans from the interior ar- 
rive on the coast, bringing with them materials for constructing the 
huts, and immense droves of sheep, which are immediately embarked 
for Uie Mocha market before they have time to fall off in flesh, as 
there is no pasturage for them about Burburra. These sheep form a 
very important article of export from this coast to Mocha, and several 
ports of the south coast of Arabia. They are covered with hair, the 
nead is of a shining black, and the neck and body of a pure white 
colour. The tail of this breed is loaded with fat, but tJie general form 
of the body and limbs is graceful, and the meat is esteemed of excel- 
lent flavor. 

Afler the begining of November caravans arrive daily, as do native 
vessels from all parts. The former bring the following articles : ghee, 
coffee, sheep, myrrh, benzoin, gum Arabic, elephant's teeth, gold dust, 
slaves, ostrich feathers, and dry hides ; the latter, which arrive from 
Bussorah, Muscat, Kutch, Bombay, Mangalore, Maculla, Aden, Mocha, 
Juddah, &c. import white and blue cotton cloths, sugar, rice, iron, zinc, 
dates, trinkets, &c. 

The Author observes that the African tribes frequenting Burburra 
are now much better acquainted with the European character than they 
were formerly, and that no vessel going there for the purpose of trade, 
need fear the disastrous fate of the Bri^ Mcarianne^ which was cut off 
in 1825 by the Somaulis, at the instigation, the Author believes, of the 
Banians, whose policy it was to prevent European vessels fi'om parti- 
cipating^ in this trade. 

The Somaulis are by no means so savage or treacherous a race as 
they have been represented ; on the contnuy, the Author would place 
entire confidence m their good faith and generosity ; and states, that he 
would without hesitation accompany any tribe into the interior, and 
consider himself perfectly secure as long as he remained with the tribe 
that would oflfer to protect him. 

November 2. James Bird, Esq. in the chair. 

J. Erskine, Esq ; Dr. Graham, Kattywar ; Dr. R. Brown ; Captain 
Ouseley, Hosungabad ; Captain Stuart, 14th Regt ; C. F. CoUier, Esq. 
were elected members. 

Donations to the Library. Rumphii Herbarium Amboinense, 7 
vols, and Desmarest Mammalogie, presented by Dr. C. Lush. 

The following correspondence was then laid before the 
meeting. 

To Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, &c. &c. 

Sir, 
I have had the pleasure of receiving your communication on the 
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part of the Geographical Society, inclosing a letter to the Society 
irom the Governor General of India, and requesting me to point out 
in what manner the name of Lord Auckland can, in my opinion, be 
most appropriately attached to the institution. 

I beg to state in reply, that tlie beet inanner in which we can mani- 
fest our sense of tJie honor which Lord Auckland has conferred on the 
Society by his proffered support, will, as I conceive, be to elect him its 
honorary patron. 

The effect will be to place his Lordship at the head of the list of 
members ; and I trust I need not add that it will highly gratify me 
to see him in tliat situation, and to co-operate with him, to the best of 
my abihty, in promoting the objects to which the Society's labours are 
so usefully directed. 

I remain, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Dapooree, 18tli Aug. 1837. (Signed) Robert Grant. 

To The Right Honourable Lord Auckland, &c. &c. &c. 

' My Lord, 
I am requested by the members of the Bombay Geographical Soci- 
ety to solicit your Lordship's acceptance of the office of Honorary 
Patron of the Society. 

I am at the same time desired to offer the respectful thanks of tlie 
members for the interest which your Lordship has been pleased to take 
in the success of the institution ; and we hope, by continued exertion 
in collecting and publishing useful information, to merit your Lord- 
ship's support and patronage. 

I have the honor to remain. 
Your Lordship's most faithful and obedient servant, 
Bombay, 2d Sept. 1837. (Signed) Charles MalcoiiST. 

To Rear-Admiral Su: Charles Malcolm, &c. &c. &c. 

My Dear Sir, 
I have to acknowledge your letter of the 2d instant, and to assure 
you of the good will and the gratification with which I accept the 
office of Honorary Patron of the Geographical Society of Bombay. 

I am, very faithfully, &c. &c. 
Calcutta, Sept 22d, 1837. (Signed) Auckland. 

Papers Presented. I. Journal of an Excursion to SancuXy the 
Capital of Yemen. By Mr. C. J. Cruttenden, L N. Communicated by 
Government 

The Author, who was employed in the H. C. Surveying Brig Pali- 
nurus, under Captain Haines, on the survey of the south coast of 
Arabia, whilst his vessel was lying at Mocha, obtained permission to 
proceed to Sanaa, with the ulterior object of visiting the remains of 
March. Mr. Cruttenden intended to travel by tlie southern route, but, 
in consequence of the disputes between two of the tribes, that road 
was impassable ; he was tlierefore obliged to take tliat by Zebid and 
Beit-el-Fakih. 

The stages which occur on this route, between Mocha and the 
capital, are — Rouez, a small village, distant fourteen miles ; Mooshej, 
a tolerably large town, having a population of 800 souls ; Shuriah (28 
miles) a small village, nearly deserted, owing to the scarcity of water 
and fodder; Zebid, between which and the preceding stage the country 
assumes a less barren appearance ; Beit-el- Fakih, a large straggling 
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town without walls, but possessing a foTT ^ood houses built of stone. 
This place was garrisoned by three hunared Egyptian troops at the 
time of the Author's visit. At a short distance from the last stage the 
mountains commence. Ascending the first ridge by a gorge, the Au- 
thor entered the valley of Senneef, in which the village of the same 
name is situated. 

After leaving Senneef, the next stage is Hajjeer, a frontier fortress 
of the Imaum's, situated on the ridge of a lofty mountain range ; then 
Somfoor, around which the country is very mountainous, and abounds 
in coffee and various kinds of fruits. Dora forms the next halting- 
place, from which the road winds by a difficult pass, which in many 
places is built up in steps, and opens in the valley of Seyhan, which is 
well watered, and produces luxuriant crops of barley, Indian-corn, 
juwari, &c. Mofakh, a small village built on the summit of a small coni- 
cal hill, is one of the market towns, fairs or markets being held every 
day of the week at particular towns throughout the Imaum's domini- 
ons. Leaving Mofakh, and crossing over a very hilly country, the 
Author next halted at El Houthein ; then, passing the small hainlet of 
Komiss, he rested at Muttnah, which is the last stage fiom Sanaa. 
The Author entered the city by the suburb of Bir-el-Asab, where he 
was met by the British agent, and conducted to a dwelling prepared 
for him and his companion Mr. Hulton. 

During his residence at Sanaa, the Author, though in other respects 
very kindly treated, was placed under great restraint, and for some 
time was closely confined to his hpuse. His opportunities of observ- 
ation were in consequence very limited- He had several interviews 
with the Imaum, Ali Munsoor, who is a young man about 24 years of 
age, descended of an Abyssinian mother. On one occasion, when the 
Author was permitted to walk about the city, he met with several in- 
scriptions on the walls of some houses, in the same character as those 
found at Hussone Ghoriib. Of these copies were taken, and trans- 
mitted with his paper. He was told that similar stones were brought 
from the ancient city of Mareb, situated N. E. of Sanaa, seven days 
journey. The territory around that place is called by the inhabitants 
of Sanaa " Urd-6-Saba," and the Author was assured that after the 
rains, square pieces of gold coin and many inscriptions cut in marble, 
are frequently found ; statues and broken columns are also numerous. 
As the Author was preparing to visit these interesting ruins, his com- 
panion, Mr. Hulton, was seized with dysentery, which obliged them to 
leave Sanaa for the coast 

Comparing tlie present state of Sanaa with the accounts of former 
travellers, the Author does not think that the population has diminished, 
as is the case with Aden and other cities on the coast, that were once 
80 flourishing. Several Banians inhabit Sanaa, one of whom is con- 
sidered the Chief, and pays an annual tribute of 100 dollars to the 
Imaum, and 30 dollars to the support of the mosque. On the deatli 
of a person of this class, one half of his property goes to the Imauui, 
and the other to his heirs. 

The Jews form another important branch of the population. In 
Niebuhr's time, the town they resided in was separated from the city, 
but it is now included within the walls of the Bir-el Asab. The Jews 
are the only artisans in the place ; their number, the author conjec- 
tures, may amount to four thousand. 

Coffee will not grow in the immediate vicinity of Sanaa, although 

2 
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the experiment has been frequently tried. The phintations which the 
author observed on the route from Mocha are principally situated about 
Somfoor and Dora. Here the plant is usually found growing on the 
sides of the vallies or other sheltered situations, in soil which has been 
washed down from the adjacent heights. This soil is produced by the 
decomposition of a species of clay^-stone, found only in the more ele- 
vated districts, the detritus of which find» its way down the sides of 
the vallies, where it is carefully collected and protected from beii^ 
carried away, by means of stene walls which present the appear- 
ance of terraces. The plant grows best in a moist soil, but does 
not require much rain. In December and January the produce of tbe 
various districts is transported to Sanaa, and thence to the sea-ports : 
the coffee is generally sorted into sevei^ different classei^ which have 
reference to the size, quality, &,c^ ef tbebean. 

The few observations which occur in this paper on the geolo^ of 
the country were compiled by the author from the notes of his" late 
friend and companion Mr. Hmton, who, shortly after his return to the 
coast, unfortunately fell a victim to the disease with which he was 
attacked at Sanaa. After crossing the sandy plain of Tehama, trap of 
several varieties presents itself, particularly m the vicinity of Sennee^ 
where it forms hills of moderate* height This formation extends to 
Somfoor, at which place the granitic rocks appear, presenting^ moun- 
tains of great height, with summits of remarkably varied shapes, from 
the sides of which huge masses of rock have been rolled into the val- 
lies, where the road is often obstructed by them. From El Houthein 
the clay-stone predominates, and from this bed it would appear that 
the chief part of the soil deposited in the vallies is washed down. 
After surmounting the lofty hills beyond Komiss, the country becomes 
less mountainous, and the rocks appear to be of a volcanic nature, 
large masses of cellular trap and scoriie lying scattered upon the plain. 

On the subject of the climate of this part of Yemen, the author 
states that in ordinary years rain falls at Sanaa three times ; first, in 
the latter end of January, but in small quantities, and frequently not 
at all ; secondly, in the beginning of June, when it falls for eight or ten 
days. At this time the seed is sown, and the cultivator lool^ forward 
to this season with great anxiety. But the heaviest rain falls in the 
latter end of July. A few farmers delay sowing till this period. 

In the month of July the north-east wind prevails during the day, 
but declines in force towards the afternoon, when it is succeeded by 
a current of air from the north-west, which is generally accompanied 
by lightning, thunder, and rain. 

At the period of the author's visit, the inhabitants were sufierin^ 
severely from famine, caused by the want of rain for the preceding" 
four years. The famine, as usual, was accompanied by disease, and 
at the time the author arrived at Sanaa, nearly two hundred funerals 
passed the gate daily. 

The country to the south of Sanaa, as far as Aden, formerly belong- 
ed to the Imaum of Sanaa, but the inhabitants now set him at open 
defiance, and it was the intention of Ali Munsoor to collect an army 
to chastise them, when all his plans were arrested by the appearance 
of the Turkish force. Two very powerful tribes, the Do Mahomed 
and Do Hussein, would be able to check the progress of the Egyp. 
tian army, were they on terms with the Imaum, but it appears that a 
debt of 1,50,000 dollars had caused a rupture between the former 
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prmce and these tribes, and the late conduct of the reigning Imaum, 
in endeavouring to seize his uncle, has widened the breach. Owing 
to some fancied conspiracy, the Imaum sent orders to seize the person 
of his maternal uncle, Seedee Gassim, and confined him in a state-pri* 
son. He, however, escaped, and took refuge in Taes with the Do Hus- 
sein. Here he assumed the name of El Hadi, and, as the people of 
Yemen have a legend that El Hadi is the name of the reviver of their 
religion, thev flodked to his standard in great numbers. He sent to 
the Imaum during the author's stay at Sanaa, and demanded of him 
to resign'* the seal of the Imaum," but not thinking himself strong 
enough to attack Sanaa, he was making overtares to the Turkiw 
governor at Mocha at the tim« the auflior sailed from that place, in 
September 1836. 

II. Medical JfifeirMtr on the Plain of the Indus, By ?• B. Lord, M. 
D. in Medicid Charge of Captain Bumes' Mission. 

[Communicated by Government] 

This paper has already been presented by the Supreme Government 
to the Medical and Physical Society ef Calcutta, and it will doubtless 
shortly be published in the Transactions of that Society. 

III. Commercial Information r^arding Bhawtd-Khan^s Country. 
By Lieutenaat R. Leech, Bombay Engineers. 

[Communicated by Government] 

The author le'fl Bombay with Captain Bumes on the mission to 
Cabul. The country to which Lieutenaoit Leeches information refers, 
b ca^ed Ubho^ in contradistinction to Lamma pr Sindh. Its bounda- 
ries are Subzil Kot, the river, Bhattneer, and Morot ; the two principal 
towns are Ahraedpoor and Bhawulpoor. 

Ahmedpoor has a population of 10,000. To supply the various 
'wants of this population there are established in the town of Ahmed- 
poor : three houses of bankers, ten money changers, thirty haberdash- 
ers, four government granaries, forty goldsmith's shops, three gun- 
smiths, twenty iron-smiUis, fifteen pastnr cooks, twenty eating-houses, 
eighteen Incngo dyers, eight dyers of Koa^mba (safilower), thirty- 
three mutton butchers, seventeen beef butchers, eighty-six grocers, 
one hundred and nine^-five weavers of plain cloth. 

Bhawulpoor contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants, and yields 
a revenue of 1,25,000 rupees. The author gives very minute and 
useful information on a variety of subjects connected with the trade 
'Of these towns, embracing fte following heads : — -productions, exports 
and imports to and from Sie Tarious places with which commercial in- 
tercourse is maintained, the commercial routes, currency, exchange, in- 
surance, weights and measures, rate of camel hire, &c. &c. On these 
subjects the minute information given is not susceptible of analysis. 

tV. Report of the Strata passed through in the Bore at Gogo. By 
Lieutenant G. l^ljames. 

[Communicated by Government] 

This paper has been published in a recent number of the Journal 
•of the Asiatic Society. 
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V. On the Ruins at Tahrk, By liieutenant Kempthome, I. N« 

[Communicated by the Author.] 

The town of Taliric is situated in the Persian Gulph and on tlic Per- 
sian Coast, in a deep bay formed by Cape Nabon to the south-east, and 
Cape Berdestan to the westward, about ten miles below tlie large and 
populous town of Congoon, and nearly under a remarkable hill called 
Jibal Serai or Bamhill. 

Here the author was obliged to take shelter from a north-wester, 
which he encountered while on a voyage from Bassadore to Bushire ; 
and having ascertained that extensive ruins and sculptures were to be 
seen in the vicinity, he proceeded in search of them. 

He discovered the ruins about two miles westward of the modem 
town, close to tlie sea, where the ground to some distance was covered 
with shapeless heaps of broken walls, foundations of buildings, and 
large hewn blocks of sandstone. Among these no perfect edifice re- 
mains, but all seem clearly to indicate that a large town or city once 
existed here. These ruins extend from east to west about two miles, 
and from nortli to south one mile. 

On the summit of a hill stands the remains of some large edifice 
apparently of more recent date ; the roof has fallen in, but the walk 
are still standing, and in a good state of preservation. The entrance 
is on the north side, tlirough a pointed arched gateway, which opens 
into an extensive apartment. On the left hand side of this entrance 
is a flight of several steps leading to a subterraneous passage which 
opens into a vault, excavated in the solid rock. This the author con- 
jectures was intended to be a reservoir for water, but he adds, that it 
may be tlie place alluded to in Morier's Travels, as a stable large enough 
to contain one hundred horses. The author did not explore this vaiQt, 
in consequence of the very loathsome smell that issued from it, and 
the myriads of bats with which tlie place was tenanted. A very deep 
well, also noticed by Mr. Morier, was examined by the author. Huge 
sepulchral stones were observed lying about in various parts ; these 
were hollow, of an oblong shape, and rather smaller than a common 
sized coffin. The stones were all much dilapidated, but each bore a 
Kufic inscription, deeply cut and very legible, with various devices 
neatly carved on the ends and sides. From the fact of these inscri|>- 
tions being in the Kufic character, the author is of opinion that tlie 
stones must have been fashioned into their present form at least eight 
hundred years ago. 

The author also observed numerous shafls situated at equal dis- 
tances from each other. His curiosity induced him to descend one of 
these, which he found to be fifteen feet deep by fgur wide, and at the 
bottom was a narrow passage running nearly north and south, just wide 
enough to enable him to crawl along it. He could trace this channel 
to a considerable distance, and from its construction, the author sup- 
poses it to have been an aqueduct, which probably supplied the town 
with water brought from the neighbouring mountains. On the oppo- 
site cliffs to the westward, about a quarter of a mile distant, the author 
noticed numerous excavations, which were apparently inaccessible, 
as the sides of the cliff were almost perpendicular, and ho could dis- 
cern no pathway leading to them. The author from the distance could 
not judge of their dimensions, nor could he discover the nature of 
these extraordinary works, whether they were intended for human 
habitations, or for catacombs. His hmited time woidd not permit him 
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tx) explore them, but he adds that their appearance reminded him of 
the descriptions given by Captains Irby and Mangles of the excava- 
tions at Petra. 

The author concludes by stating his opinion, that the ruins, which 
form the subject of his observations, are thode of Siraf. This opinion 
he advances with diffidence, as it differs from that of Mr. Buckingham, 
who, following D'Anville and Dr. Vincent, supposes the ruins of Siraf 
to be situated opposite the island of Kenn or Keish, and nearly at the 
foot of Charak hill. In corroboration of his view, the Author states 
that no extensive ruins exist in the situation which Mr. Buckingham 
would ^x as the site of Siraf; and he conjectures that that author, not 
havinjpf personally visited the locality in question, must have depended 
on information received from the natives, which is seldom precise or 
correct. 

VI. JSTotes taken during a Jovmey in Oman, and along the East 
Coast of Arabia, By Lieutenant F. Whitelock, I. N. 

In November 1835, Lieutenant Whitelock obtained the sanction 
of Government to travel in the interior of Arabia and Persia, in order 
to make himself proficient in the languages of these countries, and 
arrived at Muscat in the beginning ot the following month (Decem- 
ber 1835). Having laid down no fixed plan, he determined in the first 
place to proceed to Semed, a town situated inland south of Muscat, 
where he was informed Lieutenant Wellsted was residing. He left 
Muscat on the 13th, and on the 16th of December arrived at Semed. 

On the 19th December, in company with Lieutenant Wellsted, he 
started for Nezwah, and arrived there on the 2^. Here they remain- 
ed a few days, and then proceeded to the Green Mountains, a descrip- 
tion of which is given in this commimication. They spent a few days 
amon? the mountains, and met with great kindness and hospitality 
from uie people : they then returned to Nezwah by a different route. 
At the latter place they received information from Muscat, that H. H. 
the Imaum had engaged with a Sheik to conduct them from Braimee 
to Deryeh for 500 dollars, for which sum he agreed to supply camels, 
guards, water, ^c. In consequence of this information, they consider- 
ed it necessary that one of them should proceed to Muscat to close 
the bargain with the Sheik, and to procure the money required. Lieu- 
tenant Whitelock volunteered to undertake the journey, on which he 
started on the 1st of January, and arrived at Muscat on the 4th. He 
found great difficulty in obtaining the money from the agent, and was 
in consequence obliged to remain longer in Muscat than he should have 
done, for the place was very unhealthy at the time. Here the author 
was attacked with fever, and finding that he was not likely to recover at 
Muscat, he left it, though in a very weakly state, and reached Nezwah, 
by easy stages, on 20th January. He found Lieutenant Wellsted seri- 
ously ill, and all the servants laid up with fever, and unable to move or 
render them the slightest assistance. Under these circumstances, they 
were, much to their annoyance, forced to abandon for a time their pro- 
jected journey, for which every arrangement had been made with the 
Sheik of Lasha. 

In order to re-establish their health, they determined to proceed to 
the sea coast, and accordingly started for Sib, situated a few miles 
from Muscat, and considered a very healthy place. 

Having remained here a mouth, and fincung their health crreallv im^ 
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proved, they detennined to attempt the journey to Braimee, and tlioice 
to proceed on to Deiycb, if possible. They procured the necessary let- 
ters fipom the Imaum, who provided a Sheik to escort them. The au* 
thor and his companion started on the 25th February, and proceeded 
alon^ the coast as far as Suick, then changed their direction towards 
the mterior, and arrived at Abree on the 12th of March. At Abree 
they were treated most unceremoniously by the Sheik, who requested 
them to leave the town as expeditiously as possible, for he could not 
protect them, nor give them a guide orgruards to escort them to Braimee, 
as he was afraid of the Waluibis.' They afterwards learned that the 
Wahabis were actually in the town at the very time. 

Finding it impossible to get to Braimee by this route, the travellers 
returned to Suick on the coast, and were most hospitably entertained 
by the Sheik. Afler remaining several days at this place, they deter* 
mined to try if they could get to Braimee from Schinas, where they ar- 
rived on the 25th March in a boat from Suick. Here thev waited se- 
veral days for permission from tiie Wahabi chiefe, but finding that a 
longer stay was necessary before they could expect to obtain it, they 
resolved to make the most of their time, and to proceed in a boat to 
Cape Mussendoro, in order to visit Cooraza. As they were on the point 
of starting on this expedition, they received intelligence that the 
Imaum was very anxious to see them, and had despatched messengers 
in quest of them. They therefore returned to Muscat, where, on uieir 
arrival, thev found that the report which had induced them to visit the 
place was false. 

Mr, Wellstedi findhig his health still bad, and that there was little 
prospect of being able to proceed to Deryeh, determined to return to 
Bombay, for which place he started in April 1836. 

The author again set out from Muscat for Rostack, a town which he 
had not visited before. Here he was verv civilly treated, but finding 
that he could not prevail on the Sheik to allow him to proceed through 
his territories to Braimee, he left Rostack for the coast; and on the 18th 
April reached a place called Messna, where he remained only one day, 
and then proceeaed to Sohar, and thence to Schin^, at which place he' 
arrived on the following day. 

At Schinas the author had an interview with the son of the Wahabi 
Chief, who was passing on his way to Muscat ; he attempted to obtain 
ft pass from him, but wiUiout success. On the following day, the author 
hired camels, and set out from Sharga across the desert. From Sharga 
he visited Coss&b, then Bahrein, and Grane or Quoit. At the latter 
place he attempted to procure a boat to take him to the Tkb or Endian 
liver, which it was his object to visit, but not finding a boat here, ke 
proceeded to Bussorah, where he was more successfm. 

The author gives the following sketch of the general features of the 
part of Oman which he traversed in his various joumies through that 
{nx)vince. 

' The range, of which the part we visited is styled the Green Moun- 
tains, appears to continue as far as Cape Mussendom, mdmilly de- 
"Creasing its distance from the coast as it approaches the Cape, so that 
firom Burka the range is distant 40 miles, from Schin&s 15, from 
Khorefa Khan 10, and about a quarter of a mile from the beach at 
Capo Mussendom. The chain at the Green Mountains is composed 
of three parallel ranges, of which the central one is the highest. 
Here the hills are not detached, but connected together by gorges of 
considerable elevation, whereas in the part of the chain towards Cape 
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Mussendom the hills are detached, though they Ibllov the same gene- 
ral direction. The country between the sea and the mountains pre- 
sents, immediately adjoining the coast, a belt of date groves as far as 
Khore Kulba, occupying a breadth of about four miles ; beyond which 
the plain, at every point at which I crossed, is barren up to the foot of 
the principal range, but has detached hills scattered irregularly over it 
Beyond the mountains to the south, we have a sandy desert, which se- 
parates Oman from the provinces of Lasha and Nejid, the boundary of 
Oman in this direction being a line which runs directly from Ras-el- 
Had to Abothubi. The coast between Abothubi and Cape Mussen- 
dom is denominated by the natives generally the " Oman Coast ;" that 
which extends from the Cape just mentioned to Ras-el-Had, is called 
in the same manner the * Batnah Coast' , 

VII. SkOisticcd Account of the Town of Aniar in the province of 
Cvtch. By Lieutenant T. Postans, 15th Reg. ^. L 

The present communication is the first of a series of essays on the 
statistics of the principal towns in Cutch, which it is the intention of 
the author to present to the Society,* if his time and opportunities 
allow him to prosecute the necessary inquiries. The town of Anjar, 
the author states, ranks third in the province in point of size, popula- 
tion, and trade. It is distant 24 miles south-east from Bhooj in that 
division of the province called Kanta, or the coast Its shortest dis- 
tance from the sea is seven miles, but its sea-port, Joonia, is ten miles 
from the town. Aniar is a busy and important place, its locality giv- 
ing it advantages which the capital of the province does not possess. 
It was taken by the British in 1816, and retained till 1821, when it 
was ceded to the Cutch government. 

The town is walled, the walls enclosing a space of 2,900 yards in 
circumference. These and the fortifications of the town still m many 
places exhibit the devastating effect of the earthquake which occurred 
in Cutch in 1819, of which an account is given by Captain McMurdo^ 
who was on the spot As a record of that event, there is an inscription 
in Guzerati on a small stone slab, let into the wall at each of the five 
gates of the town, of which the following is a translation. 

* Sree, after worship to Guneesa, to Ashapi^ra, Hirjeep41, Mahadeo> 
Rao, in Uie year of Vere 1875, in the monUi Jet, on the 9th of the 
dark half of the moon, on Wednesday, an earthquake happened, which 
destroyed the Fort of Anjar ; but during the minority of the illustri- 
ous Rao Daisuljee, the regency ordered tiie re-erection of the walls, 
and in the month of Asar 1882 Vere, (or Sahur 1747) on the 9th of 
the month, being Thursday, the work was conunenced, the subjects 
were rendered happy, and the city flourishing. At that period Amba- 
ram Rajaram was Kamdar, and superintended the work; the head 
maistry being Jugmal Petumber." 

B^ a recent census, Anjar contains 2,434 houses, and the population 
consists of: 



Hindus 

Mussulmans, &.c 

Sepoys 

Total 



No. of 
Hoaoes. 


No. of 
People. 


1980 

363 

91 


8370 

1536 

350 


2434 


10,256 






The Hindu population is composed of the fdloiring classes. 



No of 


No. of 


No. of 


Clastea. 


Hoaxes. 


People. 


12 


433 


138G 


1 


7 


7 


1 


6 


25 


7 


85J 


4050 


1 


40 


161 


2 


230 


1000 


1 


8 


30 


12 


222 


8G4 


2 


8 


a5 


3 


20 


134 


1 


153 


678 


43 


1980 


8370 



Bramins 

Jain Priests 

Bhats 

Banians ^ 

Workers in Metals 

Cultivators 

Metahs 

Artisans, &c 

Servants of the Rao 

Mendicants 

Outcasts 



From the above, the Authof states, it will be seen that the popula- 
tion of Anjar, in round numbers, maybe about 10,260, answerincfto 
the generally received average of 4^ persons to each house. The 
Hindus bear a proportion to the other inhabitants of 4 to 1, roughly. 

The author then gives a statement of the public buildings ; the 
revenue and trade, which produce an annual amount of threelacs of 
couries, or 79,000 rupees. 

Two hundred boats are employed in the trade of this place, which 
bring imports principally from Malabar, Bombay, and Muscat. The 
exports consist entirely of cotton, the produce of the Kanta, where the 
plant is more generally cultivated than in any other part of Cutch. 
The quality of tlie cotton grown in this province is much inferior to 
that of Broach or Surat, and on that account has no sale for the Bri- 
tish market, but it is shipped in large quantity for the Red Sea and cast 
coast of Africa. 

The country immediately surrounding Anjar possesses a richer soil 
than is generally met with throughout Cutch ; and the downs to tlie 
south-west of the town offer good pasturage to numerous flocks of 
sheep, the export of which to me Deccan has considerably increased 
of late. The market displays a larger variety of fruit and vegetables 
than can be seen elsewhere. 

The rock on which Anjar stands is basaltic, assuming a distinct 
columnar appearance. The same formation extends to a distance of 
some miles south and west of the town. The trap in other parts 
of Cutch may be observed assuming the columnar form, but nowhere, 
the author states, is this appearance so distinct and interesting as at 
Anjar and its vicinity. 
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L—De$enptw€ 8k€teh of the hUmdand Coa$t iiiwUed ai the en^ 
trance of the Persum CMf By Lieutenant Whitelock, L N. 

Passing two rocky islets on tbe Arabian shore, which are called 
the Quoins, you enter the Gulf of Persia, and there are few parts, 
within it which present a higher claim to attention than this ; for 
the whole region on every side abounds in historical and classic 
interest. 

On the right hand, beneath a lofly mountain, called by the Arabs 
Jibal Sham&l, which is seen towering far above the other hills on the 
Persian shore, with its summit clad with snow, even in the spring 
season, lies the far famed island of Hormuz. On the other hand, 
Larek ; and only a few miles further on the town of Gamrdn, 
which in opulence' and magnificence was only inferior to Hormuz. 
Kishm also, the ancieni Oaracta, and Minaw,' near which took 
place the meeting of Alexander and Nearchus, are situated in this 
vicinity. 

The former renown of the Island of Hormuz has often occupied 
the descriptions of earlier travellers. My object in this sketch is to 
describe the island as it is at present ; and this, when considered 
with reference to its former opulence and splendor, may not be 
deemed wholly uninteresting. Hormuz is 12 miles in circumfe- 
rence. Its form is nearly circular, and its appearance from sea« 
ward is broken and rugged. The surface, entirely denuded of soil, 
exhibits the various' tints of its singular stratification, which, with 
the conical shape and isolated position of tlie Bumeroas small liills 
composing the island, gives the former a highly volcanic aspect, 
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and would induce us to attribute the origin of the island itself to 
the same agency. 

With a pilot, Hormuz may be approached from either hand with- 
out apprehension. The harbour, situated on the N., £. side, la both 
secure and convenient. To this, and to its insular, and otherwise 
advantageous position must be attributed its former importance. 
The fort, in latitude 27° 6' N. longitude 56° 29' E. is situated 
about 300 yards from the beaeb, on a projecting point of land, 
which is separated from the body of the island by a moat. The 
position is remarkably well chosen, and the whole, with the ex- 
ception of the ordnance, which has been destroyed by time and 
rust, is still in good condition. 

A few hundred yards from this, now tottering in ruins, stands 
the light-house, which must formerly have been .a fine building; 
the spiral stair-case still exists, but it would be dangerous to 
ascend it. A level plain extends for some distance to the N. C of 
this building, having its surface scattered over with mounds and 
ruins of former habitations. Several tanks and wells have also 
been sunk here; the former, though now out of repair, are cover- 
ed over with an arched roof ^ they are about 15 yards in length, 
and 7 or 8 in breadth. As there are no fresh water springs on the 
island, the inhabitants are wholly dependant on the supplies 
which are collected in these reservoirs during the rainy season. 

Across this plain towards the rugged hills which line the eastern- 
shore of the island, a singular phenomenon presents itself, which 
strikingly resembles the**Merde Glace." The hills for a consi- 
derable distance from their bases are covered with an Incrusta- 
tion of salt, which in some places has the transparency of ice; in 
others its surface is partially covered with a thin layer of a dusky 
red colored earth, receiving its tinge from oxide of iron, with which 
the whole surface of the island is deeply impregnated. 

As we ascended the ridge, our progress was continually imped- 
ed by deep pits, on the sides of which the saline crystalizations 
have assumed a stalactitic form. From the summit you obtain a 
noble view of the whole of the lower parts of the Gujf j the 
Quoins, Cape Masandam, (Ras Mascate,) Larek, and the Island 
of Kishm, are all distinctly seen. 

The Imam of Muscstt has possession of Hormuz at present. He 
farms it from the King of Persia, and retains in the fort a garrison 
of a hundred men, commanded by an officer, who is styled Sbaik. 
A small sum is collected on account of the salt, which is exported 
in large quantities, and conveyed to difierent parts in the Gulf. 

When the island was sarveyed in 18S7, the number of inhabi- 
tants, who had no other employment than that of collecting this 
salt and fishing, was eitimatM>d at 800. 
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A few fowls and some sheep, brought from the main, may be 
obtained here, but no other supplies ; nor is its port at any time 
visited by vessels for other purposes than to obtain salt, or for 
shelter during the prevalence of the westerly winds. 

Such are the few remains that are left to denote the former opu- 
lence of Hormuz. The wretched habitations of its present occu- 
pants, and the dreary and barren aspect of the surrounding hills, 
destitute of vegetation, would not lead us to recognize this spot 
to be a fitting site for the city which contained 4,000 houses, and 
40,000 inhabitants, whither merchants from every quarter of the 
globe resorted, outvying each other in the display of wealth and 
luxury. 

The kingdom of Hormuz, or Hormuzeia, situated on the adja- 
cent main, gave its name to this island, which, according to some 
authors, was previously called Jer^n. It is impossible to ascertain 
at what period this island was first occupied, but there are vari- 
ous authorities to prove, that it has often served the inhabitants 
from the main as a retreat, when suffering either from civil com- 
motions, or foreign invasion. The advantages of its harbour join- 
ed to its insular position, converted it from a barren rock, to which 
nature has denied eve'n water, into the emporium of the East. 

Nearly opposite Hormuz on the Persian shore, the river of 
Minaw enters the sea, in latitude S7°7'48' N., longitude 56'' 49' E. 
Following the course of this stream, which is very tortuous, we 
reached the town of Shah Bunder, which stands on the bank at a 
distance of 14 miles from the sea by the winding of the stream, 
but only 8 in a direct line. 

To this point, which forms the extreme limit which the tide 
reaches, the river is navigable at high water for vessels of SO 
tons ; its average width being 100 yards, and its general depth 
about 6 or 7 feet. At low tide its bed is laid almost entirely bare, 
and it then has the appearance of a foul, muddy creek. 

There is a custom house, besides a few other houses at Shah 
Bunder, as boats either receive or land their cargoes here, which 
are conveyed by land carriage to and from Minaw. Leaving 
Shah Bunder, and after proceeding for about 2 hours over a fer- 
tile plain, we reached a small town named Hagiabad. Here we 
put up in a small house, which had been prepared for our recep- 
tion by the Shaik: but although situated in the most respectable 
part of the town, it had more the appearance of a store room for 
grain than a human habitation, and we found the heat very op- 
pressive, notwithstanding it was at a cool period of the year. 

From the appearance of the houses, and the state of the bazars, 
I do not conceive that this town either possesses wealth, or is of 
any commercial importance. The number of its inhabitants may 
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be estimated at 6 or 700, and they are principany engaged in agri* 
cultural pursuits. Bullocks, sheep, and goats, are very numerous; 
and whea a dearth occurs on the island of Kishm, a great number 
are sent over there. 

The fort of Minaw, distant about a mile from the towa, is situ- 
ated on elevated ground on the southern bank of the river, which 
winds round its base. It is of a quadrangular form, flaoked by 
round towers at the corners, in which there are a few old guns, 
bearing inscriptions in Portuguese and Dutch. 

A draw-bridge, thrown across a moat, leads to a gate thickly 
studded with iron knobs and spikes on the south western side. 

The walls are strong, and the fort is generally in good condi- 
tion ; the garrison consists of about 100 men well appointed, who 
are obliged to be constantly on the alert, in consequence of the 
numerous marauding bands who rob and plunder the country. 
The fort, however, is commanded by a hill on the N. E. side, but 
in a country where the use of artillery is nearly unknowu, this is 
of little consequence. 

The river at this point is little more than a mountain stream ; 
its width is about 130 yards, and the water is clear and deep. It 
takes its rise from the mountain called Jibal Sharo&l, distant about 
SO miles. Notwithstanding its present insignificance, when the 
snow melts on the hillsi or heavy rain falls, it swells into a large 
and rapid stream. 

In some parts where the river is fordable, I observed its bed to 
be composed of coarse gravel, with small pebbles of primitive 
rocks, which have been brought during the floods from the sor- 
rounding mountains. The steep banks near the sea exhibit a 
succession of alluvial deposits. The district comprehended be- 
tween the fort and the sea bears the general name of Minaw; 
and to the river it owes a great portion of its fertility. Numerous 
artificial rills conduct the water over the face of the country, and 
afiford near the banks a constant supply ; but in tracts more re- 
mote the grounds are irrigated from wells. The water is drawn 
up by bullocks, either by the mote, as practised in India, or, -when 
the wells are sufficiently shallow, it is raised by the lever, as on the 
banks of the Nile and Euphrates. 

The soil is of a rich alluvial nature, and yields, vrith little labor 
to the husbandman, a plentiful crop. From its loose nature it 
requires but little ploughing, and the instrument used is rude 
and simple. From Shah Bunder to Hagiabad the whole of the 
country is cultivated, yielding large crops of wheat, fruit, and 
vegetables. Melons are common, and onions are reared ia large 
quantities; plums, cherries, frequently fine appleii and dried fruits. 
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are brought from the interior. The indigo plant ia also cultivated 
here to a considerable extent. 

Although the site of the town is low, and badly chosen^ yet it 
does noc, excepting at the close of the date season, appear to be 
considered unhealthy ; but near the fort the air is said to be very 
salubrious. During the hot months many of the better classes 
from Bunder Abbas and Kishm resort here, when, in addition to 
Its superior climate, they enjoy the luxury which its light and pure 
water affords, which can only be duly appreciated in such a 
country. 

In the better parts of the town of Minaw the houses are con- 
structed of rough stone, cemented together with mud. In the win-* 
dows talc is substituted for glass. A small open space serving for 
their cattle, and for various domestic purposes, is somerimes en- 
closed by a wall, but more generally a fence constructed with 
branches of the date palm ; with the same material the lower 
classes construct their huts, which are afterwards covered over 
with a layer of mud. 

We found the inhabitants civil and obliging, but very anxious to 
cheat us on every opportunity* I believe this feeling, which is 
common in other places along the Gulf) arises from an idea that 
we are ignorant of prices, or indifferent to the vnlue of money. 
Some individual usually attaches himself to a stranger, reserving to 
himself the exclusive right of caking advantage of him. They are 
sbrewed and intelligent, and this compensates in some degree for 
their extortion, as they possess considerable information, which 
they are very willing to impart, and are very useful to a visitor 
when walking abroad, by keeping off the crowd, or as messengers. 

Gamrdn, or, as it is now styled. Bunder Abbas, appears to have 
been a town of little importance until 1632, when Shah Abbas, as« 
sisted by the English, drove the Portuguese from the island of Hor- 
muK, and transferred its commerce to this port. Here, instead of 
being carried in ships to Basrah and the northern ports of the Gulf, 
a very considerable portion of the imports from India and Africa 
were landed, and transported by means of caravans to the interior 
parts of Persia and the adjacent countries ; so that Gamriia be « 
came for a time the sea port of Persia. 

The English, Dutch, and French had factories here. Mer^ 
chants ilroiu all parts resorted to it| and it seemed destiqed to attaim 
the former opolence and splendor of Hormuz ; but its commercial 
career was £kr more brief. Towards the close of the seventeeDtk 
century, the internal commotions and distracted state of Persia fre* 
quently interrupted the route for very long periods^ and the carreol 
of the trade became diverted to the northern ports. It should stilly 
however, be remembered that this roate condocts by one of the 
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natural passes into the heart of Persia; for when Bushire, a few yein 
ago, remained for some time in a disturbed state, comaierce found 
its way again into this channel : and if Bushire had not been spee- 
dily restored to peace, Bunder Abbas would very soon have reco- 
vered a considerable portion of its former importance. 

Even at present the trade is not inconsiderable, and it is said to 
be still increasing. In 1827 the Imam of Muscat, to whom tbe 
port at present belongs, collected a revenue of from 8 to 10,000 
dollars. 

Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried fruits, form its exports ; acd 
piece goods, Indian cloths, and China ware, constitute its principal 
imports. The annual importation of these articles, at the same 
time was estimated at nearly three lakhs of Rupees. 

The town is situated on a slope, which approaches close to the 
sea ; the houses are few, and wretchedly constructed, and tbe peo- 
ple are mostly lodged in huts. They are a mixed population com- 
posed of Persians, Arabs, Kurds, a few Armenians and BedooiDi. 
Their number, though constantly fluctuating, may be estimated it 
from 4 to 5000. Some portions of the English factory -ho use an 
still standing; but that erected by the Dutch is in better repair, and 
still serves His Highness the Imam of Muscat as a residence do^ 
ing his visits to tbe port. 

The tombs of the former European inhabitants are just without 
the town. In their vicinity there are some tanks, which were 
excavated with extraordinary labor by the Portuguese ; the length 
of the most extensive cannot be less than half a mile. These are 
intersected at right angles towards the extremity by two others, so 
that they assume the shape of across. 

Between Gamrda and Linjah there is little on the sea coast of 
Persia to attract attention. The range of mountains extending 
from Jibal Sham&l, which is distant thirty miles from the sea, gn- 
dually approaches the shore to the latter port, where they are not 
more than three miles distant. The maritime plain throaghoat 
the whole distance is low and barren, though not without occasionsi 
spots of cultivated ground. Abreast of Laft the coast is fronted by 
swamps, thickly covered with mangrove jungle, and within this, 
close to the margin of the sea, stands the small village of Khamir. 
In this vicinity there are mines of sulphur, which are extensively 
worked, and the produce imported in large quantities to Muscat 
Between Khamir and Linjah there are two small towns, oue called 
Bandar Hallum, containing about 300 inhabitants, who trade id 
salt ; the other Kting, where the Portuguese bad formerly a small 
factory established, principally with a view to command the co^ 
per mines in its vicinity, which were worked by them. 

Abreast of Basidoh the height of the coast range was ascer* 
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taincd, by trigonometrical measurement, to be 3498 feet above the 
level of the sea. Although the ascent is very laborious and dif- 
ficult, it has been accomplished by several of our officers. Cross^ 
ing over the maritime plain, which is here not more than 3^ miles 
in breadth, they found at the foot of the hills a mineral spring, 
the waters of which are highly beneficial for cutaneous eruption?, 
as well as in rheumatism, scurvy, &c. • 

Of the islands which, besides Hormuz, form the group situated 
in this part of the Gulf of Persia, that of Kishm is the largest, 
and indeed surpasses in size all the islands of this inland sf a. 
Kishm stretches along the Persian shore, from which it is separated 
by a channel, thirteen miles in (maximum) width, but contracting 
iu the middle of its length to three. The channel is studded with 
idets, and bears in the new charts the designation of Clarence's 
Straits. 

In its form Kishm bears a striking resemblance to a fi^h, the 
town of the same name being situated at its head, which faces the 
eastward; Laft and the Island of Anjar to the northward and 
southward of either fiu, and Bas:doh to the westward, at the 
extremity of its tail. Its length is fifty-four miles, and width, at the 
broadest part, twenty miles. On the southern side, a ridge of hills 
extends from one extremity to the other, while the remaining space 
to the northward is occupied by arid plains and deep ravines. 
The greater part of the surface of the island is sterile, and in some 
places incrusted with a saline efflorescence ; but the most striking 
feature in its structure, is some singular shaped table hills, which 
occupy insolated positions in the plains. These are of a circular 
form, principally composed of standstone, and are broader at the 
upper part than at the basis. Their average height is from 200 
to 400 feet: their surface and sides worn into hollows by the wea- 
ther gives them the appearance of having been subjected to the 
action of a powerful stream, an illusion still further increased by 
observing the plains and the sides of the hills, which, in the form 
of banks bound, what seem to be, the beds of deserted water 
courses. In a country where earthquakes are frequent^ we might 
infer, from the general appearance of the whole, that these insolat- 
ed masses denote the original level of the island, and that the 
plains have sunk in every direction around them. 

At Basidoh in March 1839, far six hours during the night, succes- 
sive shocks were felt. The inhabitants were in great alarm, and 
even the cattle evinced symptoms of fear ; nothing serious, how- 
ever, occurred. 

The northern part of the island is the most fertile, and on this 
account the most populous. The soil consists of a black loam, 
and on it 10 reared wheat, barley, vegetables, melons, grapes. 
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&e.: dfitea are produced in large quantities: cattle and poultry are 
also reared ; but, unless their crops fail them, the inhabitaots are 
indifferent about disposing of the former. The whole n amber of 
inhabitants on the island may amount to about 5000. *I*bey em- 
ploy themselves in fishing, in cultivating the soil, and in roakiDi; 
cloth. They reside in villages and hamlets scattered along the 
sea coast. 

The only towns on the island are Kishm, (the largest) Laft 
next in importance, and Basidoh. 

Kishm. The town of this name is situated near the sea at the 
eastern point of the island, its site being remarkably well cbosea. 
A wall flanked by turrets surrounds it, and affords the inbabitanli 
security from robbers or pirates. Some of the houses are large} 
and, for this country neatly fitted up; the roofs are flat, and the 
apertures for light are partially filled with curious devices formed 
of a fine cement. 

Kishm has the appearance of having formerly been of greater 
commercial importance than it is at present. Even when I finl 
visited it in 1321, the bazar was abundantly supplied with ye^ 
tables of various kinds, fruits, apples, and pomegranates from tbe 
interior of Persia. Very good wine, and every description of 
dried fruit could be then obtained, as well as silk and cotton cloths; 
together with very fiuQ carpets soft as silk, and of the richest pat^ 
tern and dye. These latter we purchased at the rate of twenty dol- 
lars each ; they were 6 or 7 feet long, by 3 feet broad. At this tiine 
the British force was encamped near the town, and the demand 
was in consequence considerably increased; yet the supply was ia 
general fully equal to it. 

Kishm is frequently visited by native vessels, which touch here 
for wood and water, or to engage pilots for the Kishm channel, awl 
the town has, in consequence, a bustling appearance. A few buga- 
lahs are constructed here with timber brought from the Malabar 
coast. 

Captain Brucks computes the number of inhabitants at two thou- 
sand. In the plains to the westward of the town there are several 
patches of cultivated ground, interspersed with clumps of date trees. 
Our force encamped about one mile from tbe town, in a strong po- 
sition, on an elevated tabular ridge, which presents a steep face oa 
either side. The situation was found to be so hot and unhealthy, 
that, af\er losing several men from fevers, they were obliged to 
quit. 

Laft, when in the possession of the Juasnii pirates, was a plaoe 
of considerable strength, to which they resorted, and the tortuovs 
nature of the channel, and numerous shoals (then unknown) in 
Clarence^ Straits rendered it very difilcult to follow them. Ddr- 
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ing the expedition under Colonel Smith and Captain Wain w right 
in 1809, these Arabs beat bacic, with considerable loss, a storming 
party, but surrendered when the vessels came close in, and had bat- 
tered their walls. The town is at present in a miserable state : 
built on the slope of a hill, and surrounded by a wall. 

Basidoh,in latitude SS^'SO' N. and longitude 55°32', £., was for- 
merly in the possession of the Portuguese, and the ruins of the 
town and fort which they erected may be still traced. This sta- 
tion has been happily selected, for the British, after various at- 
tempts to locate in other spots, were compelled to abandon all, 
and finally to settle here ; and, after similaf attempts to establish a 
rendezvous at other ports, the naval squadron became also finally 
stationed here. 

On account of its salubrity, and the local advantages it enjoys, 
this is the most elegible spot which could have been chosen in the 
lower part of the Gulf. An hospital and storehouse, a guard 
room, cooperage, &c. have been erected at the public expense. 
Five or six private houses, a billiard room and fives-court, erected 
by subscription by officers of the Indian Navy, were soon after 
raised, and a very respectable bazar was subsequently established. 

The few vessels now stationed in the Gulf, from being constant- 
ly employed in various parts of it, visit Basidoh less frequently 
than formerly, and the place is in consequence going to decay. 

The bazar affords some scanty suplies from Minaw and Linjah ; 
a few merchants, who have emigrated here from Busbire when 
the place was more flourishing, still remain. They contrive to in- 
crease their income, by hiring out jaded horses and asses to our 
seamen. Some Indian washermen derive a more certain profit, for 
within the Gulf, with the exception of Busbire, this is the only 
place were clothes can be washed well. Some Jews also reside 
here ; they are principally goldsmith, and occupy themselves in 
making rings and bangles for the females. 

Basidoh is scantily supplied with water. The wells dry up in 
April or May ; and the few tanks, which are similar in construction 
to those of Hormuz, and have, it is supposed, the same origin, al- 
though kept in repair by the £nglish, do not afford more than is 
sufficient for the station, and the ships fill up either on the oppo- 
site coast, or further up the channel. 

Although nothing can exceed in barrenness the appearance of 
the country in the vicinity of Basidoh, yet there are several places, 
only a few miles distant from it, which often exhibit all the ver- 
dure of more fertile regions; such are the plains contiguous to 
Gorl and those near Dustag^n. The former cover a space of eight 
milefl in length, and three in width, and contain groves of the date 
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palm, verdant plots of cultivated ground, and, after ibe rains, a 
luxuriant crop of high grass. 

The few productions of this island do not differ from those to 
be found on the main: a few grapes are grown in wells, or the 
vines are permitted to climb around the branches of the Banian 
(Ficus Indicus); a few mangoe trees are also found at Dustag&n, 
but in no other part of the island. Salt is found on the southern 
side, rising up into hills, or formed into caves. In the centre of 
one of these caverns, about 50 yards in length, and IS in height, 
flows a stream of water ; and from the roof and sides hang stalac- 
tites of salt, which are sometimes 18 or SO inches in length. The 
surrounding plains are covered with a saline crust, which the na- 
tives collect and convey to Dustag^n. Towards the centre oftJie 
island there is an insolated rock about 300 feet in height, whie/^ is 
steep on every side, and seems to have formerly served the purpose 
of a retreat to some bands of pirates or robbers. The summit can 
only be gained by climbing up through a narrow aperture resem- 
bling a chimney. Some of our officers who ascended by this way, 
found at the top the ruins of several houses and two tanks. 

The natives have a tradition, that this singular spot was for- 
merly taken possession of by the crew of a Portuguese ship wreck- 
ed on the island, who for a long time resisted the attempts of the 
inhabitants to destroy them; 

Sandstone appears the predominant rock on the island. On 
many of the arid plains in the centre of Kisbm are found frag* 
ments of Mica, varying in size from 3 or 4 inches to even a foot 
square. 

Good bunting is obtained in several parts, and a small and very 
beautiful description of antelope is found during the day on the 
plains. At night they retreat to the hills. They are very shy, 
and, in order to give the greyhounds any chance of success, a par« 
ty must be stationed to turn them from the hills, for which they in- 
variably make upon the slightest alarm. They are sometimes 
taken after a run of two or three miles, completely tired, and 
unable to proceed further; but they more generally escape. I have 
known them in the former case to be taken alive and unhurt, tht 
dog standing over the poor animal, but unable from fatigue to harm 
it. Their flesh in the cold weather is much esteemed, but in the 
hot season it is lean and tasteless. Hares and small rabbits are 
also found on ibis island. Jackalls and foxes afford occasionally 
a good chase, but, as they are favored by the country, they more- 
frequently take to earth. Camels and asses are employed as beasts 
of burthen: in the rutting season the former are very savage. 

The principal birds are vultures, cranes, grey partridge, hawks,. 
pigeons, the kingfisher, uppoo, abd jay. There are several others 
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Remarkable for the beauty of their plumage. Several varieties 
of fish are caught on Basidoh bank: prawns, lobsters, and large 
crabs are al^o abundant. There are several varieties of snakes; 
8ome of the most venomous kind. 1 have seen death follow in 
two hours after the person had been bitten. 

From the irregular outline of the island, and the existence of 
numerous banks and islets, the direction of the channel which 
separates Kishm from the main is varied and tortuous. 

Commencing from the westward, %bout raidchannel between 
Basidoh and the main, there is a sandbank with about 10 feet 
water on it. Across this, towards the Persian coast, you carry a 
depth of 2 or 3 fathoms; but towards the Kishm side, the channel 
varies both in its nature and depth. In some places you have 
soA mud over hard rocks, in others a mixtui e of clay and mud 
very tenacious, and in other parts a clear bottom of sand. Pro- 
ceeding up the channel towards Gordn the deepest water is near 
the island, and its depth is indicated by the appearance of the 
shore; if the cliffs rise up boldly from the beach the water is deep 
close to the shore: on the other hand, where the plain slopes down 
to the sea, extensive mud flats run off it to a considerable dis- 
tance. Beyond Gorun, approaching towards Laft, two channels * 
branch forth; one near the Persifin shore used by ships, and another, 
although more narrow and winding, preferred by boats, on ac- 
count of its being free from rocks or banks: the space included 
between these two channels is nearly blocked up with mud flats 
dry at low, and but partially covered at high water. Narrow 
streams intersect these flats, and form them into groups of islets. 
These islets are covered with a dense jungle of mangrove trees; 
and the lively green of their foliage, in a country so destitute of 
vegetation, presents a refreshing and pleasing eflect. 

During our stay amidst these islets, we were apprehensive, from 
the dense nature of the jungles, and the thick fogs which we ob- 
served hovering over them, particnlurly after sunset, that severe 
sickness would have prevailed amongst us; but, notwithstanding 
that we were three weeks engaged in surveying this part of the 
ehannel, suffering much, though in the winter season, from ex- 
posure and fatigue, we had not a single case of fever. 

Beyond Laf\ the jungle disappears, but for about 16 miles the- 
channel continues equally intricate: from this point it runs along 
the Kishm shore, and eventually opens out into the Gulf of Hor- 
muz, where all is clear. 

There is a point of some interest connected with the set and 
direction of the tide in this channel ; the flood enters at both ex- 
tremities of the channel, and meets at Laf\, where the rise and 
fall is about 14 feet. This affords great facility in navigating the 
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Straits, for a vessel quitting the town of Kishm with the first of 
the flood may reach, and start from, Laft at high water, and have 
the whole of the ebb tide to carry her to Basidoh. 

The Island of Anjar is situated on the S. side of Kishm, opposite 
to the town of Laf(, which stands on the northern shore. This 
island was formerly inhabited, but since the destruction of the 
town by the pirates it has been deserted. Vessels occasionally 
seek shelter here, from northwesters. Water also can be procured 
from wells and reservoirs ^uated near the anchorage. 

A ruined mosque, which stands near the site of the former town, 
is still conspicuous. We found its geographical position to be, 
latitude ^G^' 4V N., longitude bb" & E. 

This island is formed of bare rocks, and has the volcanic ap* 
pearance which is commonly observed in the other islands of this 
Gulf. 

About S4 miles to the south of Basidoh, there are two uninha- 
bited islands, called the Great and Little Tomb. The former is 
well stocked with antelopes, and is much resorted to by the officers 
stationed at Basidoh, for the purpose of hunting. In the winter 
months the island is well covered with grass, and the water is very 
good. 

Larek is the last island to be mentioned. It lies in latitude 26^ 
53' N., longitude 54° S3' E. It is of a volcanic character, and 
in size, as well as in the coloring of its strata, is very similar to 
Dalmah, one of the islands near the Arabian Coast, called by us / 
Maud's Group. 

A rocky ledge, extending to the average width of half mile, sur- 
rounds Larek ; beyond that the water suddenly deepens over a ' 
bottom of rocks and sand to 18 or 20 fathoms. The island has 
neither harbour nor any secure anchorage near it, so that from 
whatever quarter the wind may blow, the sea rises and breaks with 
much fury over the rocks which girt its shore. It is therefore 
highly dangerous to land in unsettled weather, and for these rea- 
sons Larek is rarely visited. 

We found it inhabited by a few fishermen, who, to the number 
of about 100, reside in wretched huts, within the walls of an ex- 
tensive fort. They live together as one family, and are a poor 
and insolated race, bearing some resemblance to the tribe (to be 
described hereafter) who reside in the vicinity of Ras Masan- 
dam, with whom, and in this they are singular, they maintain a 
friendly intercourse. They have a great aversion to mixing with 
their neighbours, and rarely ever visit the town of Kishm, though 
only six miles distant. 

They subsist on fish and dates. No part of the island is cul- 
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tlvated) and the few cattle they rear for the sake of their milk, 
partake is general of the same food as their masters. 

I shall DOW conclude this sketch with a brief description of the 
land about Ras Masandam, and of the inhabitants who are found 
residing on the shores of the deep inlets and coves in its viciniry. 

Ras Masandam lies in latitude 26° S3' N., and longitude 66^ 
85' £• It forms the outer point of an island bearing the same 
appellation, but the true promontory of the coast is called Ras 
Gabr Hindi, or Ras el JibaL From this the island is separated by 
a deep but narrow channel. 

The Gape is about 200 feet in height, and rises abruptly from 
the sea. It is composed principally of basalt, which gives it a 
black and gloomy aspect. 

On both sides of this promontory the coast line is indented in a 
most singular manner into deep coves and inlets, extending as far 
as Ras Sheik Mastid on the western side, and to Ras Huffar to the 
southward. The two most remarkable of these inlets are named 
ip the new charts after Mr. filpbinstone and Sir J. Malcolm: 
the former inliet lies on the western side, and runs in a most tortu- 
ous course for nearly eight miles. At the bottom it is separated from 
Malcolm's inlet, which lies on the opposite side of the promontory, 
by a mountain ridge which is 500 feet high, and difficult to ascend, 
but only 100 yards broad at the summit. 

The depth of water in the coves varies from SO to 40 fathoms in 
the centre, shelving towards the rocks on either side over a bed of 
branching coral and fine sand. The water is exceedingly clear, 
and the various kinds of rock fish may be seen sporting amongst 
Ihe coral in 8 and 10 fathoms depth close to the shore. 

At the entrance, and inside the coves, there are several curious 
rocky islets; some of them with deep water close to their base. 

The hills, in general, rise perpendicularly from the sea, and 
average in height from 200 to 800 feet ; they are extremely rugged 
aod barren, and in some places deep caverns have been formed at 
the base by the action of the waves. They are'principally compos- 
ed of basalt Imd granite, in a state of discomposition, which ren- 
ders it dangerous to ascend in many places, as, by the slightest 
pressure, large masses of rock are detached. Quartz is met with 
very commonly, and likewise slate-stone. Some stunted shrubs 
and grass grow on the side of the hills, and likewise the senna 
plant. 

Khas4b bay (the fort in latitude fl&* 53' N., longitude 66"" 
2fy £.) is the only one of the inlets in this vicinity which 
differs sufficiently from the others to merit a separate notice* 
Nature appears less forbidding in this spot, for at the bot- 
tom of the bay there Is a plain of considerable extenti which 
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18 covered with a rich soil, and yields a tolerable crop of 
wheat, barley aod onions, besides dates ; and the verdure, which 
is everywhere surrounded by naked rocks, produces a pleasing 
effect. 

The fort is large, and strongly built of the usual form, with 
turrets at the corner; but it is considerably out of repair, and will 
soon fall into ruin. Good water is plentiful, and easily procured; 
and we obtained some cattle and other supplies from the natirea. 

Fish are procured in great abundance in all the coves: mullet, 
sir fish, and the different kinds of rock fish, are the most eommon; 
oysters are found attached to the cliffs, and are very good. The 
natives procure a beautiful large conch shell from a great depth, 
and eat tha fish when cooked. 

The isolated condition of the inhabitants of these hills and 
coves, has rendered them remarkable fc their primitive state of 
ignorance and poverty, which is, however, compensated in a great 
measure by their love of home and general contentment. They 
are principally found residing in the little sandy bays situated 
at the extreme end of the inlets, living in small stone huts, and sur^ 
rounded by a few palm trees: they subsist on fish, barley, cakes, 
goat's milk, and dates. They are badly clothed, but their dress 
is not otherwise remarkable. \ 

They profess the Mahomedan religion, and practise its lam as 
far as they understand them. They speak Arabic, a corrupt jargon 
certainly, and difficult to be understood even by Arabs; but I do 
not believe that they have a distinct language, for when Mr. 
Wellsted put the question to the Imam of Muscat, he decidedly 
said they had not ; that he had seen a few of them at Muscat, but 
he believed it was very seldon: that they ever lefl their natiTS 
hills, and they were a singular, but a poor and inoffensive race. 

It is impossible to say what their number may be, as they ahift 
about at different seasons, and sometimes quit their valleys and 
live on the summit of the hills. At a place called Limab, we 
found them residing in natural excavations on the side of a steep 
hill, the front part on!y being partially built up with loose stones. 
It had a most singular appearance. The caverns were in ranges 
one above the other ; the children were usually seen tied with 
cords, to prevent them tumbling down the precipice. 

They are too ignorant to be even inquisitive*, and when some 
of them were induced to come on board, idiotic surprise for a 
moment, and indifference immediately aAerwards, formed the prin- 
cipal characteristic of these poor people. Watches, pictures, and 
looking-glasses were shown to them, which they had evidently 
never seen before ; bat the chain cable and the pigs were the 
only objects that fixed their attention. Their interest in the cable 
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arose from the following circumstance. We anchored in the first 
deep cove, about 10 o'clock at night, in 40 fathoms, and the 
chain in running out of the hause certainly made a noise, which 
reverberated amongst the hills to such a degree that the inhabi- 
tants fled in terror with their wives and families, and could not be 
induced to return again, until the cause of their p.Iarm was ex- 
plained to them. 

The natives are very indolent and slovenly, and never work 
more than is necessary for their mainlenance ; fishing and making 
nets are their only occupations. The women do the house work, 
and milk the goats, which ramble about the bills. We conceived 
at first that their goats were wild, indeed they were so to us, and 
afiforded some good sport: however, it was explained by the na« 
fives tharthey were individual property, and we paid liberally for 
our mistake. We found the people exceedingly civil and good 
natured, and they seldom allowed us to leave a village without 
inviting us to feed on dates and milk. 

The men possess the faculty of pitching the voice to a remarked 
ble shrill note, which can be heard over the hills and valleys to a 
distance which would be considered incredible. *v ' » 
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II -^Remarki on the history ofiome of the oldest races now settled 
in Bombay} with reasons for supposing that the present island of 
Bombay consisted^ in the lAth century y of two or more distinet 
islands. By R. X. Murphy, Esquire. 

The present numerous population of Bombay is composed of a 
great yariety of castes and races, distinguished from each other by 
very marked characteristics ; and affording, could the suocessive 
periods of their settlement be traced with certainty, a series of li?- 
ing records, indicative of events in its political or commercial 
history, that have gradually tended to raise it from a barren spot to 
its present wealth and importance. Thus, for instance, the great 
inOux of Parsee inhabitants may be set down as cotemporary 
with the decline of Surat, and the transfer of its trade to the port 
of Bombay ; the Bramhin population commenced with our re- 
lations with the Peishwa, received a great accession at his over- 
throw, and has been ever since on the increase; the Persian, Arab 
and Khandaharee settlers mark the epoch oftbe trade in horses; 
and perhaps the settlement of the Camatees might be traced to 
the expedition to £gypt or some similar event,* which brought 
into Bombay a numerous body of officers and their retainers from 
the Madras presidency. Were this principle to be thoroughly fol- 
lowed up with every section of the population, making use at once 
of their records, their traditions, and their usages, searching into 
the signification and origin of the names of localities, and testing 
all the information thus obtained by a comparison with the Portu- 
guese, Mahomedan and English authors, that have treated on con- 
temporary subjects, the result might be a history of this island and 
of its dependencies, particularly Salsette, of very considerable in- 
terest, and perhaps of not inferior accuracy. Upon the above prin- 
ciple I have endeavoured to trace a general outline of the history of 
the oldest races now in Bombay, using language^ in the first in- 
stance, as the medium for ascertaining those races. Among the va- 
rious dialects of Mahratta spoken in Bombay, there is one peculiar 
one, which, as it is that spoken by the Native Christians of Salsette, 
Mahim,Matoonga and Mazagon,must have been the dialect of this 
large body before their conversion from Hinduism by the Por^ 
tuguese ; for the Portuguese could not have introduced so peculiar 
a dialect, having nothing European in its character, into the lan- 
guage of their converts; and since their conversion the latter have 
lived as a distinct body, and come into contact with no other infia- 

* I do not pretend to fix the particular event, but merely to indieat« th« pro- 
bability of a connection between each settlement and tome hi storical ftet. 
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ence likely to effect it. The fair presumption, therefore, is, thatthe 
dialect spoken by the Native Christians of Bombay and Salsette, 
was the dialect spoken by a large portion of the population of 
these islands before the arrival of the Portuguese, and we are thus 
prepared to look for the oldest Hindik inhabitants among those 
castes whose language is still most strongly tinctured with this pe- 
culiar dialect. Accordingly oo applying the principle, we find this 
dialect entering very largely into the language spoken by ^ye 
distinct sections of the population, and every step we take, in trac- 
ing the traditional or recorded history of these ^ve sections, con- 
firms us in the conclusions drawn from their speech and marks them 
OS the oldest unconverted settlers in Bombay. These are 

1 The Colees or fishermen. 

2 The BhoglBS, Bhundarees or Tody -drawers. 
S The Pulsheas, Joshees or Hindu doctors. 

4 The Pathany or Pathary Purvoes. 

5 The Panchkulseas, Wadavuls or Carpenters, which caste also 
take care of all the cocoanut gardens on the island. 

The evidence of language above adduced will fix these races 
on the island previous to its occupation by the Portuguese ; but 
that they were so previous to any Mahomedan settlement, even so 
early as the commencement of the 14th century appears extreme 
ly probable from the following two circumstances. 

Ist. The first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan took place 

Dow. vol. 1. in 1S92, when Alla-ud-deen defeated the Hindoo 
*** Grant Duff. P*"'"^® Ramdeo Jado w near Deogirj, or Deogurh, the 
vol.1, p. 45. modern Dowlutabad; and the first extension of the 
Mahomedan power to the sea ports of the Concan in 1S18 ; when 
the Emperor Moombarik I. having overcome and beheaded Hirpal 
Deo near the same city," ordered his garrisons to be extended as far 

Dow. vol. 1' as the sea.'' Now both these circumstances, the de- 
^ Grant Duff. ^®^' of Ramdeo Raja by Allah-ud-deen, and the ex- 
Tol. 1. p. 47. tension of Mahomedan power toMahim^ Salsette, 

and other places on the shores of the Concan, are specifically 
mentioned in the MSS. histories of the Pathany Purvoes, which 
I have examined ; and the latter event is therein stated to have 
occurred when at least four of these five races were settled on 
Bombay and Salsette* 

2d. A Sanscrit legend in my possession entitled WaUceihunir 
Mahatma, or " the greatness of Walkeshwur," which contains 
some account of the temples on Malabar Point and the old Moom- 
badevee temple,* describes the Hindoo inhabitants of Bombay as 

* The old templ« of Moombadevee, from which the name Bombay was probably 
derired, was on the etplanude, and removed aboat 80 yean ago to ita present 
•ite. 
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sufibring in their religion, from tho tyranny of the same Moom-' 
barik I, shortly before the erection of that temple, a circumstance 
which shows that something like a superior grade of Hindoo socie* 
ty existed at that period on the island; for mere Colees could 
scarcely have required such a temple, or have been very sensible 
to religious persecution. 

Having thus fixed these races on Bombay at a very early period, 
I shall proceed to notice some circumstances which distinguish them 
from the other castes now composing the Hindoo population, and 
which are necessary to render the MSS. histories intelligible; but I 
shoukl first observe that a very large proportion of the two first 
races, the Colees and Bhundarees, are now merged in the Native 
Christian population of Salsette and Bombay, many of whom still 
retain the Hindoo costume, some their original surnames and occu- 
pations, and all their original dialect. The first remarkable cha- 
racteristic which forms the bond of connexion between the £[ve 
races is this very dialect, already noticed. They all speak Mah- 
ratta, but a Mahratta which is more or less distinguished in all by 
peculiarities which exist in their full barbarity and harshnes among 
the Colees alone, of whom, whether Native or Christian, it is tho 
natural language. Hence |it is commonly termed the *' Coolee 
bhasha," or Colee language; and fiom this circumstance it may be 
fairly inferred, that this race was the first, and, for a considerable 
the time, most numerous, on the island ; and that the other four 
races were subsequent settlers, who, by long residence amongst 
them, gradually acquired a dialect approaching to theirs, though 
not quite so harsh or so corrupt: this becomes more strong from the 
fact that the same dialect, though prevalent among the Colees in 
other parts of the Concan, does not exist among any class, however 
low or illiterate, in the interior. Among the other four classes this 
characteristic is less marked; and among the Pulsheas, Purvoea^ and 
even the Panchkulseas, it is beginning to grow perceptibly more 
faint. The infiux of Bramhins from the Deccan and Concan, the 
publications and Mahratta schools of the N. E. Society, which 
have established a correct standard of language, and the pride of 
caste, which, of latter years, has led all the educated classes to 
throw aside their barbarous idiom and ape the purest Bramhinical 
dialect, have produced, even in my own recollection, a very great 
change in this respect. Yet the characteristic still exists among the 
older branches of these races, it is very perceptible in all their writ- 
ings of an old date, and I am assured that thirty years ago It 
deeply infected every family among them. 

Of the Bhundarees the most remarkable usage is their fondness 
for a peculiar species 0f long trumpet called Bhongulee^ whicb, 
ever since the dominion of the Portuguese, they have had the prK> 
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vilege of carrying and blowing on certain state occasions. Fryer, 

in a letter written from Bombay between 1673 

Ind'illnd P«- ^^^ ^^^'» describes the Bhundarees as forming 
sia, p. 68. a sort of honorary guard or heralds to the Go 

vernor; and even to this day they carry the Uni* 
on flag, and blow their immense trumpet before the High Sheriff 
on the opening of the Quarter Sessions. This singular privilege 
receives considerable illustration from a fact stated in the MSS. 
histories, that; shortly before the Portuguese occupation of Bom- 
hay, a race of Bhongule or trumpeter chiefs seized upon and 
maintained the government of Mahim, to which Bombay and Sal- 
sette were then subject. This then would appear to have been a 
dynasty of Bhundaree princes, whose humble representatives are 
still to be seen blowing their trumpets, and carrying their stand- 
ards in the pageants of another royalty. 

The Fulseas or Joshees call themselves Bramhins: but no other 
Bramhins will eat with th€m, or admit their title to the name. 
Yet, that for a long period they were in Bombay acknowledged 
as such, 13 placed beyond a doubt; for Ragonath Joshee is in 
possession of an order from the Recorder's Court, dated 70 or 80 
years ago, and bearing the Court's seal, from which it appears that 
they were then the only officiating Bramhins recognised by the 
British authorities in Bombay; and to this day several Purvoe 
families employ individuals of this caste as priests in all their reli* 
gious ceremonies. 

The Pathany Purvoes claim descent from some Solar and Lunar 
Xetry kings who fled from Pyetun, or from Guzerat, and, seizing 
upon a portion of the Conkan, established a principality, the capi- 
tal of which was Mahim on this island. They disown the Panch- 
kulseas,'or carpenters, as equals; but generally admit that the latter 
were formerly connected with this principality in some inferior 
capacity. 

The Pancbkulseas likewise claim a Xetry origin, and an equality 
with the Purvoes. 

The Bramhins treat the pretensions to caste of all these three 
classes with contempt, maintaining that they are all sprung from 
one Shoodra origin. They allow them, however, generally to have 
settled in Mahim some centuries ago, and, under Bimb Raja, go- 
remed Salsette and a portion of the Concan. The MSS. to which 
I am about to refer profess to be histories of this dominion, and 
from them it appears that there were two capitals, one Mahim, and 
the other Prutappooree, in the district of Merole in Salsette. There 
appears, indeed, to have e'xisted a kingdom still more anciently 
established in the latter island under the Naiks, whom these new 
settleni dispossessed; and of this dynasty must have been that Raja 
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mentioned by Grant Duff (on the aathority of a grant engraved 
on a copper plate found near Tannah) as having reigned 
' in or near Salsette in A . D. 1018, claiming de- 

I '^p? 28." * ^^ scent from the kings of Tagar. Of the inscrip- 
tions from stones found in Salsette, forwarded to 
me by Mr. Wathen, one is the fragment of a grant, ia the 
village of Ootun in Salsette, from a prince named Keahee Deo 
Raja in the year of our era 1047; and the others are similar grants 
in Ootun and Veoor from Huripal Deo in A. D. 1099, and A, D. 
1100. These two last dates, however, there is reason to believe, are 
incorrectly copied, for there is a difference of ten years between the 
names of the years as they stand in the cycle [Sumvutsur] and 
the figures; one of them, that dated A. D. 1099, asserts that 
there was an eclipse of the moon on the day on which it was writ- 
ten. All three name the Rajas as the descendants of a long line of 
ancestors. 

I shall now proceed to give a short abstract of these MSS. which 
profess to give an account of the kingdom founded by Bimb Raja 
at Mahim, in which ,although the Pathany Purvoes chiefly figure, 
the other four races are necessarily introduced, though in a variety 
of ways in the different MSS. 

The first MSS. and that which I have most thoroughly examin- 
ed, is a BukuTf or prose history, written by Junardun Gunesh of 
Mahim, apparently very shortly af\er the capture of Bassein by 
the Mahrattas in 1739. It is addressed to Anunta Chrishna at 
Moongy Pyetun, f and opens as follows: 

** In obedience to the commands you wrote me, to send you a 
history of the first settlement in the Concan of the Solar and Lu- 
nar Rajas, the Pathany Purvoes, and what persons became sao- 
cessively rulers over their territory, I now write the following 
details." 

The narrative commences with the defeat of Ramdeo Raja by 
Allah-ud-deen at Pyetun, or Deogiri, about A. D. 1394— his repos- 
session of his kingdom, and the obstinacy of his son Kesbow Row 
in holding out after his father's defeat. In all these circumstances. 
Grant D ff notwithstanding some confusion in the mode 
vol. I. p. '45. 46! of narrating them, the main facts agree with 
D^. ▼ol. I. p. DoYf and Grant Duff, and the date given is 

within two years of that assigned by the for- 
mer: but while these authorities, as well as the common traditions 
of the country, assign to Ramdeo Raja a Shoodra descent, and the 
Shoodra surname of Jadow, by which his supposed descendants, 
an influential family of Desbmookhs, are still known, the MSS* on 
the contrary, gives him a pedigree from the Solar Xetry kings, and 

f One €opy says at Oude, but thia would Men an error. 
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carefully suppresses the surname of Jadow, substituting that of 
Kan^. Should therefore the Pathany Purvoes be eventually es^ 
tablished as the legitimate descendants of this prince, which they 
claim to be, though their title to a military and ruling lineage will 
be thereby made out, the same circumstance will overthrow all their 
pretensions to a pure or even mixed Xetry origin, and replace 
them as the offspring of a peculiar section of Sboodra chiefs, io 
whom three centuries of supremacy, followed by two of civil and 
sedentary employment, have obliterated their original gross and 
robust physical characteristics, and produced a superior mental 
and more delicate bodily development. 

The second son of this Ramdeo Raja is stated in the MSS. to 
have been Bimb Raja, who, during the power of his father, had 
been vested with the principality of Oodeypore in Guzerat. He 
appears subsequently to have been fixed at AhintU-wada some 
other locality in Surat, with which I am unacquainted, whence, al^ 
ter the defeat of his father, and the general advance of Mahomedan 
domination to the south and west, he was forced to emigrate in A. 
D. 1295, with twelve other Solar princes, 64 Lunar Xetry families 
of distinction, and a large body of military followers. With these 
he advanced to the south, and, dispossessing the Naik princes, seiz- 
ed successively upon Chlknee, Tarapoori Asseree, Keluve-Mahim, 
Thul, Salsette and Mahim, which he consolidated into a principa- 
lity divided into 15 mahals or districts, containing 444 vlllagesi 
portioned out under the administration of his principal followers. 
The names of the twelve Solar princes and their families, and those' 
of the 15 mahals or districts, are stated at length in the MSS. 
Mahim is therein described as a barren island, inhabited by Colees 
alone^ but so pleasantly situated, that Bimb Raja had it planted 
and colonised by his followers: the principal families in his train 
built residences, and laid out gardens in it, in imitation of their 
chief; and thus were formed the rudiments of a settlement which 
shortly became the capital of a flourishing little state. The names 
given to Mahim in the MSS. are '* the island of Mahim/' " Muhi- 
kaputee," " Prubhavuttee," and '* Bimbustban,'' or " the place 
of Bimb." From the various chiefs who settled there, or received 
eabbordinate administrations in Keluve-Mahim,Choul, Baseein &c. 
the present Pathany Purvoes are alleged to be descended, and hence 
to have borne to this day the surnames " of Keluve-kur" Mabira- 
kur,** « Wassei-kur," " Choul-kur," &c. 

On the death of Bimb Raja, his son Prutapshah succeeded him, 
and built the other capital, Prutappooree, Id Merole in Salsette : 
during the latter part of his reign he became involved in a war with 
Nagar Shah, a chief of Chonl, whom this MSS. alleges to have been 
his brother-in-law: and who, ailer repeatedly defeating him and 
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^is allies, at length deprived him of his kingdom, and reigned in 
Mahim and Salsette in his stead. The chiefs who had aided 
Nagar Shah to this elevation, were not rewarded by him according 
to their expectations, and in the feuds which followed some of them 
invited the Mahomedans to their aid — the result was a Mahomedan 
•^force sent to Salsette and Mahim, which captured and slew Nagar 
Shah, and established the sovereignty of their master in these 
places, but, as it seems, without making any large settlement at the 
*time on this island. We next have a dynasty of Bhongule, or 
Trumpeter, chiefs, whom there is every reason for believing to be 
Bhundarees, since they retain the Bhongulee-trumpet and the 
name of Bbongules to this day, and still have some privileges 
In public pageants, which seem the faint shadows of former 
power. The Mahomedans are described as overthrowing the 
'Bhongules and again becoming ascendant; and I am led to sup- 
pose, that on the arrival of the Potuguese, the Bhongules, or Bhuo'- 
darees, sided with the latter for the expulsion of the Maho- 
medans, and thus, perhaps, retained those privileges to which there 
has been no interruption since the dominion of the Portuguese. 
The Mahomedans, after the defeat of the Bhongules, are represented 
BS gradually mastering the whole Concan; and Bahadoor Khan was 
governor of the Bassein district, when the Portuguese luring him 
with a hope of gain, established their factory there, which they very 
^oon changed into a fortress and powerful military hold. The trea- 
chery, cruelty, and conquests of the Portuguese are described, and 
their occupation of Bombay, Salsette and Mahim, is mentioned as 
closing the existence of the state founded by Bimb Raja. The 
transfer of Bombay to England in dowry is cursorily mentioned, 
and the remainder of the MSS. is filled with the rise of the Mah- 
ratta power, the struggles bewteen the Mahrattas and Portuguese^ 
and the famous siege of Bassein, whose fall in 1739 A. D. afcera 
resistance of three years, closes the record. 

In the above document the Colees are acknowledged as the first 
iohabitants of Bombay or Mahim; but neither Pulseas nor Panch- 
kulseas are introduced throughout under those names. There are 
a few Bramhins mentioned, who probably were Pulseas — and the 
planting of the gardens seems to indicate the Panchkulseas or Wa- 
davuls. The existence of gardens of cocoanut must have soon in- 
troduced Bhandarees; and these must have been very numerous 
on the island, though it appears they were aided by the Bhanda- 
rees of Choul, to have assumed the command of the island, and 
sustained a prolonged contest with the Mahomedan detachments. 

The second MSS. is also a prose BukuVy coinciding in almost eve« 
ry particular with the first, but containing, in adddition, a list of 
villagej under the Bimb dyiiasty, with their products in kind and 
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Specie, and the application of the revenue. A comparison of these 
with the present would be interesting, if the identity of localities 
can be ascertained. 

The third MSS. is the Bimhakhyan^ or History of Bimb, in a sort 
of jingling rhyme called Ouyen, or " strings of verse," which is the 
only, or at least the most common, sort of poetry applied by the 
Mahrattas to narrative. This book was forwarded to me by Mr, 
Wathen; and while it confirms both the former accounts in most 
particulars, and opens and closes at the same periods, it contains 
a few particulars, which are either additional or in contradiction to 
them. The first settlement is asserted to have been made at Wal- 
keshwur, whence Bimb Raja removed to Mahim, where he fixed 
bis capital. A race of Bramhins is introduced, to whom he gave 
the village of Pulshea-vulee, or the **Pulseas' range," in which we 
at once recognise the Pulseas. The Panchkulseas arc also intro- 
duced as Lunar Xetrys, who were degraded and forced to become 
carpenters for having admitted to their caste and eaten with a Colee, 
who had assisted in seizing their enemy in the water. 

The fourth is a prose compilation, for it seems to be a collection 
of papers by very different hands; some of them evidently Bramhi- 
nical— also sent by Mr. Wathen. One of these papers maintains 
that, so far from having any claim to be the legitimate descendants of 
Bimb Raja, whose existence and power at Mahim it acknowledges, 
they are the offspring of an illicit connexion between one of the 
Bramhin ministers at his court with a female of the family of 
Bimb, daughter to the Rana of Maoolee ; and that hence they 
were called " Purbheej," or " the seed of a stranger." If the in- 
scriptions, however, sent by Mr. Wathen, be genuine and correctly 
decyphered, they overthrow this assertion, as one of them, dated 
two centuries before the arrival of Bimb, is stated to be written by 
" Velgee Purvo," or Purbhoo," a proof that the name of the caste 
existed long before this frail daughter of tho Manolee Rana was 
born. Of the previous settlement at Walkeshwur, the gifl of Pul- 
sea-vulee to the Pulseas, and the degradation of the Panchkulseas, 
nearly the same account is given in another part of this compila- 
tion as in the poetical history. The war between Nagarshah and 
Prutapshah and its results are also similar; but with this difference, 
that this Chief of ChampavDtee (Choul) is asserted to have been a 
Vuishy or Banyan, (very probably meant for the caste of Sheiyas 
or military-Banyans,) and not a brother-in-law of Prutapshah: the 
course of Raja Bimb's emigration is also diflferently laid down, 
and bis relationship to Ramdeo Raja omitted. He is stated to 
have come from Cbampaneer to Moongee Pyetun, and thence to 
the Concan, to seek bis fortune as a military adventurer. In ano- 
ther part of this compilation a very different admission is made 
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from that giren abore regarding the origin of these races. Both 
Purvoes and Panchkulseas are denominated true Lunar Xetrys, 
and the latter received the name of JFadavul, or gardener, merely 
from having given up war, and taken to the cultivation of the 
cocoanut gardens. 

There is a fifth collection of papers at Bassein which I have not 
yet seen, but which, lam informed, go to establish the following 
facts. That Bimb Raja was a Shoodra Chief, who conquered Sal- 
sette and a portion of the Northen Conkan, and established a state, 
of which Mahim was the capital; that his followers after their set- 
tlement divided themselves from circumstances into three classes, 
which have since remained separate. The most instructed acted 
as priests to the rest, and are the progenitors of the Pulseas; the 
higher military chiefs maintained possession of all the honorable 
and profitable posts in the government, and retained to themselves 
exclusively the title of Prubhoosj Furbhoos or lords, from whom 
are descended the Pathnny Purvoes, and the humbler followers 
and dependants were settled in the gardens as cultivators and 
carpenters, the forefathers of the present Panchkulseas* A stone 
at Mahim inscribed with Sanscrit characters, is said to exist in 
one of the cocoanut gardens, and to throw some light upon these 
points. 

There is evidently a great deal of confusion and discrepancy in 
these accounts ; and there are, in all, long intervals of time inade- 
quately filled up. Yet upon a few leading points they nearly all 
mainly agree. . 

Whether these three races were originplly three, or one only, 
which acted on the little theatre of the M ihim State, the same 
drama of segregation into priests, warriors, and cultivators, which 
bad already been performed on the larger stages of Egypt and In- 
dia, and towards which all new societies have perhaps a tendency, 
is still uncertain. But that Bimb Raja did form such a settlement 
at Mahim about the date of All-ud-deen's invasion of the Decpan, 
and that these three classes were more or less connected with that 
settlement, which, though falling under the power of different 
chiefs and races, always retained Salsette as its principal domain 
np to the decline of the Portuguese, seems to be a point in which 
all, however in other respects conflicting, clearly agree. 

Goncluslong. The only historical conclusions which we can 

from the above ^s yet deduce with a very tolerable degree of pro- 
bability, are the following. 

1. That previous to A. D. 1395, Bombay was inhabited by Co- 
lees only, who are, as far as yet appears, its first inhabitants. 

2. That about A. D. 1295, Bimb Raja took possession of it. 
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aod planted it, ebtefly v^ith cocoaDut, probably iatrodaoiog Bbuii* 
darees at tbe same period* 

B. Tbat tbe Pathaoy Purvoesi Pulseas and Paocblculseafl, are 
the descendants of bis followers^ wbose language bas, by long resi- 
dence among a population of Colees, acquired a strong tincture of 
their dialect* 

4. That his immediate successor was dispossessed of his autho- 
rity by invaders from Cboul, who, if not his own kindred, were 
of tbe Sbety a or military Banyan caste* 

5. That these were subdued by the Mahomedans* 

6. That after this period Mahim was ruled by a race of Bbon- 
gule or Trumpeter Chiefs, who were, in all probability, Bbunda« 
rees, but who sunk the latter name, and assumed the more warlike 
term of Bhongule (still applied to them) on attaining dominion. 

7. That the Bhongule or Bhundaree rulers were again subdued 
by the Mahomedans, but that at the arrival of the Portuguese they 
were either once more in power, or assisted the invaders against 
the Mahomedans ; and thus retained the privileges, which they 
liave ever since claimed and exercised^ of blowing their large 
trumpet, and carrying their standards in all royal pageants and pro- 
cessions, as described by Mr* Fryer in 1673, and still witnessed at 
the opening of the Quarter Sessions. 

Thus we shall have tbe following races as successively domin- 
ant in Bombay between 1290 and the present era. 

1* The Colees. 

S. The ancestors of the Pathany Purvoes, Pulseas and Panch- 
kulseas* 

d. The invaders from Choul of disputed caste, but probably 
only a different branch of the last* 

4. The Mahomedans* 

5. Tbe Bhongules or Bhundareea. 

6. The Mahomedans. 

7. (probably) the Bhundareea or Bhongules again* 

8. The Portuguese* 

9. The English* 

But this is merely an outline, which it will require more materi- 
als, and a more leisurely examination of them to fill up correctly* 

The want of a good map of Salsette has hitherto prevented me 
from attempting to verify the names of places contained m the 
above MSS. One conclusion, however, I was led to by reading tbe 
two first, for which I was at the time quite unprepared, namely, 
^bat the present island of Bombay formed in the year 1395 A. D. 
at least two distinct islands — for J\Iahim is mentioned as a dtstinet 
island of itself, and Bombay as if it were altogether another 
place. This inference; already strong on my tnind, from these 

5 
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MSS. has been strengthened by finding a Bimilar supposition advanc 
ed in a note to Colonel Briggs' Mahomedan Power io India, of 
which I was quite unaware till pointed out to me by Mr. Bell, of the 
N. E. Society. I have since examined the native names of loca- 
lities in Bombay and endeavotfred^ to trace theif origin, and the 
result is all in favor of the above conclusion. The neighbour hood 
of the gaol is termed Oomer»khadee. This word khadee is always 
applied to saltwater creeks nearly dry at low, and covered at high- 
water: thus the Colaba ferry and the various estuaries oo the island 
at Mahim, Mazagon, &c. are all called khadeep and on enquiry I 
find that it is the common tradition in Bombay, that up to the time 
of the wall built to keep out the sea, upwards of 80 years agoj men*- 
troned in Dr. Lind's Essay, as quoted in " Ive's Voyage to India,'' 
the sea at high tide flowed from the west up to this point, laying 
under water the present Bhendy Bazar. I find also near the 
present temple of Moombadevee, a place called Pay-Dhoonee, o^ 
the place for'* washing of feet;" and of this locality the old inhabi- 
tants tell me, that the men and cattle coming into Bombay from Sal, 
sette and Mahim used to wash their feet in a shallow stream of salt 
water, formed here by the tide from the west. What is still a more 
curious, and an equally authenticated, fact, is, that the Hindoos 
formerly visited Mahaluxmee in boats, embarking at Paydhooneei 
and sailing over the present Camatpoor. If the water at so recent a 
period flowed so far to the southward, its northern incursion must 
have been in proportion, and this would bring it over all the salt 
batty ground as far as Colonel Dickenson's house. There would 
thus be left a very narrow strip of land uncovered between Col* 
Dickenson's and the estuary at Mr. Owen's, and this is probabry 
the point where four or five centuries earlier the tides met and di- 
vided the island; for the high range of land between Oomer-kbadee 
and the harbour render a junction there very improbable. 

There is, however, another mode of intersecting the island, 
namely, supposing the water of the sea to have flowed longitudi' 
nally, from the flats, across the bund which at present connects 
Mahim with Sion; thus cutting off Mahim from Sion and Ma- 
toonga: this, however, will not invalidate the statement of the tide 
flowing as far as Oomer kliadee and Paydhoonee, which is well 
established; and it U not impossible that both suppositions are 
correct, and that the present island consisted originally of four, 
which have gradually been united into one. 

The accompanying map will illustrate my meaning on the first 
hypothesis. 
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IIL— Memoir on the Gulf of Akabah and the head of the Bed 
Sea, By Lieat.T. G. Carless, I. N. Assistant Surveyor. 

The following account of the Gulf of Akabah, a branch of the 
Red Sea hitherto almost unknown, is drawn up from a few notes 
taken during the survey of that place by Conamander Moresby, of 
the Indian Navy, in 1833; and, as the extensive bay outside the en- 
trance is in a great measure connected with it, a short description 
of its shores, islands, and inhabitants, is also given. Although the 
most favorable season of the year was chosen for ascending the 
Gulf, the winds, especially in the lower part, blew with such vio- 
lence, as frequently to place the vessel in situations of greac dan- 
ger; and it was not until after several attempts had failed, that we 
succeeded in reaching its upper extremity, where a secure ancho- 
rage being fortunately discovered, our operations commenced un- 
der rather more favorable circumstances than had at first been an- 
ticipated. The difficulties encountered at the outset from bad 
weather and other causes, naturally made us anxious to complete 
the Survey before the stormy months arrived; and as it was neces- 
sary to proceed as rapidly as possible in order to effect this, lit- 
tle time could be spared from more important duties for obtain- 
ing information concerning the country and its inhabitants. W« 
were also frequently prevented from extending our researches 
when opportunities did occur, by the hostile disposition evinced on 
several occasions by the natives, who are noted throughout the up« 
per part of the Red Sea for treachery and ferocity: we had fre« 
quently been cautioned, by individuals well acquainted with 
their character, against placing ourselves in their power, or 
trusting them in any way whatever ; and it was not long be» 
fore we had reason to regret that we had not followed their 
advice. Durng our intercourse with the tribe occupying the 
country about Mugnah and Eynounah, ono of the chiefs ma- 
naged to extort a sum of money from some of the officers, 
who, confiding in his professions of friendship, incautiously 
placed themselves in his power; an account of the circumstance 
was immediately sent to the other tribes, and wherever the ship 
afterwards approached the shore, the natives were evidently pre- 
pared, to take advantage of any opportunity that might occur, for 
attempting a similar act of treachery: amongst those we met on 
the Eastern side of the Oulf this was particularly apparent, and 
we could not land in consequence, nor gain any information; res- 
pecting the mountainous district they inhabit. Fortunately, th^ 
failure of our attempts to examine it is scarcely to be regretted, 
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since it has l>een explored by a scientific and enterprissingtraTeller, 
Mr. Ruppell, who, 1 believe, has given the result of his reseachet 
in this interesting region to the world. Under the protection 
of one of the principal Sheiks he crossed the mountains between 
Akabah and Eynounah in safety, and succeeded also in examining 
a considerable portion of the shores of the Gulf. A correct idea, 
however, of this extraordinary place, which, from its peculiar for- 
mation, is perhaps without a parallel on the face of the globe« 
can only be obtained in traversing it by water; and as an opportu- 
nity has been afforded me of examining it in this manner, which 
it is probable will not soon occur to others, I am induced to record 
my observations. 

The peninsula of Sinai, which is of a triangular form, and 
bounded on two sides by the Gulfs of Akabah and Suez, terminates 
in a low bluff promontory, called Ras Mahomraed. About 65 
miles to the westward, on the opposite coast of Arabia, stands 
the town and castle of Moilah, and the deep irregular bay,' full 
of islands and reefs included between these two points, forms 
the head of the Red Sea. The mouth of the Gulf of Akabah is 
situated in the N. W. angle, and four large islands^ Tirabn, 
Senaffer, Shooshooah, and Burraghan, extend from it in nearly 
a direct line along the shore to Eynounah, a capacious harbour on 
the other side, S7 miles above Moilah. Besides these, which 
are 6 or 8 miles from the land, there are three groups of islets, 
one near the entrance of the Gulf, another close to £ynounab, 
and a third in the vicinity of Moilah: the two first are irre- 
gularly placed on narrow ridges of coral rock, which, branching 
out In every direction, connect them with each other end the shore; 
but the latter lies some distance from it, and the channel inside is 
broad and deep. In many parts of the bay, extensive clusters of 
coral reefs are met with, in every stage of formation : most of 
them have risen nearly to the surface of the water, but a few are 
still several fathoms below it. Outside the large islands, and Hi 
some of the channels between, the sea is of great depth, there be- 
ing no bottom at 150 and SOO fathoms, and this is likewise the 
case in the centre of the bay, where there are no shoals, and tiie 
water continues deep close up to the beach. 

Ras Mahommed is formed by a piece of flat table-land, about 
100 feet high, which rises from the water in black perpendieular 
eliffs, and is connected with the ertremky of the Peninsula by a 
narrow ridge of sand : in its vicinity there is no bottom at 150 fa- 
thoms, and a near approach to it, even in moderate weather, is 
rendered dangerous by the baffling winds out of the two Gulfs, and 
^he confused swell caused by the meeting of the currents. In a 
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small inlet on the Eastern side, called Gozalanee, the water is of 
similar deptb^^i^nd when the naquedabs of the bugalalis are 
forced to run into it for shelter, they are obliged to make them 
fast to the shore. 

From the Cape to the mouth of the Gulf, the coast is rocky and 
extremely irregular in its outline ; and about half way between 
forms a deep bay, in the upper part of which, there are two small 
harbours, Sberm Sheik and Sherm ul Moyah. The country below 
them iscorered with a confused massof hills, which near the seaform 
several small ranges that run out beyond the coast line, and descend to 
the water in steep precipices. Above the Sherms the land for many 
miles, rises gradually, from the summit of the cliffs on the beach, to 
the foot of the loAy chain of mountains tunning through the centre 
of the Peninsula, and presents to the view an extensive sloping 
plain, with numerous sharp peaks of red granite protruding here 
and there through the surface: it is intersected throughout with 
deep valleys, but they are so narrow that they cannot be seen from 
ft distance, and the upper part is composed of a stratum of coarse 
dark sandstone, about three feet thick, covered with a layer of 
loose stones and gravel: along the shore it projects considerably 
beyond the face of the cliffs, and as the soft earth beneath crum* 
bles away, falls in large massess and strews the beach with frag« 
ments« 

The Sherms are situated in the angle formed by a projecting part 
of the coast, and are separated from each other by a low, rocky 
lODgue of land. Sherm Sheik owes its appellation to the circuw- 
■lance of an Arab sheik having died there on his return from Mec- 
ca, -end is a small semicircular cove open to the S. £. In the cen- 
tre the water is of great depth, but close along the beach there is 
ft ledge of soundings sufficiently broad to admit of vessels anchor- 
ing on it when the winds are from the northward. A range of 
low craggy hills nearly surrounds the cove, and on the western 
«ide the sea washes the base of a mountain that rtseS abruptly to 
the height of 1500 feet. At the upper part, where the hills reced- 
ing somewhat from the beach leaves a level spot of sand, a rude 
building, constructed of fragments of coral rock, has been erected 
over the remains of the Sheik. Tbejnterior is occupied by a tomb, 
enclosed in a frame of open wood work covered with doth, and on 
the wall are hung small pieces of cloth, ostrich eggs, handker- 
chiefs, and numerous trifling articles, deposited as offerings by 
those who have visited it: there are also several small glass lamps 
•ospended from the roof, but they are only lighted on particular 
iMcasions, such as festivals, or when a votary repairs to the tomb 
iar the purpose of raakiog or fulfilling a vow. The fiedooins in 
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more fertile regioua in the centre of the Peninaula, were better 
dad, and appeared fine looking men, 

AH the valleys intersecting the southern part of the elevated 
plain above the Sherms, extend in different directions from tbemy 
and are too narrow to be visible from the sea: some of tbem, es- 
pecially those running up to the northward, are very long, strait 
and deep, and bear evident marks of having been formed by thr 
passage of water: considerable streams must at times flow through 
them, for the level sandy bottom is deeply furrowed in every parr^ 
and overrun v^ith a profusion of colocynth plants and wild flowers. 
The general character of the scenery is that of rugged sterility, 
but tn two or three places where the ground is covered with her- 
bage, and the tints on the surrounding erags are peculiarly rich and 
Varied, the scene is strikingly romantic: this is particularly the 
case in the valley leading from the head of Sherm Sheik, which' 
also exhibits such peculiar features in its formation, that I am in- 
duced to describe it more minutely. In the lower part it has «> 
iHght curve, but above that it extends for about a mile in a perfectly 
ifraight direction, and is no where more than 80 yards broad| 
from a bottom of smooth white sand,: the cliffs rise like a wall to 
the height of 80 or 100 feet, and give it the appearance, wbea 
viewed from above, of an enormous trench. At the entpaoce 
aquare masses of dark colored granite, about 40 feet apart, and 100 
io perpendicular beighty form a kind of natural gateway, and the 
cUflTs on each side, which are fronted by numerous projecting 
fragments of less size, are so disposed as to resemble buttresses 
and pillars: the whole viewed from a distance at a particular spot, 
plight, with the help of a little imagination, be taken for the half 
ruined portico of some stupenduous antique building. Inside, the 
clitTs are in general perfectly flat along the summit, but in a few 
places they are scored by shallow channels, and the water has caua 
ed them to assume a rounded form. Near the entrance they exhibit 
ED extensive formation of mixed clay and sand, tinted with almost 
•very shade of red, but towards the upper part they are composed , 
of large round stones firmly unbedded in hard sand: granite makes 
its appearance in only one spot, and there a high open cavern is 
seen in the face of the ciifl* that has apparently been formed hy 
the separation of a huge mass from it. The upper extremity of 
the valley, instead of descending gradually from the elevated plain 
above, sinks abruptly in peipendicular clifls curving in half circles, 
and some of them nearly in circles: if these enclo»ed spaces were 
roofed over they would make very comfortable habitations, and 
it would be an easy matter to open a communication with several 
inaide, by cutting doorwaya in the thin natural wall between them. 
In the low htlla aurrounding Sherm ul Moyah the clay formation 
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Hi Again seen running in obiiqoe ruins of every shade and hue; the 
colours are uncommonly brilliant, and the Arab nacquedahs, when* 
erer they visit the habour, take away a large quantity ,of the earth, 
vrhicb, aAer it bas been well ground and mixed with fish oil, is 
used as paint in the decoration of tbeir bugalahs. The ivhole 
of the district about the Sberms has a very peculiar and interest* 
ing appearance, and offers an extensive field for the labors of the 
geologist, who, in every part of it, would find ample employment 
in the prosecution of his researches. 

At the bead of the bay, where the hills recede to some distance 
from the sea, the shore is low and flat, and deeply indented by two 
extensive shallow lagoons, separated by a ridge of sand: the largest 
is not less than 30 miles in circumference, and In both the ex- 
treme points are connected by an irregular reef, on which there is 
a group of rocky islets: some of them are of coral foroMitioOy and 
all are so broken and rugged, as to impress you with an idea, that 
they are the fragments of a mountain shattered and thrown up 
from the sea by some powerful volcanic action. Besides these 
lagoons, there is a wide deep inlet near the entrance of the Gulf, 
where similar, but smaller, fragments are seen on the reef along the 
shore. 

About half way up the Gulf of Akabab, and on the eastern side, 
a lofty mountain called Jibal Tybut Issum, rises in a cluster of 
sharp peaks to the height of 6000 feet. A chain of nearly equal 
elevation commences a short distance to the eastward of it, and 
stretching with a slight curve round the head of the bay, termi- 
nates near Moilah, where it forms two magnificent mouncaiiM, 
known by the name of the Moilah hills: | this chain is formed 
by a succession of high mountains, connected together at ths 
base, and is celebrated amongst the Bedouins, for the fertile val- 
leys and springs of water with which it abounds; its average 
altitude is about 5700 feet, and it is remarkable throngbout for 
the ruggedness of its outline and sharp pyramidal peaks. TIm 
height of the Moilah hills, ascertained by trigonometrical meitsaro* 
ment, was found to be 7000 feet; and they were seen several times 
during the survey at stations 190 miles distant. The space be- 
tween the northern part of the chain and Jibal Tybut Issum, 
although occupied by broken hills 800 or 1000 feet high, appears 
at a distance, from the superior elevation of the mouotaios on 
either side, like a broad plain descending gradually to the law-land 
at the head of the sea. Like that above Sherm ul Moyah, it is deep- 
ly furrowed in every part by long winding valleys, and marks of 
water are observable in all, along the sandy bottom. AAer heavy 
rains the mountain torrents, accumulating in the hollows, bum 
forth in streams of considerable size; and as most of the vall^a at 
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the head of the bay unite and reach the shore at the lagoonS) it is 
highly probable that both these and the bank of soundings, extend- 
ing from them as far down as the islands of Terahn and Senafier, 
have been gradually formed by their finding an outlet at this spot: 
to give an idea of their magnitude, I may mention^ that in one in- 
stance which came under my observation at Tor, a sheet of water 
40 yards broad, and in many places 5 feet deep, was flowing 
through the date groves and gardens for several days. 

From Oomucksoor, a low sandy island situated a short distance 
below Eynounah inlet, a coral reef runs out to the westward in 
several long irregular prongs, and then turning to the northward, 
joins the shore near another small inlet at the head of the bay : 
there are three small islands on it, overrun with mangrove 
bushes, called the Ramahn islands, and a capacious harbour is 
formed between it and the shore about 10 miles long, and from 8 
to 5 broad. The only opening by which it can be entered is close 
to Oomucksoor island, and this is so shallow and full, of rocks that 
none but small vessels can pass through. Inside, the depth of 
water is regular throughout, 12 and 13 fathoms soft clay, and this 
is almost the only place in the upper part of the Red Sea where 
that kind of bottom is met with. Oomucksoor is connected with 
the shore by a ledge of rocks, and is nothing more than a large 
sandbank covered with bushes, that has accumulated upon the 
inost elevated part of a half formed coral bank which projects in 
several prongs, as far down as Burraghan island. 

At Eynounah the land near the sea, although very stony, is 
remarkably fertile, and abounds in mimosa trees and wild flowers; 
about 3 miles from the beach a long line of cliffs rises from the 
plain, and forms the outer edge of an extensive tract of table-land, 
intersected in some places with deep valleys and ravines. A 
stream of water from the adjacent mountains, flowing along one of 
these, issues upon the low country through a narrow opening in 
the clifls; the soil is highly productive, and the valley with a 
little labour might be mado a beautiful and romantic spot: the 
steep hills on either side enclose a space of considerable extent, in 
many places covered to some depth with a rich alluvial deposit, 
but this, instead of being turned to account in the cultivation of 
grain or esculent vegetables, is allowed to remain waste and un- 
productive. Extensive date groves growing amongst thickets of (all 
bull-rushes, occupy the side of the valley, along which the stream 
takes its course, but the mass of vegetation is in most parts so dense, 
that it is quite impenetrable, and the young trees have not room 
to throw out their branches. With a little care the value of the 
plantations might be increased considerably, but the owners, either 
from indolence or aversion to agricultural pursuits, allow them 
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to rcnnaifl in their present neglected condition. At the entraoee 
of the valley the stream, confined to two or three small channels* 
flows between banks of rich turf enamelled with flowers, but in 
the open country beyond is quickly absorbed by the deep sands* 
On the western side, the summit of the clififs is occupied by ti?e 
ruins of a town, called by the Arabs Eynounab, and said by them 
to have been inhabited a.'Jew centuries back by Christians. At pre- 
sent heaps of stones alone remain to mark its site and extent, and 
from these, which still show the length and direction of the differ- 
ent walls, a tolerably correct idea may be formed of the size and 
number of the buildings: with the exception of a high sq^iare 
mound that apears to have been a tower, they are all very small, 
and could not have afforded accommodation to more than 1,500 
inhabitants. Our Bedouin guides told us, that there were similar 
ruins in two places further up the valley, but being some miles dis- 
tant we were not able to visit them. Across the low country an- 
acqueduct formerly conducted the waters of the stream to another 
small town on the shores of the harbour, where they were received 
into a large circular reservoir, still in a good state of preservation ^ 
where the ground is low it has been raised, and where high, sunk 
so as to preserve the proper inclination throughout^ and the chan- 
nel, about 15 inches wide and 10 deep, is constructed of thick 
burnt tiles, raised at the sides, and joined together at both 
extremities. 

The situation of Eynounah agrees in many respects with the 
description given by ancient authors of Leuk6 Com^, or the 
White Town, a seaport at the en trance of the Elanitic Gulf be- 
longing to the Nabateans; and I think it probable, that if the learn- 
ed commentators of modern times had possessed correct charts of 
the upper part of the Red Sea, they would not have experien- 
ced so much difficulty in fixing its position, and would have 
placed it here. The author of the Feriplus of the Erythrean aea, 
says: <* In navigating to the left hand from Berenice, after having 
passed Myos Hormos, and at a distance of two or three days 
journey from that port, in advancing towards the East and the 
bottom of the Gulf, we find a port and fortress nanfed Leuk^ 
€om^, where there is a road leading to Paetra, a town belonging 
to the Nabateans." From this passage, it is evident we must look 
for Leuk^ Com^ near the entrance of the Elanitic Gulf. In all 
the old charts the space between RasMahommed and the opposite 
Coast to the Eastward, is laid down as its mouth, and the com- 
mentators misled by this inaccuracy, could find no town but Moi* 
lah outside, that at all answered to the position assigned to it 
by the ancients r they also appear to have been puzzled by the as* 
eertion that you arrived at it « in advancing towards the Eaat aad. 
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the bottom of the Gulf." Oq a reference to the cfhart it will be 
seen, that there is actually a deep bay or gulf as described, to the 
eastward of the Gulf of Akabah, and this fact, which was un- 
known until within the last three years, proves in a very satisfac* 
tory manner the accuracy of the account given by the author of 
the Periplus, of this part of the Red Sea: ETynounah, as before re- 
marked, is situated at the bottom of this bay, and is the port nearest 
to Pffitra outside the Gulf. The only route from Akabah practicable 
for a caravan, passes close to Eynounah, but it is rocky and difficult. 
Strabo, in speaking of the expedition of Julius Gallus,^. says, that 
Sylleus, the Commander of the N^bateans, ** instead of taking him 
along a coast that could be'navigated without^danger, guided him to 
places choked with reefs level with the water, or full of shallowft; 
and that, after having escaped many dangers, and lost some of 
his vessels in the course of a dangerous navigation, he arrived at 
Leuk^ Com(§, a place of considerable commercial importance in 
the country of the Nabateeans.'^ Nothing can be more accurate 
than the above description of the dangers experienced in the ap- 
proach to Eynounah.. It is also worthy of remark, that the two 
great tribes inhabiting the Eastern side of the Gulf at the present 
day, which are so closely united in alliance that they may almost 
be said to form one tribe, occupy exactly the same extent of coun- 
try, as was formerly possessed by the Nabarseans: their territory 
terminates a short distance below Eynounah, and as it is not like- 
ly that the boundaries have been altered, this circumstance con- 
firms the supposition that it is the ancient Leuk^ Com^, for Strabo 
expressly states that the town of that name, at which Eli us Gallus 
disembarked, belonged to the Nabateeans/his friends and allies, and 
the country below it to another tribe, the Thamudeni, who were 
enemies. 

Between Eynounah and Moilah the coast is moderately elevated, 
and an undulating gravelly plain of some extent reaches to the 
foot of the hills; it is much cut up by shallow water courses, and, 
although exceedingly stony is productive, being thickly dotted with* 
Mimosa bushes, and patches of long grass or wild flowers. The 
district owes its fertility to the high mountains in the neighbour- 
hood, where the clouds arrested in their progress to the South- 
ward, descend in showers of rain. 

The castle of Moilah, at present belonging to the Pasha of Egypt, 
and garrisoned by a small detachment of his Albanian troops, is one 
of the five built by Sultan Selim in Egypt and Arabia, for the pre- 
servation of his conquests in those countries, and like those at Cosire 
and Wedge, is of a quadrangular form, with bastions at the angles, 
and roand towers commanding the gates: several pieces of cannon 
^are mounted on the walls, and by the neighbouring tribes who dp 
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not possess artillery, it is considered a place of great streogth. It 
is nearly surrounded by groves of date trees, amongst which the 
houses of a straggling village are seen here and there: some of 
them are built of rough pieces of coral rock taken from the reels, 
hut most are mere huts, constructed of mats and date leaves. A 
few spots of ground in the groves are under cultivation, which 
produce enough grain and esculent vegetables for the wants of the 
inhabitants. The hadj caravan on its route to Mecca always 
halts here several days, to allow the pilgrims to recruit their 
strength, and enable them to procure a supply of provision from 
the stores kept for that purpose. The nearest anchorage is at a 
semicircular reef, about a mile and a half from the shore, but the 
best and most convenient is at Sherm Yahar, a Jong inlet 6 or 7 
miles below the town. Nearly in front of Moilah, but at some dis 
tance from the shore, there is a chain of islets and reefs, which 
extends a few miles to the Northward. Toubah the largest is 
a high rock, but the others are low and composed of coral: in the 
channels the water is very deep, but near the reefs anchorage may 
be obtained throughout upon the bank of soundings that surrounds 
them. 

Of the four large islands in the bay, Tirahn and Senafier are- 
situated upon the extremity of a bank of soundings that joins the 
land on the Eastern side of the gulf; on the South side they rise 
perpendicularly from the depths of the sea, there being no bottom 
at SOO fathoms close to the beach. The former is nearly triangu<- 
]ar in shape, and about 8 miles long by 5 broad: a mountain sur- 
rounded by broken hills of less elevation occupies the S. W. an* 
gle, but the remaining part is a low sandy plain, and nearly di* 
vided by a long inlet. The broad reef along the Western side 
contains several secure anchorages, and, off the North point 
of the island it runs out in two prongs, one extending in a soc- 
cession of small reefs to Ras Furtuk, and the other in an un- 
broken line towards a cape about 6 miles below it. The hills 
occupying the S. W. angle of the island, are extremely rugged 
and are all of secondary formation : no granite visible in any part 
of the range: the limestone formation predominates in all its 
varieties, and sandstone is also abundant. Marble, alabaster, and 
gypsum, were met with, but not in large quantities; Talc and Mica 
abound in many places: the marble is streaked with black and dark 
blue Tcins, and throughout the low part of the island, is seen pro* 
truding through the loose sand in every direction. The highest 
peak, situated nearly in the centre of the mass of hills, and abouS 
1500 feet high, is composed of coarse dark sandstone covered on 
the surface with loose fragments: near it there are several rocks 
of sof\ micaceous .slate. I ascended it on a remarkably c\e%r 
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moniiog, and the view from the summit was magnificent; the ex- 
tensive bay with its numerous islands and reefs^ lay stretched be- 
neath, as if delineated on a map, and the effect produced by the 
oblique rays of the morning sun on the bills and huge mass- 
es ot rock below me, was extremely beautiful: the long narrow 
Gulf which appeared like a river, with its deep blue waters ap« 
peared unobstructed by a single island or .reef, as far as the eye 
could reach; and the lofty irregular ranges of mountains that risii 
from its surface on each side, could be traced until they gradually 
faded into indistinctness, and were lost in the distance. In return- 
ing, I passed through a long narrow ravine, that had apparently 
been hollowed out by the action of water on the soft limestone; it 
was nearly a mile in length, and cliffs of a dazzling whiteness rose 
perpendicularly on each side to a height that excluded the sun's 
rays from the narrow pathway of smooth sand: near the extremity 
it slightly widened, and terminated at a deep precipice, which ex- 
hibited marks of being occasionally the scene of a water-fall: the 
smooth gray rock, disposed in projecting ledges about 3 feet highj 
appeared, when viewed from below, like a gigantic flight of steps^ 
and was so slippery, that it was only by great caution I was 
enabled to descend in safety. On Tirahn there is no fresh water, 
except a very small quantity left in the holes of the rocks aAerrain, 
and it produces nothing but colocynth plants and saline shrubs r 
it is notwithstanding infested with wild beasts. On one occasion 
when sleeping on shore in a small cave near the beach, we were 
disturbed through the night by their incessant attacks upon our 
stock of provisions: the moon being at the full and unclouded, 
I had a gopd view of them, and they appeared to me to be hyenas* 
These animals must in the winter season subsist principally upon 
the dead fish thrown on shore. In our walks along* the beach, 
great numbers were picked up perfectly fresh and good; our pilot, 
as well as the Huteymi fishermen, said they were killed by the 
cold, and that in the winter they are frequently found along the 
shores of the Red Sea, tibove Jiddah, in largA quantities: the 
difference of temperature in the deep and shallow water is at 
times very great, and is doubtless the cause of their destruction. 

Whilst employed in this part of the Red Sea, I endeavoured to- 
ascertain if any ruins or inscriptions existed on Tirahn. The Hu- 
teymi fishermen frequenting it, and the natives of the coast in the 
vicinity, told me there was a tradition amongst them to that effect; 
but I could never meet with a man who had seen them, or could 
give any inforroatioo as to their locality. Diodorns Siculus, in de- 
scribing the entrance of the Elanitic Gulf, mentions that " near 
the main land there are three islands, which have each several 
ports; they say that the first which is a desert is consecrated to Isisr 
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and that ruined edifices and columns are seen there with iD8crip« 
tions on them in a barbarous character." Otber writers also state 
that the Egyptians erected a temple to Isis on one of these 
islands. Few opportunities of exploring Tirahn minutely pre- 
sented themselves, and as I was suffering from fever when tbey 
did occur, I was not able to avail myself of them to the extent I 
wished : it would have been satisfactory to have ascertained If 
any ruins still remained, but this could not have been effected 
without spending much time and labour in the search. From the 
accounts of ancient authors, it appears that all the islands lying at 
the mouth of the Elanitic Gulf were inhabited. Pliny speaks of a 
people residing at the head of the Arabian Gulf called Tyroe, 
and it is notjmprobable that they owed their name to the circum- 
stance of being inhabitants of Tirabn. 

Senaflfer is neither so large as Tirahn, from which it is separated 
by a broad passage with a reef in the centre, nor are the hills so 
high and*" precipitous; a dark and broken mass, principally of 
sandstone, without any prominent peaks, and no where rising to a 
greater height than 700 feet, covers the greater part of the is- 
land, and on the western side a narrow rocky ridge, curving round, 
and extending some distance to the southward, forms a capacious 
harbour. Here 10 or 12 large ships might anchor well sheltered 
from the northerly gales, but the inlet being broadest at the en- 
trance, and open in every part to the southward, is exposed in the 
strong breezes that sometimes blow from that quarter, to the heavy 
■well rolling in from seaward: these are not, however, of frequent 
occurrence, and Sberm Senaflfer may be considered one of the 
best and largest harbors in the upper part of the Red Sea. 

Midway between Senaflfer and Burraghan the island of Shoo- 
shooah is seen emerging from the water in the form of a large rock 
shaped like a quoin; it evidently forms the peak of a subn^arine 
mountain, for, with the exception of the eastern side, where it defrp 
cends gradually for a short distance under water, there is no bottom 
close to it at 150 fathoms. Burraghan, situated about 18 miles 
from Senaflfer, and 7 or 8 from the Arabian coast, is composed 
of two heaps of broken coral hillocks, connected by a low ridge cf 
sand: on the S. E. side there is good anchorage in a small bay, 
and off the N. W. point a bank runs out a short distance, with 
two or three detached reefs on it. 

The bay that forms the head of the Arabian Gulf has been de- 
scribed by many of the ancient geographers, and upoD this sub- 
ject I shall now offer a few remarks. From the confusion as regards 
localities, apparent in all the accounts given by them, it la evi- 
dent they were indebted for the information contained in their 
ftirorjks to the imperfect reports of travellers, who had only fleep 
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many parts of i1ae country from a distance, and bad gained a* 
knowledge of others from the natives: there are some places, how- 
ever, so correctly described tliat their identity can scarcely be 
doubted, Diodorus mentions, that after you enter the gulf called 
Alanites, ^'you pass from that into a renaarkable gulf, for it 
runs into the land a distance of 500 stadia: it is surrounded on all 
sides by steep rocks, which render the entrance winding and d)ffi« 
cult. There is one especially which advances far into the sea, and 
narrows the passage so much, that you would suppose you could 
not enter the strait, or get out if you were inside it. When the 
waves are raised by the winds, they make the shore resound to a 
great distance, or rather the natural wall against which they 
break." The whole of this passage, which appears to have been 
considered obscure by the commentators, and gave me to an opinion 
that the Gulf terminated in ai3ifurcation, evidently applies to the 
entrance of the Gulf itself; and this is confirmed by what Strabo says, 
in speaking of the smaller or outer onej viz. '* that there are three 
desert islandsjn its neighbourhood." However imperfect m particu- 
lars, the general description is correct; and a timid navigator, who 
would not dare to approach the mass of reefs and rocks at its moutb 
when the strong Etesian winds were blowing,' might well paint it 
In similar colors. The ancient voyagers when standing across 
from the Arabian Coast to Ras Mahommed amongst the islands, 
supposed they were ascending the Elanitic Gulf; and we ought 
not to be surprised at this, since modern voyagers who have 
given an accoiuit of this pari of the Hed Sea have fallen into the 
flame mistake. In passing the real mouth they naturally conclud- 
ed that they had arrived at another gulf, and as none of them en- 
tered or examined it, they supposed, from its appearance, that it 
did not run into the land a greater distance than 500 stadia. Dio- 
dorus then relates, that '< near the main land there are three is- 
lands,, which have each several ports. They are covered with 
olive trees very different from ours. Beyond these islands the shores 
of the sea are occupied by precipices, and the navigation is very 
difficult for aboat 1000 stadia; for there is not a port or even a pro- 
per roadstead for anchoring, and the coast does not present a single 
place where the wearied voyager can find the least shelter or re- 
freshments In this part there is a mountaii],the summit of which Is 
elevated in unequal peaks of an immense altitude." In the valleys 
of Terahn, Senaffer, and Shooshooah, the ground in many places is 
overrun with bushes, and it is probable that one species of these may 
be the " olive trees very different from ours," alluded to ia the 
text. Strabo says, 'Uhey are peculiar to the country, and are of 
that kind called by us Ethiopian olives;" and other authors relate, 
that a juice is distilled from themi which has medicinal properties*. 
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The difficulty ofthe navigation beyond the islands for about 1000 
stadia, is 'detailed with great correctness; and in the remarka» 
ble mountain, which is probably the Hippos inons of Ptolemy, 
although the remainder of the description is somewhat exaggerat- 
ed, we recognize the high mountain near Moilah. It is about 8 
miles from the sea, and rises in sharp conical peaks to the height 
of 7000 feet. Frocopius mentions an island hereabouts called 
Totabe: from the resemblance of the names, this is perhaps the 
island of Toubah; and the distance from Alana, which was found 
by the survey to be 130 miles, is nearly correct as given by that 
writer. 

The Gulf of Akabah, which extends, with a slight irregularity 
in its general direction to the N. N. £., measures exactly 96 miles 
in length, and is broadest in the lower part near Dahab, where it 
is 14 miles wide. From that place it gradually contracts to 7 miles 
in ascending to NowilS, and this breadth continues with very little 
variation throughout the upper half: at the entrance the width also 
decreases considerably, and tho island of Tirahn, lying nearly in 
mid channel, divides it into two narrow passages; one at Ras ul 
Nusser&ni, a low cape projecting from the Sinai shore, and the other 
close to Ras Furtuk on the opposite coast. The former, scarcely 
five miles wide, is crossed in an oblique direction by a line of reefs; 
and the largest opening between them, although of great depth, does 
not exceed three quarters of a mile in breadth: the others are much 
smaller, and through these confined outlets the body of tool er is* 
iuingfrom the Oulf during the strong northerly winds, is con- 
ducted to the Red Sea. The resistance experienced in it& passage is 
so great as to cause a heavy tumultuous sea in all the channels; 
and even in moderate weather, when the water rushes back to re- 
gain its level and is perfectly smooth, the eddies are so strong as 
to render this entrance impassable, except with a fair wind. The 
other passage between Tirahn and the Arabian coast, pursues a 
direction diverging from that of the Gulf, and, being sheltered in 
consequence from the constant gales that blow down it, is at all 
times safe and easily navigated. Inside, the Gulf is clear of islands 
and reefs, for the few that are met with lie close to the shore, and 
are merely large fragments of rock that have been detached from it. 

On the western side, the coast from Ras ul Nusser&nf is ex- 
tremely low for several miles, and forms the boundary of an ex- 
tensive sandy plain, thinly covered with mimosa trees and saline 
shrubs. Throughout this tract there is only one station resorted 
to by the natives, and this Is at a spot close to the sea, called Nebe* 
kl, where there are several large plantations of date trees, and 
brackish water is procurable from two or three shallow wells: in 
the date 0eason it becomes extremely popnloas, but for the greater 
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part of tho jear Its only in habitants ere a few Bedouias of the 
Mezejne tribe, who, from their extreme poverty, are obliged to 
follow the occupation of fishsrmen upon the reefs fronting the 
shore, to support themselves and families. Many of the groves 
belong to the monastery at Mount Sinai, and parties of monks 
are freqently sent down to keep them in order, and to collect salt, 
which is obtained in abundance from the salt water marshes in the 
vicinity; a considerable portion is used in curing fish, but tho 
quantity produced is sufficiently large to supply the whole penin- 
sula beaides. About 12 miles above Ras ul Nusseranee, the plain 
turning at a sharp angle to the westward forms a low point, and 
terminates at the foot of the hills, which here approach the coast 
in an oblique direc^tion from the interior. This range, rising to 
the height of 1800 and 2000 feet, stretches In a continuous line 
along the western shore far be; ond the head of the Gulf, and 
from a distance assumes the appearance of a rocky ridge slightly- 
indented along the summit, and of nearly equal elevation through- 
out; the highest par: is a sloping peak near Abu Rumiar, from 
which it slightly and gradually lowers towards Akabah. As far 
as Warsut, a distance of 40 miles, the hills of which It is compos- 
ed descend in steep precipices far below the surface of the wa* 
ter, but above that cape they are broken by innumerable ravines, 
and small tracts of low land are seen here and there projecting 
from their bases: throughout this part the coast line is extremely 
irregular, and deeply indented with a succession of sandy bays 
separated from each other by rocky head lands. 

On the eastern side of the Gulf, and about 40 miles from Its 
mouth, the magnificent mountain Jibal Tybut Issum rises in seve- 
ral sharp pyramidal peaks to the height of 6000 feet: along one 
side its base is washed by the sea, and the entire mass, which 
forms the termination of a narrow ridge of less elevation des- 
cending from Syria, covers an extent of country at least 60 
miles In circumference. A chain of hills nearly equal In alti- 
tude commences near it, but instead of approaching the Gulf re« 
cedes from it, and sweeps in a semicircle round the head of the 
Red Sea. Below Jibal Tybut Issum a mass of low broken hil- 
locks, with little variation In their general form or appearance, 
extends to Ras Furtuk: near the sea they are composed of 
coral and madrepore imbedded in hard sand, but further Inland, of 
coarse sandstone and llmestome. About this part the country 
bears marks of having been once submerged, and has a peculiarly 
barren and savage appearance; the rocks are beeped in rugged 
and fantastic piles, and in the loose sand of the valleys not a shrub 
or a blade of grass is to be seen* The coast presents to the view 
a Hoe of overhanging coral cliflTs, separated here and there by 
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deep gUiliei^ akiil the narrow reef runniog along it is etrewn with 
detiached masses of rock, many of them so large as almost to me- 
rit the appellation of islets. Several lagoons are here met with, 
but with the exception of Sberms Dubber and Mujawah they are 
all rendered inaccessible by a reef extending across their mouths. 

The rocky ridge thrown off from Jibal Tybut Issam to the 
northward rises in a succession of sloping peaks, but as it ap- 
proaches the head of the Gulf these disappear, and the summit 
presents the same even outline observable in that on the opposite 
side: on quitting the mountain it recedes some miles from the 
coast, and the intermediate space is occupied by a broad tract of 
land, that leaves the ridge at an elevation of about 700 feet, and 
slopes gradually to the summit of the cliffs on the beach. View- 
ed from a distance it resembles a smooth unbroken plain^ but on 
a closer inspection is found to be scored by innumerable valleys 
and ravines, which bear evident marks of having been hollowed 
out by the torrents. The sides of the low table hills, formed by 
the intersecting channels, are extremely steep, and in some places 
are apparently of clay formation; at the entrance of Wady Omaid- 
er Rubeer some of them are composed of short pillars somewhat 
thicker at the base than the upper part, rising in irregular rows one 
above the other: being unable to land we could not ascertain their 
structure; along this extensive tract, the coast is precisely similar 
In its general feature to that on the opposite side between Warsut 
and Akabah. 

The mountainous ridges running along the shores of the Gulf 
continue to preserve the same line of direction far beyond its head, 
and are said to terminate on the borders of the Dead Sea ; in 
many places they rise from the plain like a wall, and the few 
passes over them are extremely difficult. The long strait valley 
between, called Wady El Araba, is thickly covered with Mi- 
mosa trees, and abounds with fertile pasture grounds; before 
the awful convulsion which destroyed the cities of the plain, the 
Jordan is supposed to have found a passage through it into the 
Gulf, and there are many circumstances which render this highly 
probable. 

All the mountains and principal ranges on the Eastern side are 
composed of granite ; the red kind is most abundant, but the 
grey also occurs in masses of considerable size. In the ridge on 
the Western side the granite formation likewise predominates, 
but in the part extending from Warsut to Akabah where it be- 
comes broken and irregular, trap rock, quartz, limestone, fold 
■par, sandstone, slate and other varieties are frequently met with; 
Iron ore must exist here in large quantities, for on several occa- 
sions the needles of the Theodolite compasses used In the torvey^ 
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were observed to beanderthe influence of a strong local attrac* 
lioD) which caused them to deviate from their proper position 
several degrees. There is perhaps no part of the world where 
the scenery presents such striking and peculiar features as in this 
Gulf: the atmosphere is of that transparent clearness which dis- 
tinctly exhibits every variation of shade and hue in the most ex* 
tensive landscape; at sunrise or sunset the beauty and soflness of 
the tints thrown on the peaks and projections of the gorgeously 
colored mountains that nse from its unfathomed depths exceed 
every thing of the kind I ever beheld: at those periods the scenery 
is grand and beautiful in the extreme, but at other times, especial- 
ly when the sun is obscured by clouds, it partakes of a wild deso- 
late and rather melancholy character. 

Throughout the Gulf no bottom was obtained at 120 fathoms, 
Except on the narrow banks near the shore, and these, which are 
only found here and there in the upper part, have deep water 
on them, and rarely exceed half a mile in breath. In every part 
soundings were taken to at least 120 fathoms, and frequently to 
much greater depths; below I'dO fathoms the lead experienced 
great resistance and descended very slowly, but by increasing the 
weight it was in some instances sent down SCO fathoms below the 
surface of the water: no bottom' however was obtained, and every 
attempt made to ascertain the depth proved unsuccessful. Above 
Nowerby a slight discoloration was observed in the water, which at 
first led us to believe that we had got into soundings, but this on 
trial proved not to be the case; it is no doubt caused by the quan- 
tity of earth washed out of the numerous ravines in the upper part 
of the Gulf, and probably gave rise to the belief of the natives that 
there is not a greater depth there than 20 or 80 fathoms. 

It is highly probable that the Gulf owes its existence to some 
violent convulsion of nature, and in fact this is the only way in 
which the peculiarities observable in its formation throughout, 
can be satisfactorily accounted for. The rocky ridges on 
either side, which being of similar elevation and pursuing a di- 
rection exactly parallel to each other for a distance of 180 miles, 
appear as if they had once been united in a single chain — the 
small width when compared with the length, the similarity ap- 
parent in the general direction of its shores, which, whenever 
they project to any extent on one side, recede in proportion on 
the other, and the formation of the low tracts near the entrance 
which have evidently at one period been submerged, render this 
supposition at least probable. 

During the greater part of the year the winds blow with great 
fury down the Gulf from the N. N. E., but for two months after 
the veroal equinox they are in general more moderate, and oc« 
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caBional changes take place midway between ita extremities, the 
mountains on both sides rising from the water to a great height, 
form a deep narrow passage; end it is this which causes the 
difference obeervable in the strength of the winds below and above: 
the moderate northerly breezes increase to furious gales after they 
have passed JibaiTybut Issum, and when southerly winds prevail 
the same circumstance occurs in the upper part. The former com- 
ing from the direction of Ailah are known to the pilots by that 
name, and there is nothing they dread so much as being caught in 
one when crossing the large bay between Moilah and Ras Ma-, 
hommed; even when moderate in. other parts they are variable 
there both in strength and direction, rushing through, the gaps in 
the mountains in a succession of violent but momentary gusts, 
which frequently come from nearly opposite points of the com- 
pass in the course of a few minutes: leeward of Tirahn, where 
the high land is much broken by ravines, it is by no means uncom- 
mon to see the water raised up by them every minute, and carried 
away in acloudof light foam. In the Gulf we were forced to 
bear away before them and seek for shelter several times, and 
once when at anchor in a lagoon where we were detained four days, 
the violence of the gale was such thajt, although there were three 
anchors down, we frequently expected to be driven ashore on 
the opposite side by the force of the wind. In these constant gales 
we recognize the £tesian winds mentioned by Strabo in his ac- 
count of this part of the Red Sea, which appear to have been as 
much dreaded by the ancient navigators ns they are by those of 
the present day. When they occur in the winter season, a 
curious phenomenon is seen along the lofty range of moun- 
tains extending through the centre of the Sinai peninsula; each 
peak is capped by a small white cloud, that remains unchanged 
and motionless during the gale, however violent it maybe: this 
IS probably produced by the heated vapours from the low country 
becoming suddenly and momentarily condensed in passing the 
peaks, which are generally covered with snow: as it takes place to 
a greater extent about Mount Sinai the highest peak of the range, 
the inhabitants, especially the Greek Christians, have a fancifii) aii- 
perstition relating to the circumstance, and believe that it is intend 
ed to commemorate "the thick cloud that covered the mount," when 
the decalogue was delivered to the Israelites. In the upper part 
of the Gulf the weather is generally moderate: during our stay a 
breeze set in regularly at sunset from the northward, and continu- 
ing all night, died away at noon the next day, when it was sue- 
ceded for a few hours by calms, or light ftuffH issuing from the 
recesses of the mountains. On one occasion, when standing a^ 
cross from Hagoul to Jeziret ul Faroun, we experienced the effect 
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of a southerly breece above Jibal Tybul Issum; the fluctuacion both 
in the wind and tem()eratore of the atmosphere for several hours, 
was most extraordinary : the breeze, which was light, frequently 
came from opposite points of the compass at the same time, the up- 
per sails being filled ()y a current of air from the S. £. whilst the 
courses were aback with one from the N. W. and the changes 
from hot to cold were so sudden that the thermometer continu- 
ally rose and fell 14 «r 15 degrees in a few minutes: the hot puflb 
felt like blasts of heated air from a furnace, and the cold ones 
made us shiver. A thick mist had been gathering during the 
morning about the mountains near Dahab, and at noon, when a 
light shower of rain fell, they became obscured; it proved the 
forerunner of a southerly gale that lasted several hours, and 
strong winds from that quarter always commenced iua similar man- 
ner. At the. end of this memoir I have given a table of meteoro- 
logical observations, which exhibits the temperature and state of 
the atmosphere during the month of January, when the vessel re- 
mained in the inlet close to Ras Furtuk: as we never continued 
many hours at the same place after that month, and were always 
busily employed, the observations were not continued. The na- 
vigation of the Gulf is rendered extremely difficult and dangerous 
by the sudden changes that occur in the winds, and their violence 
in the lower part: during the last forty years not more than four or 
five boats have ventured up it, and the last which was sent to 
Akabah for the purpose of bringing down the grain given every 
year to the Howabtat tribe by the Pasha of £gypt , was wrecked 
nt Mugnah. The most favorable months for ascending it are April 
and May, for then the weather is moderate at intervals, and sou- 
therly winds more frequently occur: whenever the ^'Ailabs" cease 
to blow with such excessive violence, there is also a current setting 
up it, which, although not very strong would assist a vessel ma- 
terially. Steamers will always be found better adapted for the 
navigation of the Gulf than sailing vessels. 

In the upper half of the Gulf, water-courses are extremely nu- 
merous on both sides, and during the heavy rain that sometimes 
falls, torrents of considerable magnitude find their way into it: all 
the small tracts of low land lying at the foot of the hills on the 
Sinai side have been gradually formed by the accumulation of soil 
washed out of them, and these, which in many places project con- 
siderably from the line of coast, afford shelter to vessels Irom the 
violence of the prevailing winds. The narrow bank extending 
•long* the shore above Warsut for a distance of 40 miles, has no 
doubt been produced by the same cause; the depths on it vaiy 
from SO to 50 fathoms, but in roost of the bays, there is a broad 
kdge along the beach that has not more than 8 or 10 fathcroa on 
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ii, Oo ibe ZMgttn Mm the torreots flowing aoroM tlie inict of 
el^wMUd laodt betweeo tiie mououiss and tin an, are absorbed 
hy ibe aofc foil of wbicb it b priocipallj conqioaed, and a Tery 
•mail quaoUty of water re%cbes the Golf firom tbem; we find in 
cMi^equeiiee that do low poiots have been thrown ont, and that io 
rao»t parte the bank hai not aecomalated to the eanke extent as 
that oo the other side. In the small bajs at the moatha of the 
¥alle/< the water is deep close to the ahore, and there ia no ancho- 
rage on this side above Jibal Tjrbnt Issnn, except at Omaidar island 
and the reefs before Bir-al MarshL In the TsJIeya, and en some 
of the low capes, tbei e are extensire date grovea, to which at 
certain seasons the Bedouins of the snrronnding eoiutrj resort is 
great numbers. These localities^ with the different Faileyn and 
anchoring places, 1 shall now briefly deseribed. 

The broad promontory of Dahab, ntoated oo the waatern ndSf 
about dO miles from tbe entrance of the Golf, projeeCa two miles from 
the coast, which both above and below it is extremely precipitoos; 
on the sourh side a low ridge curving inwards from the outer point, 
foritm a circular harbour sheltered from idl winds, and outside 
there is another extensive anchorage, defended from the swell by a 
long and narrow coral spit. The plain rises gently towards a spot 
where an opening in the hills gives access to a succession of rugged 
defiles ; near the sea it is low and sandy, but farther inland the 
soil liecomes mixed with a large portion of clay, and thickly strewn 
with inavtes of rock or rounded stones. From the opening nume- 
rous channels worn by the torrents, cross the northern part of the 
plain towards the beach, and some are of such magnitude that 
when (ilied they must be almost impassable; one of them measured 
in soma places 100 yards in breadth, and the perpendicular bankt 
were six feet high. In these banks the layers of alluvial aoil de- 
posited at diilerent periods are exposed to view; it appears to be 
corn posed of fine clay mixed with a small quantity of saiid and par« 
ticloM of mien, and in many parts, especially about the date grovsa, 
has accumulated to a considerable extent. At tbe spot where the 
torrents reach the sea, the shore for a distance of two nulae ie 
covered with vegetation, and the date plantations, althoagh neg- 
lected by their owners, are large and luxuriant. Several wells 
have been dug amongst them, but they are all very shallow; and in 
the hoNt of them the water is so bitter and brackish as to be aearee- 
ly drinkable. There are also iomc clumps of date trees aiboQttwo 
inilHH to the southward, where the low shore of the promontory ter- 
minates at the base of tbe hills; they have sprung npin front of 
narrow chasm in the exterior part of the ridge, whioh Ibrmn the 
oQtranco of a wild and romantic looking ravine. In ancwidinf it( 
the rooks assume most fantastic shapes, and towards cho 
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part contract so mucbi as to leave only a narrow passage, wbich 
leads into a curious natural shafl or well that has no other out- 
let : it is about 30 yards in diameter and the rock rises in a 
flmooth perpendicular wall all round to the height of 150 feet: the 
bottom is covered with alluvial earth, and opposite the entrance 
tbere is a deep indentation in the summit of the cliff, from which 
in rainy weather a waterfall descends. Dabab belongs partly to 
the Mezeyne Bedouins and partly to the monks at Mount Sinai, 
who possess several of the date groves. In the Arabic lan- 
guage the word Dabab signifies gold, and it is a received tradition 
amongst the natives and Greek Christians inhabiting the Fenin« 
aula that it is the Golden Port, to which the fleets of Solomon 
brought the gold they obtained at Ophir. In the middle of the 
plain tbere are some heaps of stones, called by the Arabs the tombs 
of the Christians, which have been erected over the remains of 
the monks who have died and been interred here during the date 
season. Near them the ruins of several small buildings are seen, 
and amongst the groves the walls of one about a hundred feet 
square may still be traced; the latter has been constructed of loose 
granite fragments, and the former appeared to me to have been 
merely enclosures for cattle. The plain was minutely exa- 
mined throughout, but, with the exception of those 1 have men- 
tioned, no ruins or remains of any kind were discovered. 

Firom Dabab to Nowibi, a distance of 30 miles, the shore is 
bold, and there are only two places, Rasarser and Warsut, where 
low land is seen; a vessel might anchor at the former upon a nar- 
row ledge running along the shore, but the plain does not 
extend sufficiently beyond the line of coast to afford shelter, except 
in a very slight degree, froih the swell that constantly rolls down 
the Gulf: here there is a large lagoon, but its entrance is blocked up 
by a reef. The small bay at Warsut is protected from the violence 
of the northerly winds by a sandy point, and near the beach the 
depth of water varies from 8 to iS fathoms. 

Nowibi belongs to the Mezeyne tribe, and from the value of 
its extensive date groves is considered a place of some impor- 
tance; the plain, about 4 miles long and 3 broad, runs gradually to 
the foot of the hills, where it attains a height of SOO feet, and in 
its general features and formation bears a great resemblance 
to that at Dabab: from the ravines many deeply furrowed water 
courses descend to the beach, and the barren surface of the ele- 
vated part is encumbered in a similar manner with heaps of large 
•tones and fragments of rock. On the south side, the plain project- 
ing out nearly at a right angle with the coast line, forms a deep bay 
well protected from the prevailing winds, and affording good ao- 
eborage in every part close to the shore; in the centre the water ie 
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deepi and a short distance outside no bottom is obtained at 100 
fathoms. At this part of the plain a dense mass of date trees ex- 
tends for about a mile along the beach; the different beleds or 
plantations belonging to individuals Are surrounded by a low 
wall, and in many of them huts constructed of date leaves have 
been erected : in general the groves are much neglected, and there 
are very few that exhibit any marks of cultivation. During tbe few 
days we remained at this place we did not see a single Bedouin, 
and apparently it is not visited by them until the season when 
the dates are fit for gathering. For the remainder of tbe year 
the huts are not inhabited, and it speaks highly in favor of the 
character of the Tawara Bedouins for honesty amongst themselvesi 
that the huts are left unfastened and full of articles of domestic use, 
to the mercy of any one who may choose to enter them. Amongst 
the date groves only two wells were found, and the water of these 
was execrable; but from the great number of water courses, and the 
luxuriance of the vegetation, the supply must generally be abun- 
dant. The northern extremity of the plain is thinly covered with 
stunted mimosa bushes and tufts of withered reeds, and by a nar- 
row strip of low land, running round the base of a high rock pro- 
jecting from the ridge, it joins another level tract called Amhaid, 
where there is a small grove of date trees. 

Abti Rumlar is a small bay 12 miles above Nowibi situated at 
the mouth of Wady Om Nash. The plain above it, which lies be- 
tween two rocky spurs thrown off from the main ridge terminates io 
another small valley called Wahdy Mowaleh, and is dotted here and 
there with mimosa bushes and tufts of coarse grass: at the extremity 
of the northern hill that bounds it, there is a remarkable white rock 
named by the Arabs Abti Bucko; it* forms the point of a '*bigh 
cape, and can be seen at a considerable distance. The bay at the 
mouth of Wahdy Om Nash is moderately large, and the anchorage 
good; but in one part a small reef projects from the shore, which 
from the discolored state of the water is scarcely discernible* 

Between Abti Rumlar and Juzerat ul Faroun, a distance of 90 
miles, several small bays affording anchorage are met with, and tbe 
Wahdys or valleys Zoara, Tye and Mokabelat, are passed in 80c« 
cession: the description that has been given of Abti fiumlar will 
apply to all of them. Near Wahdy Tye a rocky hill called 
Ombaye descends to the water in steep precipices; it forms the 
eastern extremity of a ridge that crosses the Sinai peninsala 
nearly in a straight line, and terminates at theg*ulf of Suesioa 
remarkable high bluff mountain, known by the name of Hummom 
ul Faroun. This ridge separates the Tawara tribes from Hie 
Tyaoaand Terrabeen, and tbe country on either side aboonda in 
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pasture groands, wh'fcb, from the abundant supply of rain water, 
are always covered with grass and wild flowers. 

Juzerat ul Faroun is a small rocky islet placed close to the 
shore, about 8 miles from the head of the Gulf. The coast in the 
vicinity is extremely broken, and the islet, which d6es not exceed 
400 yards in length, appears as if it had once formed a por- 
tion of the hill that runs close to it on the mainland/ The 
channel between it and the shore, although very narrow, 
forms the best and only secure anchorage above Dahab, being 
sheltered from both the N. £• and southerly winds. The hill 
oconpying the greater part of the islet rises to a narrow ridge run- 
ning along the centre, about HKO feet high, and is separated from 
a large detached rock upon the south point by apiece of low- 
ground, covered with heaps of loose sand and withered bushes; 
spon its summit stands a deserted foit or castle, which, although 
evidently of an ancient date, has suffered but little from the de- 
stroying hand of time, and upon the lower projections massive 
walls, buildings, and outworks, are seen in every direction: the 
island is in fact strongly fortified in every part. 

Many names have been rudely scratched on the sod stone in 
various parts of the building, but only one inscription was dis- 
eovered. Upon a small plateau near the wall connecting the 
northern outwork with the main body of the fort, but consi- 
derably below the summit of the ridge, there is a large covered 
reservoir hewn out of the rock; it has neither door nor vrindows, 
and if it had not been for some holes in the roof, through which a 
iriew of the interior was obtained, would have escaped observa- 
tv>n ; it is at least 40 feet square and nearly as deep, and the same 
care appears to have been bestowed on its construction as on that 
of the citadel; two rows of pillars connected by arches, support 
ibe roof throughout its length and breadth, and these, with the 
aides, are covered with a coating of hard smooth plaster : another 
deep excavation close to it has evidently been intended for a simi- 
lar purpose. The high detached rock on the south point of the 
island is covered with ruins, and on the low land between it and 
the main hill there are several ranges of buildings, which have 
apparently been used as barracks and storehouses. The walls 
tbroaghout are built of granite cemented together with a mixture 
of clay and lime, and although constructed of such crude materials, 
•re even and regular; they are from 30 to 40 feet in height, and 
firom two or three patehas still adhering to the outer surface, have 
•▼idently once been covered with plaster: the angles of the walls, 
gateways and windows, are faced with bricks, alternately large 
and small, and these contrasted with the dark colour of the rest of 
tbe building, add greatly to its picturesque appearance* 

8 
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From the Bedouins about Eynounah and Mugnab, we bad re- 
ceived a very exaggerated account of tbis place, wbicb they said 
was situated upon a large island in the centre oC the Gulf : tbey 
called it £1 Dier (the monastery), and asserted that it was erected 
by the Christians some centuries back. 

At Juzerat ul Faroun we remained several days. Soon after 
our arrival two Turks, mounted on camels, and attended by a few 
Arabs, were observed coming along the beach; and as soon as they 
halted a boat was sent to bring them on board the vessel. One of 
them, a smartly dressed young man, said he was the son of the Aga, 
or Commandant at Akabah, who had dispatched him with a compli- 
mentary message to the officers, inviting them to visit the castle. 
Shortly after there appeared two Be louins, who, from their attire 
and equipments, were evidently men of some consequence; they ex- 
pressed a wish that a few of the officers should accompany them 
to their tribe, then encamped near Akabah, but being acquainted 
with their character, and suspecting their motives, the invitation 
was declined. The day before our departure the Aga came on 
board to pay his respects and repeat his offisrs of service; he was 
accompanied by two or three Sheiks of the Uleygat, and seemed 
anxious that we should not leave without visiting the castle. 
This we had always wished to do, as it would have given us an 
opportunity of examining the country about Akabah, but the Go- 
vernment of Egypt was then in such an unsettled state, that the 
Aga could not have protected us from the extortions of the Arab 
chiefs, and it was deemed imprudent to place ourselves in their 
power : we were reluctantly obliged, in consequence, to abandon 
all thoughts of visiting the remains of antiquity that are said to be 
still visible' in this part of the Gulf. 

At a short distance above Juzerat ul Faroun there is an irregular 
valley with a few date trees at the entrance, and the mountains 
near it run out in a high rocky cape, which forms the Western 
point of the large bay at the head of the Gulf. The castle of Aka- 
bah is situated on the eastern side, and is similar in form to that at 
Moilah:it belongs to the Pasha of Egypt, and is garrisoned by an 
Aga and 50 soldiers, who are placed there to provide for the neces* 
sities of the Hadj caravan, and keep in check the tribes through 
which it has to pass on its route to Moilah. A straggling village 
is seen amongst the date groves, and two or three miles below the 
castle, a small fort or tower in a most dilapidated condition, called 
Kusser ul Bedawi, Amongst the hills on the western side, and a 
few miles from the sea, there are the ruins of a large building called 
Deir Sagalta: it appears to have been a monastery dedicated to St. 
Cecelia, and has probably given rise to the mistake made by the in- 
Jbabitants of the lower part of the Gulf respecting the fort on Juie- 
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rat ul Farounj with which they have appareotly confounded it. 
On th9 eastern shore of the bay the remains of two towns are still 
Yislble; one of them is now overflowed by the sea, and the other is 
said by the natives to be the ancient town of Allah. From the 
resemblance of the names, it h not improbable that it is the Elath 
of Scripture, which is supposed to have been situated somewhere 
about this part of the Gulf; and in this case the position of the 
other town would answer to that of Eziongeber described as being 
*< beside Elath on the shore of the Red Sea in the land of Edom." 
During earlier periods of the Christian era, Ailah, or Akabah as it 
was called from the steep pass near it, appears to have been a place 
of considerable size and importance: it gave a title to one of the 
bishops of the Greek Church, whose jurisdiction extended over the 
whole of the Sinai peninsula, which bad been bestowed by the Em- 
peror Justinian on the church, and is mentioned by the historians 
of the time as being very populous. During the crusades it was 
Etormed and taken by the Franks, but they were shortly after driven 
outofitbythe celebrated Saladin, who, by transporting vessels 
from Cairo to the Gulf on camels, was enabled to attack it by se^ 
and land at the same time. 

On the eastern side of the Gulf few large valleys or anchorages 
are met with. In the extensive tract of coral formation below 
Jibal Tybut Is^um there are several lagoons or Sberms; but, with 
the exception of Sherms Dubber and Mugnah, they are closed 
by narrow reefs running along shore across their entrances : they 
have evidently been formed by the action of water on the coral 
rock of which the shore is composed, for they are only found at 
those spots where several water courses unite close to the sea. 
Sherm Mujowah may be taken as a fair specimen of these small but 
secure harbours, which are met with in every part of the Red Sea. 
It is of a circular form, about 300 yards in diameter, and surround- 
ed by low overhanging coral clifls, broken here and there by deep 
channels worn by the rain water : the depth decreases gradually 
from the centre, and the passage leading into it across the coast 
reef is so narrow, that the water is perfectly smooth inside even in 
the heaviest gales. 

A few miles below Jibal Tybut Issum a broad valley descends 
from the interior to the shores of the Gulf ^ it is called Mugnah, and 
forms the boundary between the territories of the two great tribes, 
theHowahtat and Omr&n, to each of which it partly, belongs. 
LikeEynounah, it is fertilized by a stream of water flowing from 
the range of lofty mountains to the eastward, and is covered in 
many parts to some depth with alluvial soil. A dense mass of 
date trees extends along one side, and wherever the water, escap- 
ing from the main stream, spreads in small rills over the open part 
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of the Talley, the groiind is covered with verdure. The Dumerous 
huts seen amongst the groves, show that at certain seasons Mug- 
nah becomes a populous place; and it is in fact the principal station 
inside the Gulf, belonging to the Howahtat Bedouins* On the sum- 
mit of a rugged cliff overlooking the plain^ stand the half ruined 
walls of what appears to have been a castle, but whether erected 
by Christian or Mahommedan could not be determined: the na- 
tives ascribe it to the former, and they are perhaps correct in their 
supposition. 

Between Mugnah and Akabah the eoast is nearly destitute of 
anchoring places. At Bir ul Marshi there is a bay formed by the 
prongs of a reef projecting from a low point, and the valley appears, 
from the number of women and the large flocks always seen there 
when we approached it, to be one of the permanent stations of the 
Omran. Wahdy Omaider is 30 miles above Bir ul Marshi, 
and at its mouth has a small harbour defended to seaward by a 
rocky islet, connected with the shorn by a reef inside, the bottom 
exceedingly irregular, the depth varying from 10 to 40 fathoms 
in a space not more than SCO yards square. Whilst at anchor here 
four or five Omr&n Bedouins made their appearance, accom- 
panied by an old woman, bringing with them sheep, leban, or 
sour milk, and butter, for sale. On leaving the vessel, a quantity 
of gunpowder, which they prize above every thing^else, was given 
to oue of them, with strict injunctions to divide it with his com- 
panions ; this could not of course be accomplished without a fierce 
dispute, which soon rose to such a height, that we expected every 
moment to see it end in a general battle : swords and spears were 
flourished about in defiance, and at length one of the party, a most 
ferocious looking fellow, made a thrust at the man to whom the 
gunpowder had been given, and very nearly put an end to his 
quarreling for ever. He was saved, however, by the timely inter- 
ference of the old woman, who had been extremely active through- 
out the fray, and an equitable division having been at last made, 
they setoff for the interior, apparently upon as good terms with 
each other as if nothing had happened. 

Above the island there are two large valleys, Hagoul and Omai- 
der Kubeer, separated by a piece of low tableland : they are. filled 
with date groves, and at the mouth of the former the coast forms 
a large and deep bay. In ascending the Gulf we stood into it, and 
the wind dying away as we did so, obliged us to remain during 
the night : the depth of water was fouiid to be so great Id every 
part that we could not anchor, but were obliged to secure the ves- 
sel by hawsers made fast on a small reef close to the shore. As we 
entered the bay, a party of Bedouins came down to the beach, and 
soon after a boat was sent to bring them on board ; for some time 
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they conducted tbaingelves with great civility, but their extrava- 
gant demands for presents being refused, hints of vengeance were 
thrown out by some of tbem, and they departed in high displea- 
sure. A violent altercation occurred amongst them after they got 
on shore, which contiuued at intervals until midnight, and was not 
terminated until their weapons had been crossed. As far as we 
eottld learn no blood was shed, and towards morning they appa- 
rently became reconciled, and either retired to rest or quitted their 
position near the vessel. From some expressions that reached us, 
it was evident we were the cause of the dispute, and as they had 
been observed just before dark to dispatch two of their number 
to the interior, probably to collect their companions, it was deem- 
ed prudent to have every thing in readiness to repel any attack 
that might be made during the night. Althou-h not more than a 
few yards from the shore there was no chance of their getting 
on board ; but from a line of high cliffs not 100 yards distant, they 
might have swept the decks with their long matchlocks, and 
caused us considerable loss. Nothing, however, occurred to create 
further suspicion, and a light b^'eeze springing up before day light, 
enabled us to leave our dangerous position. 

The mountainous district on the eastern side of the Gulf is in- 
habited by two strong tribes, the Omrkn and Howaht&t, u ho are 
perfectly distinct from each other, but closely connected by alli- 
ance. From their warlike disposition, and the inaccessible nature 
of the country they inhabit, they have always been iudependentand 
powerful; and Mahommed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, although he 
succeeded in reducing most of the other tribes on the shores of 
the Red Sea, found that he could not subject these. On several 
occasions they pillaged the Hadj caravan in its passage through 
their territories, and defeated the troops sent against them: every 
attempt made by the Pasha to subdue tbem failed, and although of 
late they have allowed him to claim authority over them, it is 
merely nominal, and only permitted in consequence of his sending 
the principal Sheiks a yearly present of considerable value. Of 
this he is well aware, for when application was made to him 
through the British Consul at Cairo for a firman to these Chiefs, he 
declined giving one, on the plea that amongst these tribes, where 
we should require it most, it would not be respected. At the period 
when the request was made, he was about to engage in a war with 
the Porte, which it was very generally supposed would end in his 
downfall, and they had already begun to take advantage of his situa- 
tion to evince their contempt for his authority. The Turkish 
Aga stationed at Akabah does not possess the slightest control 
over them; and although placed there for the express purpose of 
protecting the Hadj caravan on its route to Mecca, he is not able 
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to prevent them from exacting from it what duties they please. 
Both the Qmr&n and Howahtat Bedouins ha?e a bad name, and 
are much dreaded by the neighbouring tribes ; they are said to 
be ferocious, treacherous and cruel, and from what we saw of 
them they appear fully to deserve the character. Throughout the 
Red Sea, when a man is killed by an unknown hand supposed to be- 
long to a particular tribe, his friends do not think themselves jns> 
tified in revenging* themselves upon any but the murderer, but the 
Omr&n and Howahtat, in opposition to this general rule, retaliate 
upon any individual of the tribe they may happen to meet, whe- 
ther guilty or not. By the Arabs of the seaport towns they are 
held in great detestation, and wherever they are obliged to anchor 
iipon their coast, they are careful to select such spots as are out 
of their reach. 

The territories oftheOmr&n Bedouins extend from Akabah to 
Mugnah, and small parties of them are also found to the north- 
ward of the Syrian Akabah, about 50 miles from the bead of the 
Gulf. Our intercourse with this tribe was confined to the few indi- 
viduals we met with at Omaider island, and Omaider Kubeer. In ap- 
pearance they differ slightly from the Howahtat and Towara Arabs, 
having broader and higher cheek bones, and the lower part of the 
face more attenuated; but what struck me as most remarkable, was 
the diversity of features, make, and complexion exhibited in so 
small a number of people belonging to the same tribe: some 
were extremely dark and of low stature, but others were tall, fair, 
and muscular; this difference probably arises from the latter having 
always resided in the mountains, and the former in the low coun- 
try. From the constant quarrels that occurred amongst them, 
they are evidently of a fierce and vindictive disposition, and our 
GaflTyr, or protector, who knew them well, confessed that the sujh 
posed sanctity of his vocation would be ridiculed amongst them. 
A bout sixteen years ago, some merchants belonging to Jiddab, ven- 
tured up the Gulf in two boatj laden with coffee and cloth, la 
the hope of selling their cargoes to great advantage amongst tbesa 
people. After many narraw escapes from shipwreck, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching Hagoul, where they found a large party of the 
Omr&n encamped : their goods were quickly disposed of at a high 
price, but when the purchasers had got the bales safely stowed on 
their camels, they refused to pay a single dollar, and marched off 
to the mountains, laughing at thesimplicity of those who had plac- 
ed such a valuable prize in their power. 

To the eastward of the mountains Inhabited by the OmraOi the 
country is occupied by the M&zi, who can muster a force of about 
600 fighting men. For a long period they have been on hostile terms 
with the former, but notwithstanding their inferiority In poiot of 
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Dumbera, have managed to preserve their iodependence. A large 
party separating many years ago from the parent tribe emigrated 
lo Egypt, and they have now spread ail over that part of the coast 
lying between Suez and Coseir. 

The^ulhurity oCthe Howaht&t Bedouins is acknowledged along 
the sea coast from Mugnah to a short distance below Eynounah, 
but how far inland we could not with i^ny certainty ascertain: this 
district they call Zaid, and consider it a part of Sh&m (Syria.) Al* 
]ured by the hope of plunder, they frequently extend their pre- 
datory excursions to the small harbonr of Wedge, or VVejh, 100 
miles to the southward of Moilah, and it Is. not uncommon to meet 
parties of them in that vicinity. On one occasion they attacked the 
storehouses erected there by the Pasha of Egypt to supply the 
pilgrims, and were not driven away until they bad severely wound- 
ed several of the Bedooins under whose charge they had been 
placed. Like all the large tribes it has numerous subdivisions, 
each distinguished by a particular name, but bearing in common 
the general appellation of Howahr&t. There is a branch of this 
tribe united with the Omran, inhabiting the valleys of Syrian 
Akabah, and together they can bring into the field a body of about 
950 horsemen, with numerous camel drivers. The principal chief 
of the howahtat is Sheik Aleyan, whom we found encamped at 
Eynounah when we first went there: he is an intelligent communi- 
cative man, and if it were not for a certain sinister expression of 
countenance, would be esteemed handsome. He told us he could 
muster about 6000 fighting men, which is perhaps nenr the truth. 

The town of Moilah, with a small district in the vicinity, is in- 
habited by the Beni Augabah, the remnant of a large and power- 
ful tribe that once possessed the whole of the country between 
Wedge and Akabub, now occupied by the Biilee, Howahtat, 
and Omr&n. In consequence of some dissensions many of the 
minor branches separated from the parent tribe about two cen- 
turies back, and established themselves in Syria, where they 
toon became formidable; and from ttieir ability to send into the 
field a large body of horsemen were for a long time enabled to main- 
tain an ascendancy over their warlike neighbours. Their power 
has since declined, but they are still met with in considerable num- 
bers in the valleys bordering on the Dead Sea. A series of wars 
in which they were dispossessed of the greater part of their ter- 
ritories, followed by seasons of mortality and other calamities, 
thinned the numbers and diminished the strength of the parent 
tribe; aiid many quarrels arising soon after amongst the dififerent 
families, they began to quit it, until at last this once powerful 
tribe insensibly dwindled into insignificance, and almost disappear- 
ed from the land« 
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The peninsula of Sinai is occupied by three small tribes, which 
collectively bear the appellation of Tawara: of these the wealthi- 
est and most powerful is the Sawaleah, to which the greater 
part of the country on the western side belongs. It is divided into 
several small branches: one of them, the Ulad Said, does not liear 
a very good character, being reproached with inhospitality to tra- 
vellers; and another, the Kore^sh is said to have descended from 
the celebrated tril>e of that name near Mecca. The Beni Soley- 
man numbers but a few families, which reside at Tor; and there 
are several other subdivisions met with along the eastern coast 
of the gulf of Suez. The Uley gat are next in importance to the 
Sawaleah : they are settled in the N. £. part of the peninsula 
near Akabah, and have a bad name. The district occupied by the 
Mezeyne extends along the shores of the Gulf from Nowibi to 
Ras Mahommed, but they are seldom found near the coast, 
except at Sherms Sheik and ul Moyah: most of those we saw were 
haggard and emaciated, and appeared to be in a sta'.e of abject 
poverty. Although the Towara tribes often quarrel amongst them- 
selves, they invariably unite when attacked by any of those in- 
habiting the country to the northward of them. They were 
formerly independent, and at that period every merchant or weal- 
thy individual at Suez was obliged to employ a Tawara Arab as a 
GafTyr, or protector, to prevent his house from being plundered; 
they also exacted a duty from all vessels entering their harbour?, 
but for the last few years they have not been able to enforce it: 
with the most powerful of the northern tribes they were of^en 
at war, and have frequently been known to cross the gulf of Suez 
and attack the M^zi, in whose territory they sometimes extebd- 
ed their incursions as far as Cosire. Within the last few years 
their power has declined, and at present they acknowledge the 
authority of the Pasha of Egypt, who, by keeping some of tfieir 
chiefs in custody, and stopping their supplies from Cairo and the 
Red Sea ports, soon reduced them to obedience : latterly they 
have also lost the profits accruing from their trade with Suez and 
the passage of caravans; and are now perhaps in a state of greater 
poverty than any other of the neighbouring tribes. The Towara 
Arabs have no horses, and but few camels; and their -flocks ofsheeps 
or goats are by no means numerous. Amongst themselves rob- 
beries are almost unknown: any article may be lefk in an open 
hut without the least risk of its being stolen, and instances have oc- 
curred of fathers slaying even their own sons when detected in a- 
thefc; they are not, however, so scrupulous with the property of 
strangers. The women lead a very laborious life, and are in conse- 
quence strong and hardy. Those we saw had feW personal charms 
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to boast of, litriebinay be' attributed to thtii cause and conistant 
exposure to the weather from an early Age. 

Ta the northward of £1 Tye, the mountain ridge that crosseir 
Iho upper partof the SiOai penintftula, there are three tribes^—rbo 
H^wat^Terabeen, and Tyana: being des^entled from Okie stock 
tUej lifFe together in strict alliance^ and invariably assist each other 
whed^ at war with the TaWara. Besides these three, there is arotber 
. BfldaK tribe the Ufoween, to which the country about Akabab be- 
10099; bat I aur oot certain whether it is a distinct tribe or a bk^m^b* 
of tho Omran. 

Beaidet- the tribes I have mentioned, tite large bay at the head 
of the Red Sesismuch frequented by the Hanceymis, and a few 
fmflsiliet have- been allowed to establish thems^ltes On some of 
Ihe IthiMls ttiere, on condition of paying a yearly tribute of two dol- 
lars a head to the Howahtat. This singular tribe i.s found scatter- 
ed throughout Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and it is said their encamp- 
ments are even met with in Mesopotamia and Persia. Except a 
small tract of country bordering on the Red Sea between Wedge 
and the island of Hassanee, they have no territory, and they are 
only permitted to remain in the spots tfaey inhabit on payment 
of a tribute to the tribe that owns them. By all the other tribes they 
are held in disrepute for their mean, treacherous disposition, and 
wandering propensities, and you cannot offer a greater insult to 
an individual of another tribe than to ask if he is an Hauteymi: 
their women are also said to be lic«ntiousj and no true Bedouin 
will intermarry with them. In the Red Sea small parties of 300 or 
400 are met with every where along the coast, but their principal 
place of resort is Wedge. The Hauteymis live chiefly on fish 
and jowaree, with occasionally unleavened bread made of very 
coarse flour; fish being the principal article of subsistence, they 
are particular in selecting for their own consumption only 
those which are in good condition, for they say that if they are 
not fat they yield no nourishment. Superstition forms a promi- 
nent trait in their character, as in all Bedouins. When accom- 
panying us to explore caverns or ruined buildings, they always 
exhibited a great dread of the evil spirits that are supposed to in- 
habit them, and would never enter until we bad set them the ex- 
ample, and they bad spit over the left shoulder to defy the devil. 
Although the Hauteymis are considered by the other, tribes a de- 
spicable race, we always found them obliging, generous and civil, 
and never had occasion to repent having placed confidence in them. 

On our way up the Red Sea, the Sheik of the Billee at Wedge, 
understanding that we were about to proceed up the Gulf of Aka- 
bab, was anxious that we should employ a Gaffyr or protec- 
tor, and pointed out a man whom he recommended us to take 

9 
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By his own account be was descended in a direet line from the 
most powerful chief of the Beni Augabah, and in his fallen for- 
tunes had found no other resonrce to keep himself from starva- 
tion but that of undertaking to protect the persons or property 
of travellers passing along the coast in the pursuit of their va« 
rious avocations: although apparently poor in the extreme, and, 
as far as I could see, possessed of no authority whatever amongst 
his associates, yet they all agreed that he would be respected by 
any of the tribes we might fall in with, and prove of great service 
in communicating with them. This method of gaining a liveli- 
liood is very common amongst the Bedouins, and the influence of 
those who follow it, although they are generally the poorest of 
their tribe, is said to be so generally acknowledged, that it may 
always be considered a sufficient security against insult or eztor^ 
tion. 
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Metendogical Table, Red Sea, Jaauarj, 1633 
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IK-'OniheJKerbudda River. By Lieut. £. P. DePHoste, 16th 
Regimeiu N. I. 

In the month of November 18Sd, being in command of an 
outpost at Bhoderpoor, on the right banl( of the Oursing ri- 
▼er, and distant four and a half miles from Baroda, I was inform- 
ed that any survey or reports on the state of the country would 
be acceptable. My attention was particularly called to the sub- 
ject of the navigation of the Nerbuddah river, and I was directed 
to procure such information on this point as 1 could acquire. 

To fulfil the above directions, I proceeded to Tulluckwajrra in 
the month of April 1839, my intention being to follow thence the 
course of the river towards its source as far as I could. I accord- 
ingly advanced hy a road on the right bank to the village of Gur- 
reysir, a distance of six miles. The road lay over a level and well 
cultivated tract of black soil; the course of the river was visible 
the whole distance, and offered no impe.diroents whatever to navi- 
gation j the depth ascertained from the guides varied from twelve 
to fourteen feet. 

At Gurreysir we crossed the river on a good sized boat. Near 
the village we observed the remains of another large boat clinker- 
built, something resembling an English barge, regarding which I 
could obtain no information beyond learning that it had been 
there for many years, and had been brought from Tulluckwara. 

Beyond this village the river appeared full of large rocks, the 
passage for the water lietween which was barely three or four 
feet; the total breadth was eighty yards at this point, and the 
depth of water where I crossed (in the centre of the stream) eigh- 
teen feet, measure J with a pole; the right bank was low, level, 
and slightly covered with jungle. Small temples appeared on the 
edge of the river, erected, 1 was told, by different people, as 
tokens of having fulfilled certain vows. The leA bank, on the 
contrary, was precipitous and rugged towards the river, but to- 
wards the south numerous ranges of hills, covered with jungle, 
were visible. These bills form the end of what is called the 
Satpura range. I may add, that as far as Sulpaun the features 
of the country were similar. Having crossed the river, I conti- 
nued my route along the left bank to Goragaum, a small Bheel 
village, distant three and a half miles. The course of the river 
appeared impeded by rocks, through which the stream passed 
with a continued gurgling sound, that could be heard at a consi* 
derahle distance. The road to this village was over a succession 
of small hills. Suil light, here and there patches of d^nse jun- 
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gle were traversed. Five and a half miles from Goraguum, over 
a road similar to tbe above^ and passing the small Biieel village 
of Torwan, 1 descended into tbe bed of tbe river, and arrived at 
the Mokri Gbaut. At tbis place tbere is a ridge of rocks stretcb- 
iog completely across the river, which is nearly one hundred yards 
broad, causing a fall of aboat twelve feet in height. 1 took the 
opportunity of bathing in tbe river, the water of which was per- 
fectly clear. The force of the current was such as to compel me 
to hold OD by the large rocks, of which the river is full below 
tbe fall ; the bed was covered with large round pebbles, rendering 
it difficult to walk. The banks have the same appearance as al- 
ready described, the left being very steep, and chiefly composed 
of red earth: I also observed a bank which, on inspection, seemed 
composed ofsiate. The color of the earth forming the left bank is 
of Tartous hues, and to a mineralogist might prove interesting. 
Proceeding four miles along the bed of the river, 1 reached Sal- 
plMin, a small Bheel village on tbe left bank, and near the junction 
of the Deo Nuddee (a small and rapid mountain streau)) with the 
Nerbuddah. The Deo Nuddee flows from tbe S. E., and shoot- 
ing over a rock about forty feet high, forms a pretty fall just 
before joining the great river. On the opposite or right bank 
are two handsome temples, lately erected by Dewanjee Wittul 
Row, which from their situation have a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

The Nerbuddah at this point assumes a very different appear- 
ance to that hitherto described; the stream of the river, from be- 
ing from sixty to one hundred yards broad suddenly narrows to 
about sixty feet, and on er.ch side is hemmed in with steep preci- 
pices: the middle of the river is aUo studded with large rocks; 
and the stream, even at this season, rushes through the intervals 
with a surprising rapidity, dashing large pieces of wood which 
were floating down from one side to the other with a force 
which no boat could have withstood; neither, indeed, would it 
be possible to steer a boat in such a rapid current through such a 
tortuous and narrow channel. Both banks are precipitous and 
covered with thick jungle, and all further progress is rendered 
impossible. I most anxiously desired to visit the Hernpkhl, but 
was told that it was impracticable, unless I went round by Raj^ 
poor: having no time for such an excursion, I determined on 
retaming to Tulluckwarra. 

Before taking leave of this part of the country, it may be as 
well to mention that the inhabitants are all Bheels, principally 
cultivators. Many are employed also io cutting wood from the 
jungles near the river, and floating it down to Chandode and Sin- 
nore. Merchants from these places, and even fruni Broach, 
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come up as far as Mokri Ghaut to purchase ihia wood. The ap* 
pearance of these Bheels was wild in the extreme, but they were 
frank, manly, and hospitable. They -appeared miserably poor, 
and very ignorant. 

Their arras were bows and arrows, and their clothing merely 
a coarse piece of cloth tied round the loins. I was given to under- 
stand, however, that the dress of their chiefs was very graod, and 
J have since obtained a sketch of one, which will give some idea 
of a chief of the Satpilra range. 

There are few tribes of which so little is known as of the 
Bheels. Their origin is fabulous. It is said " that they are de- 
scended from Mahdeo,* who became enamoured of a beauteous 
woman, an inhabitant of the forests. A numerous progeny arose 
from the connection, one of whom, particularly ugly and vicious, 
distinguished himself by slaying the bull Mahdeo, and was con- 
sequently banished to the jungles, and stigmatized by the name 
of Bheel." So much for the tradition which, like many others, will 
not bear minute examination. 

There are, however, ceremonies performed at certain periods 
of the year, which seem to have reference to the above, viz. a 
yearly (Dussera) feast is held by the Bheels, at which a buffaloe 
is lulled and eaten; at other times they will not eat beef, although 
they do not scruple to eat carrion and flesh of any other descrip- 
tion, in which consists the difference between the Bheels and Coo- 
lies — the latter will not thus act. They are said to be the original 
inhabitants of Marwar and Mey war, and to have been expelled by 
the Rajpoots; the term Bheel at present seems to mean nothing 
more than an outcast, since amongst them are found Mahome 
d^ns and Hindoos of various castes. 

To return to the subject of the Nerbudda. My next object was 
to discover the most direct road from Tulluckwarra towards that 
part of the Nerbudda where the river again becomes navigable, 
I proceeded therefore to Oodepoor via Taujgaum. The road, be- 
tween Bhaderpoor and Oodepoor (chota) is a mass of dense jqn- 
gle, principally Kakurra and Palmyra trees ; it runs along the 
right bank of the Oursing, and is good the whole way, the soil 
sandy, the distance measured is thirty-seven miles, and direction 
N. E. I was here recalled by particular business, and was pre- 
vented going on to Rajpoor some distance further ; but being 
anxious to ascertain the nature of the road between TuUuckwara 
and Oodepoor, I commenced my march far the former, and pro- 
ceeded, viaBoppa Cullaranee, Karally, Bosna and Nowsaree, to 
TuUuckwara; the whole distance forty eight miles, the road ex- 
cellent, and not near so much jungle as by the Taujgaum route. 

* See History of Central India ; the quotation is from memory. 
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The Bheels were tbe'principal inhabitants of the country, and I 
found them most hbspitable and attentive. If I may judge from 
their surprise at my appearance, I should say that they had se!- 
dom, if ever, been visited by an European, for at each village 
tbrongh which I passed, the whole population tumped out to gaze 
at me ; the jungle was principally the Kakurra (Sterculia fetida) 
bat abundance of fine large Mowah trees, (Bassia Latifolia) 
from the flower of which an intoxicating liquor (called from the 
tree) is distilled, and in almost every village a Parsee was the dis- 
tiller. 
Having ascertained that there was no difficulty whatever in 

proceeding by the latter route to Tulluckwara, and also that 
with very little trouble water carriage could be procured from 
Tulluckwara to Broach, I submitted my report to the Com- 
missioner ; but about this time, June 1829,. the duties on opium 
were taken off, and the station of Mhow transferred to Bengal, 
so that the information I had acquired became of little value. Ap, 
however, the part of the country traversed is but little known, 
this paper, with its accompaniments, may prove acceptable to 
the Society, and in offering it I have only to regret that it is not 
more worthy of being presented . 

Extract of a letter from Major General Sir John Malcolm^ G, C. 
B, to the address of the Supreme Government, dated 11th Au- 
gust^ 1820. 

From a memorandum (No. 1) by Mr. Webbe, Revenue Survey- 
or In the office of Major Williams, it appears that for seven or 
eight months in the year large boats navigate the Nerbuddah 
as far as Tulluckwarra without any inconvenience; and though 
they might go ten or twelve miles higher up the river, during a 
few months, when it is at the highest, I see no advantage in 
fixing the depot of debarkation above this town, which, from its 
size, healthiness, and the well cultivated country in its vicinity, 
18 every way calculated for such a purpose. 

I have quite established, by the surveys of Lieutenants HarisarJ 
and Matthias, that the Nerbuddah from the Hern-p&hl, or Deer'i^ 
leap, (as it is locally termed from the narrowness of the channel,) 
where it enters the broken ridges of the Satpiira range to be- 
low the fall of Mukree, a short distance above TuUuckwarrah, 
is, from the rugged nature of its bed, its contracted streams, nu* 
merous rapids, and the formation of its banks, incapable of ever 
being rendered navigable throughout that space. This fact makes 
It indispensable to proceed by land from Tuluckwarrah to some 
point above the Hernp&hl; and I should fix the place for receiv- 
ing and protecting such stores and goods at or near Chiculdah, 
from whence they could be re-embarked and conveyed to Mahyslr, 
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or, with a short passage of a few hundred yards, at Sahasur-durrah 
(or the thousand fal'.$), to Muiidleysir, from whence they go with 
ease forty or fifty miles higher. 

The enclosed memorandum (No. 2) from Lieut. Mathias will 
show that even in April, when'the River was at its lowest, he was 
able to go from Mundleysir to the Hernp&hl in a small craft, and 
that he went to Broach from Tulluckwarrah in a boat of tolerable 
size as late as the month of May. The information received by 
this officer fully confirms that given by Mr. Webbe, as to 
the size of the boats, (as large as 120 candies or 2400 maunds bur- 
then) employed in the trade between Broach and Tulluckwarrah. 

Of the practicability of the navigation of the Nerbuddah between 
Chiculdah and Mundleysir (with the easy portage noticed) 1 
could have no doubt, from Lieut. Mathias' observations ; and I 
was-also acquainted with the fact, that a trade between Chiculdah 
and Mobeysir has always been carried on in small boats. But 
being anxious to establish this point beyond the possibility of 
doubt, I requested Major Wilson, accompauied by Captain Stewart 
of the 1st cavalry to proceed to the Hern-p&hl in the end of last 
month when the small quantity of rain that had fallen rendered 
the river uncommonly low* for the season. The result of the ex- 
amination of this part of the river was, that with the exception 
of the portages of Sahusurdurrah near Moheysir, where the river 
from the fall or rather rapids is always very difficult and some- 
times dangerou8--the navigation between Mundleysir and Chi- 
culdah was practicable for light craft for nine or ten. months in 
the year, and Major Wilson further informs me that from his in« 
quiries and from the meterological observations he has made 
since he wen', to Mundleysir, the wind blows throughout this pe- 
riod almost always from the westward, increasing with the mon* 
soon, and enabling boats when the current is at its height of vio« 
lence to stem it, and to come in two and three, sometiinec in one 
day from Chiculdah to Mahysir. The large and rather heavy 
passage boat in which he went down came up from Dherl, (near 
the Uem-p4hl,) passing the rapids at Sahusurdurrah io four day^. 
But the river between the Hernpahl and Mundleysir ia almost 
in a straight line, which is a great advantage to the flat bottomed 
craft, as they have never to shifl a sail in coming up, while in gor- 
ing down they are aided by the current, and where that is slow 
and the water shallow they are punted. 

My attention h&sbeen directed to the object ofeyentnally open* 
ing the former direct intercourse between Surat and Malwa by 
Tikree and Sultan pore, but this road has been abandoned for 
near a century, and the greater part of it is completely overgrown. 
The country also is desolate, and the few scattered inhabitants 
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are plunderers yet to be reclaimed; some years therefore must 
elapse before this can be done. The late successful efforts of Cap- 
tain Briggs in settling the districts of Sultanpore, and the disposi-: 
tion which the Bheels have recently shown to reform, will, no 
doubt, accelerate its accomplishment, but that cannot effect the 
utility of the line now proposed, as the distance by land from Su- 
rat to Mundleysir by this direct route is not less than two bunded 
and thirty miles, which is only about fifteen miles shorter than the 
road by Sindwa, and which has been the common line of communi- 
cation between Surat and Malwa, during the period the Mahratta 
Government has been established over the latter province. 

No. 1. 

J3n Jlccount of the practicability of navigating the Nerbuddafrom 
Broach to TuUuckwarrah. 

The navigation from Broach to TuUuckwarrah is not open until 
15 or 30 days after the monsoon sets in, or after the water in the 
Nerbudda begins to rise, which is generally about the beginning 
of July; it is first navigated by boats of the burden of 8 to 40 
candies^ some laden and others not; they run up in 4 or 6 days, 
and sometimes in S with a strong S. W. monsoon wind, and re- 
turn heavily laden in much about the same time. When the 
current is favorable, boats of these burdens can navigate to Tul- 
luckwarrah until the Dewallee feast or the month of November, af- 
ter which the navigation becomes difficult, if not impracticable. 
Those of 40 candies have 5 men in each, and those of 10 to 35 
have from 2 to 4 men. These draw when heavily laden from 5 
to 3.^ feet water. After the month of September, these boats take 
15 days to go, having one or two additional hands in each, and 
return in 6 or 7 days: the current and wind being then against 
them, they are obliged to track the boat in going up. 

Afleran interval of a few days, and after the Nerbudda has con- 
siderably risen, boats of a large burden from 80 candies or 120 
candies (which are the largest) leave Broach for TuUuckwarrah 
with ten men in each. The trip up and down is performed 
much about the same time, as by those of a lesser burden. They 
return heavily laden, and leave this either full or empty. 
Boats of these burdens can only navigate until September, or Octo- 
ber at farthest; th^y draw about 7 or 8 feet water. These boats 
go even as far as Deygaum Peeplia, which is about 15 or 20 coss 
higher up, but not always with the same facility as from Broach 
to Tulluckwarah, on occount of the river having a rocky bed, and 
the current in places being very rapid; besides, there are three 
ghauts to pass— Tulluck warrah,which is the most diflicult,Ukley8ir, 

10 
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and Bhimpary. In order to get over these obstacles, the boatmen 
are obliged to send out long ropes from the end of their mast to 
be fastened to the trees on the banks of the river, and by this raeans 
draw the boat up the stream. This passage is performed in 
8 or 5 days, and is the limit that boats have ever ventured; be- 
yond this, navigation is said to be impracticable. Sometimes 
these boats in returning from Tulluckwarrah are interrupted in their 
progress at the ghauts, which are seven in number, viz. Folreeda, 
Baba, Peara, Gimmaulec, Kundalce, Chaundode,Kunnau1ee, Ma<- 
rendda, and Thoomdee: owing to the fall of the river, or by an 
interval of no rain for 10 days or a fortnight, the boatmen are 
then under the necessity to lighten the boat, by emptying a part of 
the cargo into a smaller one along side, and filling it again after 
passing these ghauts. This is done by getting a villager from the 
nearest place who understands the channel to proceed in advance 
of the boat on a small raft or canoe, sounding with a long bamboo 
for a passage. 

All boats that leave for Tulluckwarrah have a sloping roof built 
With bamboos and mats, to preserve the goods from the rain; the 
larger ones are built up at the sides with the same materials, to pre- 
vent the water washing in when deeply laden. These boats are 
built like all others that are used on this side, having no decks, 
'with one mast and a triangular sail. 

Boats from sixty to seventy kulries burden can go to Tulluck- 
warrah after September lightly, but cannot return heavily laden. 
The tide is felt only as far as Rannapoor, about twenty-five or thirty 
miles above Broach, where it does not rise a span in height. 

It is impossible to fix the dates when the navigation of this 
river opens and ceases; all depends on the monsooo, and the 
quantity of rain that falls inland in the countries through which 
the Nerbudda takes its course, and the navigation continues as 
long as there is water sufficient for the boats to float up and down. 
The above information is from some of the most intelligent 
merchants who have traded for thirty years up and down from 
Tulluckwarrah and Deyagum Peeplia. These men go them- 
selves every year in their boats, and always assist the boatmea 
in navigating their vessels. 

No. 2. 

Journal of a voyage down pari of the Ntrbudda as far aa Broaehf 
to ascertain the practicability or impracticability of navigaiif^ 

Left Mundleysir, on the morning of the S6th March 1830, in an 
open boat called a Punt, made out of a single tree about twelve feet 
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in length, and twenty inches in breadth, drawing eighteen inches 
water, with two boatmen, and astnali quantity of baggage. From 
Muudleysir to the Hernp^hl, a distance of thirty miles, there is an 
uninterrupted navigation for small boats from the conin^encement 
of the monsoon till the end of April, and it is then only interrupted 
in one place three miles below Myhesir, where part of the river 
falls down a small precipice, and a back stream is then made use 
offer the small boats, but during the last six weeks of the hot wea- 
ther, from the shallowness cftheiiver, and the boatmen neglecting 
to deepen the back stream as the water decreases, it of course be- 
comes dry; but should it ever be required to be made use of during 
those six weeks, I have no doubt, from the appearance of the place, 
that a little labour would make it navigable all the year. 
• From the nliture of the rocky bed of the river at the Hernp&hl, 
I conceive it impossible that the obstacles to navigate it can ever 
be surmounted, from the circumstance of small ridges of rocks 
running parallel with each other and the bed of the river, and 
only distant from twelve to twenty feet; these cause such a rush of 
water through them, that the boatmen are afraid to pass, be- 
ing unable to guide the boat clear of the rocks, and one, which I 
prevailed upon the men with some difficulty to make the attempt 
with, was upset, and the men were much bruised: but a still greater 
obstacle exists about a mile below, where nearly the whole water 
of the Nerbudda rushes Into a channel not more than forty yards 
in breadth, attended with a considerable fall, and with such vio- 
lence that any boat attempting to pass it would be immediately lost. 
Finding myself unable either to proceed along the bed of the 
river, or in a boat, I determined upon getting down to Haump Is- 
land, in the expectation that I should there be able to get boats, and 
come up the river to the Hernpahl, and if not, proceed from thence 
to Broach; for which purposel returned from Hernp&hl about three 
miies, and landed on the north bank of the river at the small village 
of Dhair, and marched nearly due north to Kooksee, along a good 
cart road, distance ten miles, seven furlongs. From that I went in a 
north-west direction to Rajpoor, distance twenty-nine miles, one fur- 
long — a good cart road, but the last twenty miles is through a thick 
jungle* From thence I moved in a southerly direction to Allco 
Mohun, through an open jungle, distance nine miles, five furlongs, 
till within two miles of the place, where there commences a deep jun- 
gle, with small bills. From that to Moondlah, a distance of twelve 
miles in' a south-west direction, through a densely wooded country, 
in many places well cultivated by Kripour or Bheelala tribes, and 
thickly studded with large mowah trees. From this I went to 
Oomtee in a westerly direction ten miles, through a beautiful, cul- 
Ciyated country, with the largest description of mowah trees in 
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great abundance; and from thence to Hump in a south-east direction 
is ten miles, six furlongs, by the Qore Ghaut, and is throughout 
a wild hilly and jungly country, cultivated in spots by the Bheelala 
tribe. 

Here I was much disappointed in finding myself unable to pro- 
ceed in any direction from the nature of the country and the rocky 
bed of the river, and, to my further disappointment, not a boat was 
to be procured, nor could 1 hear of one ever having been seen be- 
tween the Hernpahl and Mokree, except the punt, or small pass- 
age boat, at this place, now useless from its decayed state. 
The bed of the river is here, when full, about two furlongs, but 
the water is at this time confined within a narrow channel from 
twenty to forty yards broad. As far as I could see from the highest 
hill in the neighbourhood, and in one spot that 1 went to, the 
channel was not ten yards in breadth, the water rushing through it 
with a slight fall and tremendous force. Nothing now remained 
but to make Tulluckwarrah by the nearest route I could find; but 
not being able to take my baggage through the hills, I was obliged 
to go to Kowaut in Guzerat, and only distant from the Gore 
Ghaut, in a northerly direction, eight miles. From that I went to 
Barsnie rn a south-west direction twenty-one miles, seven furlongs, 
through a highly cultivated country, thickly studded with mango, 
mowah, palmyra, and other forest trees; and from this (o Tulluck- 
warrah on the Nerbudda, in a south-west direction, is twenty miles, 
seven furlongs, through an open jungly country. I here again em- 
barked, and went up the river as far as Mokree, distance twenty 
miles, and there found an insurmountable obstacle to navigation in 
a fall of the river, which of itself is considerable, but prevents the 
possibility of a boat ever p§issing it. I then returned to Tulluck- 
warrah, where I had left my baggage, being unable to take it with 
me, from the hilly nature of the country. Here I again embarked 
on the . Sd May, but in a larger description of boat, being about 
thirty feet in length, by three and half in breadth, with a flat bot^ 
tom; the other I had for my people, was in every respect like an 
English boat with a keel, &c. and it drew about two and half 
feet water, and the only interruption I met with between this and 
Broach, even at this advanced season of the year, was at the 
Bawapeers and Tankee Dag Ghauts, where the large boat was 
detained a few minutes from the shallowness of the water, so that 
there is an uninterruptecl navigation for the largest description of 
boats that navigate the river, as far as Peeplia, thirteen miles, 
above Tulluckwarrah, during the rains and for two months after it. 
But from the hilly and broken nature of the country, Tulluckwarrah 
Is the highest situation up the river that could be fixed upon as a 
depot, particularly ^as there is a good cart road from tbat to 
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Gbiculda, by Barsnie, Oodeyppor and Rajpoor, or by Barsnie, 
Pboul Mohaul, and Rajpoor, to Kooksee and Chica1da,by that, 
making the greatest possible distance from the land carriage to 
Dhayi or Chikulda one hundred and fifteen miles; hot several miles 
would be sayed by going to Soosarree, leaving Kooksee on the left 
hand, and again by not using the- more frequented road by Oodey- 
poor, but that of Phoul Mahoul, from which I haye no doubt that 
the distance of the land carriage would be reduced to a hundred 
miles from Tuliuckwarra to Chiculda, as we become more fami* 
liar with the road. 
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V,-^ J our Hal of an Excursion from Morebat to Dyreez^ the ^trinr 
cipal town of Bofar. By C. J. CrutteDden, Esq. I. N. 

[Presented by QoTernpient.] 

At S p, M. I left Morebat * on foot, accompanied by two Be- 
douins belonging the Beni Gurrah tribe for my guides, and a ca- 
mel with his dviver for the conveyance of my baggage. At a 
short distance from Morebat is the tomb of Seid Mohammed Agyl, 
a celebrated piratical chieftain, who some years ago, after a 
series of depredations in the Red Sea, possessed himself of the pro- 
vince of Dofar, and remained undisputed master of this part of 
the Coa^t for about twenty-five years. He possessed three square- 
rigged vessels, by one of which an American merchantman was 
captured, off the Island of Camaran; the crew were all murdered, 
with the exception of a boj often years of age, whom they brought 
to Dofar, an^who, a proselyte to the religion of his captors, is now 
residing at the village of Sollallah with a wife and family. Seve- 
ral books belonging to Seid Mahommed are now in the possession 
of the Arabs of Dofar. In Dyreez I saw two; one a very 
beautifully illumined manuscript of the Koran, and the other a se- 
ries of letters from the commandant of the Turkish forces, when 
engaged in taking Aden and Loheia, to Sultan Soliman, common- 
ly called the '^ Magnificent.^' 

Seid Mahommed appears to have held a very high character 
among the natives, and, though a pirate, to have evinced a desiro 
for the improvement of his country, by the cultivation of the soil, 
and building villages. 

About a quarter mile from this tomb is a deep waddy separated 
from the sea by a sand hill. The Bedouins told me that during the 
rains this becomes a sheet of water, and that formerly it was con- 
nected with the sea, and formed a secure anchorage for boats. The 
remains of houses and tombs near the spot appear to warrant this 
assertion, and 1 was afterwards assured of the fact at Dofar. Leav- 
ing the sea about a mile on the left, we proceeded along the foot 
of the hills, across a flat country, well wooded, and affording 

* The trade of Morebat is now very trifling, and it vested in the han& of two 
or three merchants who have to pay a kind of tribute to the Bedoaini for all im- 
ports or exports. At present, only three bugalahs belong to the port, and 
they all trade to India. The principal articles of export are frankincense, 
myrrh, and a few skins. The latter article, however, is seldom brought to Boodbty, 
as a better market is found in Muscat. The Subahn tree is to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. It is generally found high up in the mountains. At the ancient 
town of Uasec I procured a branch with the leaves on it, but coald discover no 
difference between it and the Bochaio of Socotra. 
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abundant pasturage for cattle. The hills were clothed with a thick 
underwood^ and amongst the trees 1 could distingush several kinds 
that we found in Socotra, 

A walk of two hours and a half brought us to the foot of a waddy, 
which had been described to me in Morebat as well worth seeing. 
It is narrow and steep, averaging perhaps a quarter of a mile in width, 
80 thickly wooded that our camel could not proceed, and abound- 
ing in fine grass, with a stream of water winding through it. The 
principal trees are tLe lime, tamarind, henna (a rather large bush 
with small leaves, which natives use as a dye for their fingers and 
feet), Nebbuck, Doom, Tamarisk, the Egsha of Socotra, a few 
Subahn trees, and an abundance of alo€8, together with a small 
tree of very grotesque form, a sketch of which is annexed. 

As we intended dining here, a sheep was killed, and the Bedouins 
forthwith commenced cooking it in their most approved style; 
the bones all being taken out, the fiesh was thrown in one mass 
on the fire. As soon as it was tolerably warm through, we all 
seated ourselves round it; every man cut off the portion that pleas- 
ed him best, and we were too hungry to be very fastidious. When 
we had satisfied our appetites, the fragments of the. feast were care- 
fully collected and skewered upon sticks, which (along with my 
shoes) were put into an old waterskin to serve for our breakfast on 
the ensuing morning; a refreshing cup of cofiee closed the repast. 
We proceeded on our journey when the moon rose, and returned 
to the edge of the waddy for our camel, and travelled over a 
barren and stony plain till midnight, when we halted under a lime 
tree in a small village. 

The night was bitterly cold, but as three of us slept under my 
blanket, we kept each other tolerably warm, and the camel served 
admirably to skreen us from the land-wind. At daylight, after 
finishing the remainder of the sheep, and taking a cup of cofiTee, 
we pursued our route over a level table-land, about two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and distant from it perhaps one and 
half or two miles. The country stony and barren, aflfording uo 
pasturage, except at the foot of the hills. 

At 11 o'clock we reached Thagah, a small village near the sea. 
I went immediately to the house of the principal man, to whom 
I bad a letter from a friend of his in Morebat, and nothing could 
exceed the kindness of my reception. His own bed was brought 
to me; and then, saying that I must be fatigued, and required 
rest, he left me to repose. Upon aWaking, I found dinner ready, 
consisting of boiled mutton with honey and rice, faro to which 
I did ample justice. As my kind host Salem bin Mmed would 
receive no recompense, I gave a dollar to his slaves; and at two 
p. M. accompanied for a short distance by nearly all tho towna* 
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people, we pursued our way to Dyreez, the piincipal town of 
Dofar. 

Thagah is well watered, and possesses a soil sufficiently rich to 
produce various kinds of grain and vegetables, as wheat, jewaree, 
dokhun, dholl, &c. The villages at the foot of the hills appeared 
fertile, and among the higher regions I was assured that figs and 
grapes are produced. The Bedouins, however, pluck the fruit 
whilst green, and are too indolent to take any pains with its cul- 
tivation. Indigo is also grown in sufficient quantity for the con- 
sumption of the natives, who dye their own cloth. The Subahn 
tree, orGum Copal, is, however, the staple commodity, and is sold 
in Dofar during the rains, at the rate of about fifly pounds for a 
dollar. The hills from Morebat Peak or Jibal Deean gradually 
diminish in height j they are thickly wooded to their summits, and 
some of the trees, particularly the lime and tamarind, attain a 
large size. The higher parts of the valleys are inhabited by the 
Gurrah Bedouins, who bear a very bad character amongst the 
towns people as marauders. They are, generally speakingi a fine 
looking race of people. Leaving Thagah we traversed a fertile 
country, intersected by large <* Khores" or sheets of water, which, 
flowing into the sea, were fresh only at their upper or inland extre- 
mities« I observed in one place the remains of a wall and tower ap- 
parently too strong to be of Arab construction, and I was told that 
they belonged to the " Kaffers<" 1 was too much pressed for 
time to go out of my way to examine them, as I was anxious to 
reach Dyreez before sunset. At 4 p. m. we left the path and 
descended to the beach, along which we travelled till 8 p. m. when 
we reached Dyreez, much fatigued with our day's journey. 

I had with me a letter of introduction from an inhabitant of 
Morebat to one of the chief people in Dyreez, to whose house 1 at 
once proceeded, and met with as hospitable a reception as at Tha- 
gah. The news of the arrival of a '* strange man from the sea," 
quickly spread, and late as it was, the room was soon crowded. 
Very few of their people had ever seen an Englishman before, 
and I never saw a better behaved party. On the appearance of 
dinner they all retired, and I partook of an excellent repast with 
my host, and the men who had accompanied me from Morebat. 
After dinner, the room was again filled with visitors, who kept me 
up talking till midnight. At daylight I was again roused to break- 
fast on wheaten cakes, boiled milk, paste made of dokhun flour, 
and honey, after which I had to sit in state the whole day, ex- 
plaining to my visitors the use of every thing I had among my 
baggage. In the afternoon the buggalah arrived from Morebat, 
and on the following evening, after dining with MduUah bin Jaf^ 
fier, the former Hakim of the town, I took leave of my kind host 
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Mmahe bin Mmed il Mvir^ooff and returned on board much pleas 
ed with my excursion and agreeably surprised at the kind treat- 
ment 1 had experienced from people, who bear the worst name 
on the southern coast of Arabia. 

In all our charts Dofar is represented as merely a town; this is, 
however, not the case. Dofar is a district extending from More- 
bat to Ras-el Ahhmahr, or Bunder Resoot,and contains several vil- 
lages, all of which were formerly under one Sultauo, but since 
the death of Seid Mahommed bin Agyl, each town has become 
independent; of these Dyreez is the principal. It is governed by 
a Hakim, and surrounded by well cultivated lands like Thagah; 
in fact, in this country, the description of one town is that of all, 
The next in consequence is Solahlahf rather more inland than 
Dyreez, and distant from it three or four miles. Between Solahlah 
and the sea lies the town of El Ilafah, between which and Dyreez, 
are the remains of an old town called El Bellut. A Khore winds 
round the buck of it, and this place was once the Bunder of Dofar . 
It has now by all accounts, fori was unable to visit it, seven fathoms 
water, and it would require but little labour to again connect it with 
the sea. 1 saw in the mosque at Dyreez several pillars, which 
had been brought from El Bellut to that place ; they were about 
seven feet high, and of the annexed shape, formed of stone, and 
regularly hewn and smoothed. 

From the accounts of the natives, El Bellut must at one time 
have been a town of great importance: it was probably built by 
one of the Min Gooe family, who were the most powerful dynasty 
of Sultans that ever reigned over Dofar, and who successfully 
resisted the attempts of the Portuguese to subdue their country. 
The Khore is described as being bordered by a stone pier, on which 
platforms for guns are still visible. The Hakim of Dyreez appro- 
priates the duties of anchorage, &c. and a rate of two and half per 
cent, on all imports and exports. Beyond El Hafah lie the villages 
of El Robaht and Ougkut, and three miles further to the west- 
ward the hamlet of Resool, close to a bay of the same name, des- 
cribed as a safe anchorage. 

The following are the Khores that are situated between More* 
bat and Resool in the province of Dofar: 

Khores Ririe, Tahgah, Sivie, Shahl, ElBellut, fresh. 

Khores Gimaff, El Ghuber, Mistahein, Dyreez, Solahlah, Bin 
Mishian, salt. The upper part of these, are said to be fresh. 

Dofar produces vegetables of varioas kinds — Gudsub, Je- 
wari, Dhokhun, Dholl, &c. and is abundantly supplied with water. 
Cotton is also produced in small quantities. Cattle and sheep arc 
cheap and plentiful; and I do not think that any town on the 
coast is better adapted than Dyreez for supplying of vessels with 

11 
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proTisions. The people appear well disposed, and boats can at all 
times be procured as transports through the surf. The danger of 
travelling in this interesting' country appears to be a mere hvghear, 
and I have been frequently assured that I could safely traverse 
Hadramaut and Dooan, accompanied by a couple of the Sheikh of 
Shahar^s people. In fact, a man from Yemen volunteered to take 
me with him, and to guarantee my safety. The probable expenses 
of a journey from Shahar to Shibam would be about two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and most gladly would I volunteer for the trip. 
The frequent opportunities of travelling with a Kaffla would consi- 
derably diminish any danger to be apprehended from marauding 
tribes, and I look upon the journey mbre as an excursion of pleasure 
than as fraught with any extraordinary danger or difficulty. 

The Beni Gurrah Bedouins * acknowledge no Sheik, and are de- 
scribed as an indolent race, always more willing to plunder than to 
work. They number about one thousand five hundred men, and 
are all armed with a sword and stick (which they carry in the same 
hand), and some of them have matchlocks. 

The only beast of prey in the plain is the hyena, but antelopes 
are numerous. Wild Cats are found among the hills, and are 
very destructive to the fiocks. The Subahn trees that I saw were 
exactly like the Bohain of Socotra, with a light colored smooth 
bark and short crisped leaves. The season for collecting the gum 
Is in the S. W. Monsoon, when it is brought down to Dyreez for 
sale. The white is considered the best* as not being soiled by 
contact with the ground. During the S. W. Monsoon, rain is 
abundant; and at this period all the above mentioned Khores 
communicate with the sea. Throughout Dofar, I was told that 
rain falls on the average for eighty days in the year. 

* The language of the Gurrah Bedouios assimilates very nearly to that spoken 
on Socotra. It b so harsh and guttural that it is almost painfol to wateh § 
man speaking, and I gave up the attempt to imitate Aem in despair. 
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VI. — k^n account of the tribe of Mhadeo Kolies^ By Captain A 
Mackintosh, 27th Regt. Madras Native Infantry. Coinmanding 
Ahmednuggur Police Corps. 

[Presented by Government.] 

Prelitninary and general observations respecting the different 
tribes of Koliesy and their location. 

Among the various classes of inhabitants v^ithin the terntorjr 
forming the Government of Bombay, the name of few is more fa* 
miliar to us than that of the tribe of Eolies, more usually written 
Cooly by the English. They are to be found nearly in every 
part of Guzerat, in several of the districts of which province they 
constitute a very large proportion of the agricultural populationj 
and in many instances are notorious robbers. They are very nu' 
merous in the Attaveesy; and many are settled in the Northern 
Konkun. In the hilly tract lying between Moosa South West of 
Poena and the hill-fort ofTrimbuk, the source of the Godavery 
river, the inhabitants are chiefly Kolies, and a few are scattered 
over the districts of Candeish, Ahmednuggur, Poena and Shola- 
poor, and along the Ballaghaut on the western frontier of the iHy- 
drabad territory. 

Although the information we possess of these people must i)e 
considered imperfect, 1 think we may venture to say that in 
earlier ages they were the only inhabitants of a portion of Guzerat 
and of the Attaveesy, for a part of the latter tract of country is 
termed by the natives Kolwun, or country of the Kolies. Hills« 
forests, and such formidable barriers will tend to divide communi- 
ties, and local peculiarities will not only induce new and appropriate 
names, but will also produce some difference in manners and ha- 
bits. Notwithstanding these people have, in the course of time« 
separated into dilSerent classes or minor tribes, they continue to 
retain the general appellation of JTo/y, which affords strong evi- 
dence of their being brauches of the same stock. 

The following are the common designations of the different 
classes or castes of the tribe of Kolies; and they appear to be locat- 
ed nearly as here described. 

The Raj-Kolies reside chiefly in the Attaveesy and in the Wunn 
Dindory and Nasik pergunnabs. A few are settled in the vicini- 
ty of Jowair in the Konkun : they are cultivators and labourers. 
They worship the gods Khundobah, Bhyroo, and Bhowany. 
They say that they have derived their name from the Koly Rajahs, 
who in former ages intermarried with their ancestcrsi and em- 
ployed them in their service as domestics and sepoys. The Sir 
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Naik reaides at Wagyra in the Nasik district. He holds the Til- 
lage of Vellga urn in free gift, enjoys several perquisites, and set- 
tles disputes connected with the infringement of their customs 
These Koliea are sometimes called Bhea Kolies, and are said to 
have originally belonged to the tribe of Mhadeo Kolies, but hay- 
ing committed some irregularities, they abandoned their tribe and 
associated with Kolies of an inferior description, and at present 
hold no intercourse with the Mhadeo Kolies. 

The Solesy Kolies are settled in the same parts of the country 
as the Raj Kolies. They are also cultivators and labourers. The 
Solesy Koly is known by the name of LallLungootty wallah Koly 
and Kasthy Koly. They worship Khundobah, &c. 

The Toukry Kolies are inhabitants of the Attaveessy, princi- 
pally around Peint audDhurumpoor. Like the other Kolies, some 
of them are cultivators and others labaurers. As the term for a 
large bamboo is toukry ^ and a number of these Kolies are employ- 
ed cutting down bamboo, which are afterwards conveyed to the 
coast and ,to the Dukhun for sale, it is said they derive their name 
from this employment. They worship Khundobah, Bbyroo, &c. 

The Dhour Kolies are numerous in the Attaveessy, and a few 
of them are settled in the Wunn Dindory districts. They appear 
to be the most degraded of all the Koly tribes, and do not hesitate 
to partake of the flesh of cattle that have died a natural death, and 
they are at the same time most determined drunkards. When I was 
employed in the Attaveessy in 1820, these Dhour Kolies were con* 
sidered no better thiein 'the Dheres (Pariahs) of the detachment 
with me. The Dhour Kolies are farmers and labourers; some of 
them are employed in cutting down the teakwood within the dis- 
tricts of the Peint and Wassoo.nda Rajahs, which the timber mer- 
chants from the Dukhun purchase from them. 

A few enterprizing Parsees, who are settled in some of the larg- 
est villages on the public roads leading through the Attaveessy, 
supply the Kolies with abundance of arrack, distilled from the 
mowah flower. The Koly pays the Parsee in grain for the spirits. 
In many places the Kolies distil the liquor for their own consump- 
tion. These four classes seem to be one and the same people in 
the Attaveessy; but there appears to be some difference in the 
manners and habits of those residing in the Wunn Dindory dis- 
tricts. Their Naiks adjust matters connected with the usages of 
their tribes. 

The Doonggury Kolies. A few of these reside in the Attaveessy 
and in the Wunn Dindory districts. They are farmers and la- 
bourers, and some of them are employed as the local police of the 
district. Kolh}s that reside near hilly districts are termed occasion 
ally Doonggury Kolies, from Doonggur, a hill. 
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The Bheel Kolies are not by any means^numerous; we find one 
or two families settled in a few of the villages along the banks of 
the Pera and Godavery rivers. They appear to have been runa- 
ways who associated with the Bheels, and subsequently intermar- 
ried with them. 

The Mullar Koly. This Koly seems to be one of the most pure 
and respectable of all the Koly tribes; they are also known by tho 
name of Panburry Kolies from their employment of supplying 
villagers and travellers with water. They generally employ buf- 
faloes to carry the pukhall (leather bag) in which the water is 
contained. The Panburry Koly is a member of the third division 
of the Bulottah institution, and receives his pay in kind from the 
villagers for his services. It is his duty to wait on travellers in 
the employ of Government, and on strangers, to clean out and plas- 
ter (with cowdung) the floor of the Dhorumsallaor Chourry (the 
public resting place) to supply them with water, &c. He also 
attends at all festivals, marriages, &c. in performance of his duty. 
This Koly is also termed the Choomly Koly from a twisted piece 
of cloth which he places on the crown of his head, on which he 
rests his water pot. The same Koly is frequently called tho 
Koonm Koly, from his associating with the Koonbies or cultivators, 
for they occasionally partake of food at each other's houses. Ono 
or more families of the Mullar Kolies are settled almost in every 
village in the Dukhun and in Candeish, and along the Ballaghaut in 
the Hydrabad territory extending eastward to Khandhar, Indore and 
Boden, between the Godavery river and Hydrabad; they are set- 
tied in the Ballaghaut (in a south-east direction), in the vicinity of 
Nulldroog. In many of tho villages around and south of Punder- 
poor, this Koly holds the situation of the village Esskur or Beadle. 
We find them occasionally employed as sepoys and village watchmen. 
In villages in the southern portion ^of Candeish and north of tho 
Godavery river, the Turrall (the person who performs the duty the 
Panburry koly does in other parts of the country) is either of tho 
Dhere or Bheel tribe. A Koly is engaged as his deputy to perform 
the service, his own low caste not admitting of his doing so. 
There are a few Mullar Koly Patells of villages in the Candeish 
and Ahmednuggur districts. The hereditary Kolies (Naiks.^) of 
the hillforts of Poorundur, Singhur, Torna and Rajghur, all south 
of Poena, are Mullar Kolies; their duties consisted in guarding tlio 
approaches leading to the forts, fcc.; they held £nam lands, and ro 
ceived regular pay from Government; besides they enjoyed the 
privilege of cutting grass and firewood. Ice. In 1840 A. D. the 
Singhur Koly Naik resisted the attacks of the army of the Rm. 
peror Mahomed Tughluk during several months. A few of tboso 
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Kolies are settled at Bombay, and along the sea coast as cultiTa- 
tors. They worship Khundobab, Bhyroo, &c. 

The Aheer Koly. The Kolies of this tribe are inhabitants of 
Caodeish, residing chiefly in the villages along the bapks of the 
Girna river, and on the southern bank of the Taptee; one and two. 
and sometimes five and ten^ families are found in those villages« 
They are very poor, but there are several instances of their hold- 
ing patellships of villages in the vicinity of Yewull Sakry. It 
is said they originally came from the south: they are not held 
in high estimation, for they perform the duties of the village 
Mhar or Dhere (Pariah), and on this account are entitled to re- 
ceive the skins of bullocks and buffaloes that die a natural death: 
they worship tbe horns of the buffaloe which they ^x in front of 
their door. The Aheer Koly is engaged occasionally to perform 
the duties of the Jaglah or village watchman, and at times one of 
them is employed as the waterman to supply the inhabitants and 
travellers with water, &c. Id some villages whece the members 
of a family of the Aheer Kolies perform the dilSerent duties of 
the Turrall or village beadle, those of the waterman, as well 
as those of the Jaglah or watchman, they have been presented by 
the British Government with from ten to fifteen and twenty to 
thirty beeghas of land in free gift, according to the size of the vil- 
lage and the responsibility of the duties they had to discharge. 
The object of this grant was to ensure their becoming more faith- 
ful and diligent public servants. They worship all the Hindoo dei- 
ties, but the goddess Kanby Ranby (a derivative of Bhoany) is an 
object of great adoration with them. Their marriage ceremony 
is performed by a Brahmun, and usually in front of the shrine of 
Kanby Ranby; this does away with the necessity of providing a 
feast for all the guests, &c. so that the expense incurred is trifling. 
They have two chief Naiks, who adjust matters connected with 
the affairs of their caste; one of these resides on the banks of the 
Taptee, and the other near the Girna. 

The Murvy Koly performs duties in every village in the North 
era Konkun, similar to those which tbe Panburry Koly discharges 
in the Dukhun. He receives the Balottah allowancoi and holds a 
piece of ground rent free worth a few rupees. There are about a 
hundred families of the Murvy Koly at Bombay; they serve as pa- 
lankeen bearers, labourers and porters. 

The Soue Kolies are settled along the coast from Angriah Cola- 
bah to Surat. At Bombay and Colabab (Old Woman's Island) 
there are about two thousand houses of the Sone Kolies; they are 
all fishermen, with the exception of a few that enter as sailorp on 
board of ships belonging to native merchants. It is said they have 
a. dislike to going on board vessels owned and commanded by 
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Earopeans, fearing they should lose caste. They state that they 
came originally from Angriah's Colabah; they follow the profes- 
Bion of arms there, and do duty in the Fort; their chief men are 
styled Patelis. The chief Patell resides at Angriah's Colabah; 
he possiesses all the authority of the Goturany, and settles all the 
disputes and irregularities connected with the infringement of the 
usages and rules of their caste. The chief Fatell has an agent 
termed Shisha (disciple) in each village or community of the Scoe 
Kolies, who adjusts all disputes of a trifling nature, but important 
cases are submitted to the chief Patell at Colabah. 

Persons proved guilty of adultery and fornication are repudiat- 
ed from the caste, and not readmitted, as are oifenders who in- 
fringe their customs and disregard the authority of the chief Pa- 
tell. Occasionally a person guilty of vice and immorality, although 
he may have been perverse, yet, if he subsequently seem very pe-* 
nitent, he is received again by his kinsmen after a large quanti- 
ty of liquor has been expended, and the greater portion of the 
assembly have got drunk. In fact, these Kolies seldom or never 
meetinlmy number on occasions of congratulation, or of condol^' 
ence, or for the adjustment of afiTairs connected with their usages 
and customs, that they do not drink large quantities of spirits* 

Their women, contrary to the usual custoa7s of other Hindoo 
castes, wear choullies or jackets with long sleeves, and have glass 
bangles on the lefi hand only. At the time of their marriage the 
bangles intended for the ris^ht wrist are consecrated, and cast into 
the sea, on which occasion the spirit of the ocean is invoked in 
favour of the husband, to preserve her from becoming a widow, 
while he is traversing the deep in search of a livelihood. As a 
ittbstitute for the glass bangles thus devoted, three silver ones are 
worn on the right wrist. Several of these Kolies ar6 said to pos- 
sess great wealth. There are from five to six hundred families of 
the Sone Kolies settled at Bassein, some of these serve as palankeen 
bearers; those at Bombay are all fishermen. 

There are a good many of the Aggry Kolies settled at Bom- 
bay, Baasein, Thanna and Pan well, also along the coast towards 
Surat: these people are boatmen, and serve as sailors on board 
vessels belonging to Natives. Some of them are palankeen bear- 
ers, cultivators and labourers; their chief Patelis settle matters 
connected with their caste. They worship the god Khundobah, &c. 

The Mettah Kolies appear to be confined entirely to Bombay, 
where they have between ^ye and six hundred houses. They are 
occasionally termed Doonggurry Kolies from Doongura hill, from 
their residing on the hill or rising ground south of Mazagon, 
these Kolies having been the first inhabitants/ not only of that 
•pot, but of the island of Bombay, In fact, they assert that the 
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place belonged to them in days of yore. They are all fishermen and 
seamen; they do not retail their fish themselves, but hand them 
over to other persons in the bazar. There are persons of consider- 
able wealth among them, who are owners of vessels that trade a- 
long the Malabar Coast, navigated by sailors of their own tribe. 
The head Putells adjust all disputes connected with their caste. 
Persons proved guilty of adultery and immoral conduct are ex- 
pelled from the tribe, and are never received back again into the 
community. These Kolies consume large quantities of liquor at 
their festivals. The wives of the Mettah Kolies devote the glass 
bangles of the right hand to the deep, to propitiate the spirit of 
the ocean for the sake of their husbands, in the same manner the 
Sone Kolies do, and they replace them with silver ones. They 
worship Khundobah, Bbyroo and Bboany. 

In Bombay, Thanna, Bhewndy, Kullian, Bassein, Damaun, &c 
we find a people termed by the inhabitants the Christian or Por- 
tuguese Koly. It is shid that the ancestors of these Christian Ko- 
lies were of the tribe of Sone Kolies, and that they were forcibly 
converted to Christianity some ages ago by the Portuguese. 
These people are cultivators, extrs^ctors of toddy from the palm 
trees, and others sell fish. They follow the precepts of the Catholic 
faith, but it appears that some of them have forsaken the true 
faith and reverted to paganism. This retrogression took place 
about the years 1320 and 1821. When that terrible scourge the 
Cholera Morbus was raging in the Konkun and along the coast, 
many of these poor ignorant creatures, seeing desolation spread 
in their families by the heavy visitation which afflicted them, 
thought they would be much more fortunate' and happy were they 
to pay their adorations to Devy, Khundobah and Whittoba, than 
by continuing* to do so to the Almighty; a portion of them having 
accordingly come to this resolution, at once abandoned the true 
God, and supplicated these false idols to be merciful and kind to 
them, and to relievo them from the distress by which they were 
surrounded. They have discontinued all intercourse with their 
Christian brethren, and have resumed the custom of wearing the 
sendhy or tuft of hair on the crown of the head. Thej employ 
Brahmuns at their nuptial ceremonies, but the other Hindoo Ko- 
lies, considering them a contaminated race, hold no eotnmuaica* 
tion with them. A few of them are cultivators and labourers, 
while others sell fish, which they cut into small bits and expose for 
sale in their booths or Thanns in the bazar, and are therefore de- 
nominated Thankur Kolies; a few families of them are settled at 
Bassein, Tbannah and Bhewndy. 

There are between three and four hundred families of the 
Chanchhy tribe of Kolies settled at Bombay. These Kolies bear the 
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oharacter ofbeing a very peaceable and indastrious race. They are 
chiefly farmers, who cultivate various sorts of roots, fruits and 
vegetables, which they take to market; others are labourers, and a 
few of them are employed in the service of native merchants. 
These Kolies come from Joonagur (Kattywar) in Guzerat. They 
worship Dakkoorjee (Runchorjee) and Mahaluchmy. 

The Kolies in Guzerat appear to be divided into several tribes, 
the Tullubdah, the Puttunwarria, and the KakreZj the Dhaun- 
dhaur and Babbriah, &c. The Tullubdah are the most numerous; 
the limits of their country extend from the Baroda district North 
to Khyralloo and Massawnah on the banks of the river Roopyne, 
and from Dhollka on the borders of Kattywar to Lunawarra. 
Some of them are found beyond these limits, but that above defined 
they consider their own country. Tullubdah, in addition to being the 
most numerous, is considered superior in rank to the other tribes; 
the Puttunwarria will partake of food prepared by the Tullubdah, 
but the latter will not touch food cooked by the former. It is 
a very common practice with them to call each other by the 
name of the district in which they reside. 

The Kolies in the Mhyec Kaunta are termed the Barriah Kolies, 
also the Mhyee Kaunta Kolies. Those residing in the pergun- 
nah of Dhygown about twenty-five miles north-east of Ahme- 
dabad are known by the name of Kountt Kolies. In the course of 
time a most numerous and mixed offspring of some degraded Raj- 
poots have become incorporated with the Kolies; these people 
always pass under the general denomination of Koly,but retain 
as their family designation the original name ofthe tribe of the 
Rajpoot parent, or that of the town or district in which they 
resided at the period of their degradation. The Tullubdah Kolies 
re8idingaroundKurree,&c., are known by the name of the Chowally 
Koly, the name ofthe district. The Thakoors * of Lobar and Am- 
lyah in this division are Kolies. The Thakoor of Goorapur, twen- 
ty-five miles south-east of Ahmedabad, is a Koly of great influence, 
also the Koly Thakoor of Oraetta on the Mhyee. The Tha- 
koors of Agrlore Kuttawun, Bhukkora, Mugoonah in the Chow- 
all, are also Kolies. These Kolies form a very large portion of 
the population of the districts they reside in. It has been estimat- 
ed that in the Khaira district alone, there are nearly seventy 
thousand; they are all cultivators and labourers, and often patella 
of villages, a few being employed as village watchmen, others by 

* Rajpoots and Kolies who are the proprietors of several villages, from which 
they derive a revenue of a few thousand rupees, or who have an income of a 
rimilar amount from revenue and other sources, such as geeras or grass, equiva 
lent to black mail, are termed Thakoors. 
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native bankers, ftc. The Kolj watchmeD is termed WurttuQeeab; 
Pujy, Pugghy * and Rukba. They bold some 4and rent-free for 
their services, and receive other due&. Formerly, and still in ma- 
ny places, the Wurtunneeah is obliged to be on a good understand- 
ing with the Geerossy ebiefs^^in their vicinity. The villagers or 
the Wurttunneeah grant a certain allowance to the Geerossy to 
refrain from plundering their vi'llage. 

In almost every second, third or fourth, village there are two 
or three families known by the name of the Kotewallaha Kolies* 
They attend on travellers, particularly Government servants, to 
procure such articles for them as they may require. In all the 
towns there are a few Kolies termed Selottab; these are employ- 
ed by native bankers in escorting treasure or other valuables, and 
they accompany travellers from stage to stage for a fixed allow- 
ance. Should the Selottah be at enmity with any of his tribe, he 
will take a sufficient number of bis kinsmen with him to protect 
his charge. When there is danger, the Selottbh boldly steps out to 
face it, and often has sacrificed bis life in defence of his charge* 
Some years ago the Selottah's services were eagerly sought after, 
but at present, though still ready for employment, their services 
are seldom called for. In some parts of the country the Koly and 
Rajpoot Thakoors employ some of their dependants in discharging 
the duties of the Selottah in escorting property and travellers 
through their villages. 

In every ten or fifteen villages there is a Koly named the Na- 
thy Patelliah, whose duty it is to adjust any disputes connected 
with the infringement of their usages. The Nathy Patelliah sum- 
mons any offender before him, and several Koly Patells and a 
few elders of the tribe investigate the affair, and fine the delin- 
quent. He is made to furnish an entertainment for a portion of 
the tribe, and to pay some money according to his means: when 
he has partaken of food from the same platter with the Nathy 
Patelliah and some of the others, and has smoked the same hoo- 
ka with several of the assembly, be is considered as. readmitted 
into his caste. 

They worship Mhadeo, Bhoany-, Ambyka, Devy, Rotcfaerra 
(Mattah) and Runchore (Krishau) and Hunooman. Of all 
these Botcherra, or Betchurra the goddess who presides over 
the small-pox, seems to meet with the greatest attention from 
these people. The most sacred and binding of their oaths is that 
taken when the hand is placed on this idol; another very binding 
mode of pledging their faith, is by filling a brass or copper cup 

* The Pagghy ia^ well known as the watchman employed by the offieerv station^ 
ed in Guzerat; he takes hit name from tracking the footmarks (Pag, a fbotv 
They are very expert in their profession. 
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with water, and placing their hands on It, and repeating the 
names of all the gods: this l bey term Pruvopyah. 

When any serious quarrel or feud has been settled between these 
Kolies, they seal their reconciliation by drinking some kooB80on:fo| 
which is merely a little opium dissolved in water. They are par* 
tial to opium, and very fond of spirituous liquors; they are enter- 
prising, bold, and most desperate thieves and plunderers, yet they 
seldom commit murder unless tbey are attacked, or resistance is 
offered to them. 

The Puttunwarria Kolies reside in the district around Puttun, 
and between the Surrusswutty and Bunnass rivers. I have men- 
tioned before that they do not rank so high as the Tullubdah Ko- 
lies; this is on account of their partaking of the flesh of buffaloes. 
They are dispersed over the southern districts of Guzerat to the 
vicinity of the Nurbuddah, and in many places they are numerous. 
They* are cultivators and labourers, and occasionally employed as 
watchmen of villages, 'ftc. Tbey worship the same gods as the 
Tnttubdahs, and differ little from them in respect to character 
The Kakrez Kolies inhabit the district of that name to the north, 
west of the Bunnass river. They are numerous^ bold, and enter- 
prising plunderers. The Dhandhar Kolies reside in the district of 
that name, of which Phalanpoor is the chief town. They area 
daring and wild people, The Babbriah Kolies occupy the sou- 
thern portion of the Peninsula of Katty war. 

Tract occupied by the 3Jhadeo Kolies^ and their origin. 
In the following pages I purpose giving an account of the tribe 
of Mhadeo Kolies who reside in the vallies on the east side of the 
Syhadry range of mountains extending from Moosa south west of 
Poena, northward to Trimbuk the source of the Godavery river^ 
and lying between the 17} and the 18° degrees of north latitude 
and 73]^ and 74 east longitude. 

These small vallies are formed by masses or groups of rugged 
hills of the less lofty ranges that diverge laterally in an easterly 
direction from the main chain of mountains. These are known 
to the inhabitants by the names of Mawills, khorahs, nahirs and 
Dangs, that is, vallies, glens, straths and wilds. They vary con- 
siderably In configuration and extent, and at the distance of ten, 
fifteen, and twenty miles from the crest of the syhadry range, they 
gradually expand into the spacious plains of the Dukhun, where 
the collateral branches and groups of hills within the before de- 
fined limits may tie said to terminate, with the exception of the 
low irregular branch that protrudes from the north of Joonere and 
runs along to the south of the Moola river, but diverges much in 
Its advance to Ahmednuggur, after which it stretches in a south- 
east direction, and ultimately constitutes the Balaghaut of the 
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western boundary of the Hydrabad territory. The chief gorges or 
passes in the principal range leading down from the Dukhun to the 
Konkun, and the bottom of the different vallies^ may average 
from 1800 and SOOO feet above the level of the sea; and the most 
elevated points in the main range may vary from 4000 feet to 
4500 feel. The summit of the Kullsabaie Hill, one of the detach- 
ed branches, and only a few miles from the forts of Allung and 
Koorung, rises to the height of 5500 feet; and is considered the 
highest .land in the Dukhun. Many of these lofty isolated and 
rocky hills were selected by the rulers of the country some cen- 
turies ago as fit situations for fortresses; and as the sides of the 
hills were in general very steep, indeed often quite perpendicu- 
lar, it was only necessary to erect a gateway and fortify this en- 
trance to render the place almost impregnable. 

These numerous hill forts, * with a few exceptions, have been 
dismantled by the British, as they were considered useless and 
expensive. The original object of establishing such strongholds 
might have been twofold. First, as the cost of fortifying such 
places must have been comparatively very small, hills suita- 
ble for the purpose in the vicinity of large open towns or vil- 
ages were fortified to afford the inhabitants an asylum to retire to^ 
should a formidable body of plunderers threaten to overrun the 
country. Secondly, the intention of erecting some of the hills of a 
mountainous tract into fortresses might have been to guard passes 
leading from one province into another, or to overawe the popula- 
tion; for we know that the inhabitants of the hilly country are a 
very independent and intractable people. 

The inhabitants of many of the villages in these vallies suffer 
very great inconvenience during the months of April and May 
from the great scarcity of water, yet the fortified hills were sup- 

* As I was employed after the termination of the last Mnratba war in dismant. 
ling the bill- forts, I can bear teatimoiiy to the general salubrity of many of these 
lofty dwellings, notwithstanding their very bleak and dreary situation, especially 
during the monsoon, when that terrible scourge the cholera was spreading de- 
solation in the villages in the plains at the bottom of the forts, and moj'e parti- 
cularly those situated in low and confined situations. In the years 1818 and 
1819, I had charge of five hundred sibundies (irregular troops) stationed in hill 
forts ; of this body there were only two men of the garrison of Anky Tanky died 
of cholera. A party of sibundies stationed at that fort went to a village in the 
vicinity to procure some supplies, they slept below one night, and in the course 
of three days afterwardi the men alluded to were seized with the disease and 
expired. I may add that out of two hundred workmen that were employed de- 
stroying the fort, about twenty of them slept below in the plain, as their families 
had joined them, while all the others slept under trees on the hill or in caves: 
the cholera on one occasion attacked several of those that remained below, and 
one of them fell a victim to it. 
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plied abundantly with the finest description of this necessary of 
life* Tanks or reservoirs were excavated in the rocky summits of 
the bills where appearances indicated the presence of water; in 
these excavations it frequently becomes necessary to form portions 
of the rock into pillars to support the roof of the tank. 

It is to be noticed that the acclivity on the western side of the 
Syhadry range is always abrupt and very steep; here especially, as 
well as among some of the other groups of hills, there are many 
grand chasms with rocky walls several hundred feet in depth. In 
these immense ravines, and on the summits of the hills and Puthars 
or plateaux, there are numerous plants, shrubs and beautiful trees. 
In many places in hollows and on the Puthars there are dense and 
extensive patches of lofty jungle and forest timber, with thickets 
of impervious brushwood, particularly southwest of Joonere and 
around Ambygown. A variety of wild animals inhabit these 
jungles; tigers, cheetahs, hyenas, bears, wild cats, hog, kolluss- 
nalis * (wild dogs), jackals, gowahs (bison), samburs, neelgaie, 

* The animal termed by us the inrild dog is known to the natives by the name 
of KoUussnah, Kollussrah and Kallussa; it is common in the Kotool district and 
all along the range of western ghauts. It is about the size of a panther, with 
very powerful Jbre quarters, narrow tapering loins, black and pointed muzzle, and 
small erect ears. The tail is long, and at the extremity there is a bunch of hair, 
teveral inches in length. The KoUussnah is of a darkish red colour, possesses 
great speed, and hunts in packs of five, eight, fifteen, and even to the number of 
twenty-fi?e, and is extremely active, artful and cunning in mastering his prey. It 
is during the night time they move about in search of food, but should an ani- 
mal approach near them an hour or two after sunrise, or a short time before sunset 
they will attack it. All animals seem instinctively to dread them ; during the 
day time they remain quiet in their hiding places. When the Kollussa discovers 
an animal worthy of being captured, the circumstance is announced to the mem- 
bers of the pack by a barking or whistling noise ; the others are onlhe alert, ad- 
vance rapidly and post themselves slyly round the spot ; after which they gra- 
dually close in on the animal, who upon seeing one or two of the Kollusnabs gets 
frightened, but much more so when running away at speed he encounters one of 
his enemies in whichever direction he attempts to escape. The consequence it 
that he gets so agitated that he stands still for some seconds the Eollussnahs seeing 
his confusion, run in close to him, pull the animal down, and tear him to pieces. 
When few in number they have been known to gratify their hunger .before, 
the poor animal fell down or expired ; each of them tearing away a mouth full 
while the animal remained standing. There are very few instances of their ever 
having attacked the villager's cattle, but they will kill strayed calves if they fall 
in with them. The Kolies never molest the Kollussnahs ; in fact they are glad 
to tee them in their neighbourhood, being aware of the enmity that exists between 
them and tho tiger, for they kill tigers occasionally, and in consequence they are 
considered by the people as the protectors of their cattle and their fields ; for 
neither Samber, deer, or hog, seem much disposed to approach places much fre- 
quented by tho KoUussnah ; they hunt and kiU the sambur, neelgaie, hyena, 
deer, jackals, hares, hogs, bears, porcupines aud quails. They killed a tiger 
in June last year in the Teloongun jungles. 
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jBpotted;,'deer, antelopes, Bbekkurs, monkies; also bares, peafowl 
and jungle fowls, with many birds small and large of rare and va- 
riegated plumage. 

Exclusive of the principal passes in the western ghauts, there 
are numerous footpaths leading over the nountains from the Koly 
habitations above, to the villages below in the Eonknn. These 
paths are very intricate, and it is with much difficulty the people 
travel along them when loaded with the produce of their fields for 
t<he bazars on market days. Where the rock is very precipitous 
they use a simple bamboo * ladder, which enables them to effect 
their passage by the most direct routes. 

During the southwest monsoon, which in general sets in about 
the end of May or first fortnight in June, during intervals when 
the rain ceases pouring down, not only the summit of the moun- 
tains, but the vallies are enveloped in general in a very dense fog, 
consequently there is always a damp and chilling sensation in the 
atmosphere at this period. While the heat during the months of 
April and May is often extremely sultry and oppressive below, it 
is comparatively cool on the tops of the hills. It may^be observ- 
ed that the degree of the atmospherical heat as indicated by our 
thermometers at times in such situations, is an imperfect measure of 
sensible heat. The climate is unhealthy after the termination of 
the monsoon; and the inhabitants suffer much from fever and ague 
in the months of September^ October, and November. 

The population of the tract just described consists of Tbakoors, f 
some Hutgur and Telwur Eanarahs, and a few Bunjaries, in 
addition to the Eolies, f including also some Koonbies, who have 
intruded themselves within a few ages past. 

The following is given as the popular tale of'the origin of the 
Kolies. After the death of one of the rajahs of the race of the 
sun, named Rajah Venn (an account of whom is given in the 
Bhagwutt Pooran) a man of a dwarfish size sprung from his left 
arm. He was called Neeshad (base born), and directed by some 
saint to take up his residence among mountains and forests: be 
consequently was the ancestor of all Keerauts § or the barbarous 
and .savage people who inhabit wild places and subsist by the 
chase. One of the descendants of Neeshad and a female Shoodur 

* They place a substantial bamboo divested of its branches, leaTiog a small 
stump at each joint or division to be used as a step. 

f A short account of these people will be communicated in a separate paper 
here after. 

i There are some Mahadeo Kolies settled around Jowaair in the Konkttn. The 
Ri^ah of Jowair is a Koljr. There are some of the same tribe in Bombay. 

§ Keerauts, Poolinda and Shabbur, are the Sunskrit terms applied to the 
Bheels and other wild hilly tribes. 
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were the parents of the Poolkoss; and a male of the Neeshad 
lineage and a female of the Poolkuss family were the parents of 
the Koly. He was to subsist by killing whatever animals he en« 
countered in the jungles and forests. It may further be stated that 
the Kolies say, that they are the descendants of Valmik, the dis-/ 
tinguished author of the Kamagun, who, although of BrahmuD 
parentage, and bom at Veer Wylla, twenty-four miles south-east of 
Poena, is said to have led the life of a Koly. The description of 
Valmik magnifies him into a huge giant, who could walk fifty mile» 
in less than half an hour: he is reputed to have been ti most des- 
perate and remorseless robber and murderer, and that he contin^ 
ued so until he encountered the holy Narud, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to abandon the wicked life he was reac(- 
iDg for a better and tcore virtuous one. The Mandur Soombah 
Ghaut, ten miles north of Ahmednuggur, and close to that beau- 
tiful and romantic spot known to us by the name of the " happy 
valley," is said to have been one of his favourite haunts. 

The Sunskrit word Kywnrtuk, meaning a boatman and fisher- 
man, is applied by some of the inhabitants * to the Kolies, but in the 

* The Mahomcdans, and a great many of the Hindoos, are very apt to apply 
the term Koly to persons of various low tribes respecting whose origin and habits 
they may be ignorant. There is a class of people known hy the name of Tar- 
roc, who are boatmen at the ferrres of the Godavery, &c. and although they are 
quite a distinct class and not very numerous, through ignorance some person* 
call them Kolies. In the country to the north and to the west of Hydrabadr 
there are several tribes of low caste people who resemble the Kolies in some 
respects ; one of the most ntiinerous of these are the people known by the name 
of Mootrassy. When they cultivate and work as labourers they are called Moo- 
trassy. Those that superintend water-courses and tanks to eee the regulated 
quantity of water supplied to the people, are termed Neerrorrahi, and those that 
follow a military life are called Tellgolls, which is the familiar word among theiA 
for an armed man. The Tellgolls are much employed as sepoys (hereditary) io 
the service of the Naiks or Zumeendars in the Hydrabad territory, and they hold 
a considerable portion of land rent>free, for their service, which is cultivated by 
some of the family; besides, they receive dues from the inhabitants for performing 
the police duties of villages, and are employed in collecting the revenue and oa 
*' field service," when the Naik is engaged \a hostilities, even shoald it be with 
the ruling authority of the country, on which occasions the Tellgolls were fre- 
quently in the habit of sending their families to the jungles for protection, wbile- 
they showed the greatest zeal and most devoted attachment in the Naik's cause* 
Some of these people were formerly employed in the Poena Subsidiary Force as 
pioneers, lascars and dooly bearers. A few of them are settled at Poena and 
Seroor as palankeen bearers. The Mootrany passes under the denomination of 
Kamatty at Poena and Seroor. The ^ord Kamatty b applied by the inhabitant* 
of the Mharratta country to all detcriptions of persons coming from the Balla- 
ghaut and the Hydrabad country, who can speak Telinggy. Koonbies, Mallies 
and «ven Mahomedans are classed under the head of Kamatty. The Ma. 
bomedans in the country around Commummait, Nullgoorida, Pochumchillco, ap- 
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Dukbun it is unusual to see the Kolies engaged as boatmen. A 
very few of them from necessity may in some places follow the 
profession for a month or for a season, as the Koonbies, Mallies, 
Bhooies, Dheres and Mahomedans do. Neither is it common for 
Kolies in Guzerat to labour as boatmen; the term might be more 
appositely applied to the Kolies along the sea coast. There are 
several hundred families of the Dhewur tribe of boatmen settled 
in the towns and villages on the banks of the Godavery river be- 
tween Nassik and Gungakhere; they state that their ancestors 
came from Bundiekund in Hindoostan* They worship the god 
Ramah, and relate a miraculous story respecting their own origin. 
They say that they are not Kolies; the terms Dhewur and Ky- 
wurtuk are synonimous, and the Poorans state that they are the 
ofl&prings of a Pursovah, a goldsmith, and an Eeogvby or female 
Patruwut (a hewer of stones), who are to be employed as boat- 
men at ferries on large rivers. A few of them are employed at 
Ahmednugger and Poonah as palankeen bearers. 

The tribe of Mhadeo Kolies is divided into twenty-four Kools or 
grand divisions, each of these is again subdivided into branches or 
classes, amounting in all at present to about two hundred and 
eighty; each of these classes comprise many families bearing the 
same surname. The number varies according to circumstances. 

The following are the names of the Kools of the Mhadeo tribe 
of Kolies, with the number of clans or branches that have diverged 
from each. 

The Wanukpali; from this The Polewoss; from this have 

have sprung 17 sprung .«•• IS 

The Kuddum 16 The Oottarracha 13 

ThePuwar 13 The Dullvy 14 

TheKeddar 15 The Goully 2 

The Boodywunt,... 17 The Agghassy ••.. 3 

The Namdeo 15 The Chowan a 

The Kheersagur.... 15 The Dojajy •• 12 

The Bhaggywunt 14 The Sagur 12 

TheBhonsla 16 The Shaikacha Sheshtf .... 12 

Thelngtab IS The Khurad 11 

The Gykwar 12 The Seerkhy 2 

The Sooryvounssy 16 The Sew.. 9 

Although it is impossible to ascertain who the original founders 

ply the term Koly to the Tellgolls. The j worship all the Hindoo gods under the 
Telinggy names of Erranah (Mhadoo), Ellamah (Bhoany), Poohumah (Matta 
Devy), but their chief object of adoration is Naresingha, tho rotn lion, being the 
fourth At atar of Yishnoo. 
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of each Kool or grand division might have been, we are, however 
supported by traditionary evidence in stating that persons of rank, 
or influence in former ages, from necessity, choice, or other cause, 
joined the Koly community occasionally, and became in such case 
the founder of a new Kool. 

Were we to jiid^e from the similarity which some of the names 
of the twenty-four Kools bear to the present Koonby surnames, 
we might feel inclined to conclude that the Kuddum, Gykwar, 
Puwsr, Jugtab, &c., were apostate Koonbies, who had joined the 
Kolies, but then it is to be recollected that these surnames are 
common to all the families of the very lowest classes of the com* 
munity. The Chowan Kool is thought to be of Rajpoot origin, 
and the Namdeo Kool, it is conjectured, must have been founded 
by one of the Mharatta Namdeo Simpies, or tailors, as they are 
the only Kolies who abstain from killing sheep at their weddings, 
following the example of the Namdeo Simpies in this respect, who do 
not partake of animal food during the nuptial ceremonies, although 
they offer propitiatory sacrifices to the gods some days previous^ 
ly. One of the members of the Memotty family of the Kheersu- 
gur Kool, who are patella of the village of Kheerysur in Mhurr 
Khora, some four or five generations back received a Bunjara 
boy into his family and adopted him as his son, the boy taking 
the name of Memony; this circumstance has been the cause 
of much strife among the members of the family, as the descend-* 
ants of the Bunjara claim the patellship, while the lineal des- 
cendants deny their right, and upbraid thein with the nature of 
their origin. 

It appears that nineteen of the original names of the persons 
who were the founders of the different Kools of this tribe have, in 
the course of time, become extinct; yet the numerous clans who 
have respectively sprung from each of them, carefully retain and 
cherish the name of their original founder. The Mhadeo Kolies 
are peculiarly tenacious of the Hindoo usuges in adhering siricfly 
to established rule in forming their matrimonial connexions, for it 
is only persons of different Kools that can be united in marriage; 
those of the saine Kool, or original family stock, are prohibited 
intermarrying. It is a common observation that were persons 
of the same Kool to marry, that the circumstance would entail 
much unhappiness and misery on the parties, and that their 
offspring would never thrive. 1 know an instance of such 
an irregular marriage, and it is rumoured ihut the* couple are 
very unhappy and have no children; the mistake occurred by 
the parlies omittin<^ to institute the necessary pnf|uii-ies at the 
proper time. 

Id 
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Esttmaled number of the trtbe, their Paieile; revenue eystem; and 

the grains cultivated 6y them. 

It 18 said the Kolies were much more numerous about seventy 
years ago than they are at present; that many of tbem were 
destroyed during the various disturbances that have taken place 
since, and by the famine that occurred in 1803-4, and latterly by 
the cholera morbus. To afford a better idea of the amount of 
the Koly population at present, and to show bow they are dispers* 
ed over the hilly tract, I will give the estimated number of their 
houses in each valley and glen. 

There is reason to suppose that they were numerous in former 
times around Poena and in the valleys south of Loghur fort; but 
in the valley of the Moossa Khora they have only thirty houses, 
and forty houses in the Puwun Mawill, all of these are Oopry* 
cultivators and labourers, there being no Koly Thullkuries or 
Wuttunders so far south at present. 

In the Andur Mawill there are sixty Koly houses; they are the 
Patella of two villages, and share the patellsbip of two others with 
the Koonbies. 

In the Nana Mawill the Kolies have a hundred houses; they 
hold a share of the patellsbip of several villages, and the Heemar- 
lah Koly Naik with ten men is employed in the police. 

In the Bhaum Nabir the Kolies have forty-five houses, and 
they hold a share of the patellsbip of two villages; but the Koon- 
bies who hold the other are in a fair way of gaining the Kolies 
share by forcing tbem from their houses. Much intrigue and 
villany is often exercised among these people on such oceasions. 
The Mettull clan of the Kedar Kool is the most common io this 
strath. 

The Kolies residing in four villages in the Khora Barrab and 
Arrull Khora have about eighty-five houses; they hold half the 
share of the patellsbip of two villages; the Koonbies bold the 
other. It is said that it is only very lately the Koonbies have un- 
justly secured the share of the patellsbip for themselves; the Koon- 
by who now holds the patellsbip of Kheirpoor is a nephew of the 
Desmook (head of the district): he only took up his residence in 
the village a short time ago, for the purpose of grazing his cattle 
In the adjoining jungles. Although the title and a share of the 
office of Patell was conferred upon him, no enam land could be 
granted without the sanction of the Government authorities; how- 
ever, as the village Chougia bad died without any heirs, the Des- 
mook transferred his enam land to the new Koonby Patell. The 

• Oopry, a tentnt, or one having no property in the soil, whereai Thallkory 
means one that has a right in (he lands he cuUif area. 
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Parday clan of the Gykwar Kool is the most numerous in this 
glen. 

In Bheem Nahir, the Koonbies are the only inhabitants of nine 
small villages, and in nine other Tillages they and the Kolies hold 
each a share of the patellship. The Koonby Patell takes :he pre- 
cedence of the Koly Paiell in all village affairs, which is a source 
of great vexation and complaint to the Kolies, as they declare the 
Koonbies have unjustly taken possession of these situations. The 
number of Koly houses here is estimated at two hundred and eighty- 
eight, and the names of the Langly, Murkhy and Nanggry, families 
are the most numerous. 

In the Ghore Nahir, or valtey of the Gfaore river, and in the 

Ambygown quarter, there is a great deal of jungle. The Kolies 

are more numerous here: in forty villages they have nearly one 

tbottsand houses, and hold the entire patelbhip of thirty-five viU 

'lages, and share that of five others with the Koonbies. 

Three very small villages have been deserted in this quarter 
within this last six years; in two of these there were only a very 
few inhabitants, and as they had suffered much from sickness, 
they quitted the place. The third was deserted owing to a boun- 
dary dispute not having been satisfactorily adjusted. In the quar- 
ter called Ghora of this valley, there are one hundred Koly houses 
in six villages, and in one village they continue to retain a share 
ef the patellship. The Lokriah, Assaully and Beudang clans are 
the most numerous in this valley. 

la Meen Nahir there are three hundred and twenty-one Koly 
houses in seventeen villages. The Kolies hold the entire patellship 
of eleven of these; the patellship of ^re others they share with the 
Koonbies, and that of one is shared with a Mussulman. They are 
constantly squabbling about precedence. The most common family 
names in this strath are the Neegly Silkunda, Ballchcem, Borrorry, 

In the Kookur Nahir the Kolies are the sole Patells of thirteen 
villages, and they share that of eight with the Koonbies; the 
number of their houses amounts to three hundred and sixteen. 
The Sablah, Naggry, Dewtab, &c. arc the most comriion family 
names in this strath. 

Mhurr Khora. The Kolies are the only inhabitants of five of 
these villages, of which they are the Patella; in four of the other 
vilhiges there are a good many Koonbies, but the Kolies arc the 
Patells, with the exception of one, which they share with the 
Koonbies. In the village of Peeplegown the Koonby Jumdarry is 
the sole Patell. The family of Bhokkur, notorious ariion^j^ the Ko- 
lies, held the patellship of this placr, ari'l r^Mtd hcrr. It is known 
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by the name of Peeple^owti Bliokkur. ItU said that the Bbokkur 
Naik fled during an insurrection of the Kolies when Nana 
Phurriaveea was minister; and that the ancestors of the present 
Koonby Patell contrived then to secure the siiuatioo for himself. 
The present Koly Naik continues to claim the patellship. There 
are one hundred and sixty-four KoJy houses in this glen. The 
Bhokkur Koly Naik of Mhurr Khora, with twenty-five Kolies, has 
charge of the Police of Meeo Nahir, Kiokur, Nahir aud Mhurr 
Khora. 

lo the Oottoor quarter the Kolies are the sole occupiers of ten 
villages of which they are the Patells, and they share the patell- 
ship of twelve others with the Koonbies. In the twenty-two vil- 
lages there are three hundred and ninety-four Koly booses. Twiggy 
Mally and Gondky are the mostcomfnon family names. 

In the Kotool Dang there are eight hundred and forty Koly 
houses in thirty-two villages, and they are the Patella of twenty- 
nine villages, in the Kotool Puthar (plateau) aod adjoining vil- 
\sL»e9, there are two hundred Koly houses. lo all there are about 
one hundred and forty houses. Bhauggrah, Mootah and Heelah 
are the most common family names. 

lo the R»joor Dang the Kolies inhabit thirty- six villages, and 
they hold the patellship of thirty-five of these, and share that of 
the Kusbab oi Rajoor (the market town) with the Bunjarras who 
are settled there. The Desmook of this district is a Koly (the fa- 
mily intermarry with the Rajahs of Jowair,) the surname Pee- 
chur, and the Bhauggrah family of Ekdurrah have been tiM Naik • 
warries for ages past. The number of Koly houses is estimated 
at nine hundred and ninety-two, and the Bhauggrah, Peechur, 
Kudally &c. are the most common names in the district. 

in the twelve villages of Putta (under the forts of Ounda Putta) 
the number of Koly bouses is about one hundred aod sixty-three, 
and they hold the patellship of six villages; the mos^ common fa- 
mily names are the TuUparah, Duglah and Sablah. 

in Malldesh the Kolies inhabit three villages of the Tukeed 
Khora, of which they are the Patells; and they hold half the pa- 
tellship of two others. They have two hubdred and aUty-nioe, 
houses in this glen. 

In the Kounnaie Khora the Kolies have two hundred houses; 
they hold the entire patellship of seven villages, and share that 
of another with the Thakoors. The surnames Perrylrar, Khut- 
telah, Gnbbalah are the most common. 

In the Dharrun Khora the Kolies are the Patells uf five villages, 
and hold half of that of another, they have two hundred and jsix- 
ty-two houses. - 

In the Oondhwole Khora the Koly houses atiiount to about two 
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hundred and seventeen. Tbey share the ptitelldhip ofsix villages, 
with I be Koonbies. 

To the south of the hillfort of Tritnbuk, in fourteen villages 
the Koly bouses anrount to two hundred and twenty-eight; tbey are 
the sole Patells oi' eight villages; tbey share the patellship of two 
others with the Thakoors, and one with the Telwur Kanaras. 
Go.idky and Wagh are the na:nes of the n:o8t nurn^ous clans 

In the town of .Tritnbuk and neighljonring villages there are 
about two hundred and fifty Koly houses of the Mhad<*otrilie; here 
so.-ne families of the Koly tribes from the northward are settled. 

lu the town uf Na^jik and it4 vi«^inity there are about two hun- 
dred houses of tbe Mhadet) Kolies, and in and around the town of 
Sinnure about one hundred; and about one hundred more settled 
in and around the town of Ankollsh. In the Konknn, chiefly in 
the Jowair district, there may be about two thousand five hundred 
houses, and it is supposed that the Mbadeo Kolies, who are set- 
tled in Bombay as labourers, fcc« have about one thousand houses 
there. 

From the above we find that there are in the Dukhun 

about bouses « • 6896 

In the Konkun and Bombay •' 9500 

In all about bouses 10395 

As two and three families reside frequently in the same bouse 
if we take the average number at five person for each, it will give 
us upwards of fifty thousand souls composing this tribe. 

The Koly Patell, or the head person of the village commu- 
nity has to perform the same duties in their small villages and 
hamlets that the S'tme officer has to execute in other paitsof the 
country; they have to lend assistance in collecting the levenne and 
other dues from the inhabitants of their villages, and to aid the 
police in their magisterial capacity. For the performance of this 
duty they are renmnerated by a grant of rent-(Vce land, ternr 
ed Passoury, * which varies in quantity from about one hun- 
dred beghas to a half, a third or a quarter of that extent, accord- 
ing to the size of the village and supposed res[ionsihility of the 
Patell. He also holds a portion of Meerassy land, for which he 
pays rent. 

From the inhabitants he receives the following perquisites or 
dues; ever } householder presents him with oae fowl annually, and 
every farmer gives him one seer of ghee. If the farmer is very 
poor, the Patell will be satisfied with a half or quarter seer. Each 
farmer presents the Wannolla (a sort of friendly ofTering) at the 

* FsMOury iDcans fwo piece> of ch'tli that are •lilcbt'd together at the sidea 
and then doubled over and stitched all around, and used as a wrapper for presenta. 
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liarvest time; this is a little of the produce of bis fields, which 
may be about a paillie or four seers. Should the farmer have a 
large quantity of rice^ Nagly and Khoorachny, the Patell will take 
about four seers of each, and one or two seers of any other grain 
be may have grown. In such Tillages or Kusbahs where fairs or 
markets are held once or twice a week, the Patell is entitled to 
a small quantity of the vegetables and fruits brought for sale. 
If there is a Bunniah (a grocer) in the village, he presents one 
soopary [betel] nut and a little tobacco daily to the Patell; but 
he has to send for them. The Patell receives one seer of coarse 
sugar at the Dussera, Hooly^ Dewally, and a few other festi- 
vals. 

The Patell's rank entitles him to the Maun or precedence at all 
public ceremonies connected with their customs and habits. If 
there be a Moocby in the village, he must present the Patell with 
a pair of shoes annually at the Dussera; on the occasion of a 
marriage and the naming of a child, the Patell receives a soopary 
nut. When the sheep at the Dussera is sacrificed, be begins the 
ceremony. Also in the month of Jesth, when the villagers kill a 
young bufifaloe to propitiate Bhoany, the Patell goes throagh the 
ceremony of wounding the animal slightly (in any part of the 
•body) with his sword. He is entitled to certain services from the 
vTllage Mbars. 

The Desmook of the district enjoys a few begabs of land rent- 
free, and receives a Bhent rupee from each village in his district; 
besides, he manages to get an additional rupee from each as a 
substitute for a Passoury, which he solicits the people to give him. 
One seer of ghee and a fowl are also presented to him annually by 
each village, as well as the wannalla of rice, varying from four to 
sixteen seersj according to the size of the place. He receives 
^rom Government three per cent, on the revenue of each village. 
The Desmook sends a sepoy to the difierent villages for these arti- 
<;les, and they are transported to his bouse by the village Mhars- 

The Desmooks originally were the hereditary collectors of the 
revenue of their respective districts, which they paid into the Go- 
vernment treasuries. Owing, however, to their great dishonesty, 
and having been guilty of embezzlement and corruption in the 
performance of their duties, they do not appear to have been em- 
ployed in the fiscal department for a very great number of years. 
As they are in general very intelligent persons, and possess much 
influence in their districts, I suggested to Government) about six 
years ago, the advantages likely to arise from engaging their ser- 
vices to some extent in aiding the police of their districts, think- 
ing thorn fit instruments to be ecnployed in assisting the Govern- 
ment agents in maintaining' the tranquillity of the parts of the 
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country in wbicb they resided, to prevent gang robberies. Lately 
tbey bare been called upon to communicate information respect- 
ing the state of cultivation In their districts, and to encourage the 
extension of it. 

The office of Naikwary of Rajoor has been held for many ge- 
nerations by the Bhauggrah Koly family of Ekdurrah. This ap- 
pointment was instituted for the purpose of watching the agricul- 
tural interests of the district. The Naikwary was constantly on 
the move, visiting every village within his range, seeing that the 
cultivation was not neglected. 

As perquisites the Naikwary received from ninety to twenty- 
four Seers of grain from each village according to its size, also 
a seer of ghee, a fowl and one rupee in cash. The Naikwary's 
services having been dispensed with, the dues of their office are 
no longer received, but some of them occasionally endeavour to 
levy a few annas or a rupee from the people. 

The inhabitants of this part of the country (Rajoor, Malldesh 
ftc.) assert, that their village lands were never measured, that 
the size of the patches of arable land was determined merely by 
estimation, and a certain number of these patches or Thikkas ac 
cording to their dimensions, were considered to constitute a chour, 
or measure of one hundred and twenty begahs of land. . 

The Revenue is therefore adjusted according to the ooktty or 
contract principle, but several modes exist under this head. First 
''Thikka bundy system" or patches of an estimated size and va- 
lue; secondly "the outh bundy" or quantity cultivated with a 
plough either with two four or six bullocks. Thirdly "the Dullie" 
or plots of ground cleared and prepared by means of the hoe or 
Koitta. 

A few poor Kolies (but much more frequently the Thakoors) 
cultivate small patches of ground with the hoe or Koitta on the 
summits or declivities of the hills that are inaccessible to the 
plough, this the people term Dullie. The ordinary rent levied from 
a man for the extent of ground he can cultivate with the hoe is 
one rupee, and from a woman half a rupee, annually. If the man, 
and woman labour together, and the spot they cultivate is rather 
open and the soil tolerably good, they will have to pay two, and 
sometimes three^ rupees. In the months of December and Jan- 
uary they cut down the trees and bushes in particular spots on 
the summits and declivities of many of the hills; and when these 
have partly withered, and the surrounding grass has become quite 
dry in the hot weather, they set fire to it, and after the first fall of 
rain, generally in June, when they have had a few fair days, they 
sow Nagly, Koorachny, Sawa and Wuiraie, broad cast. They 
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endeavour to cover the seed with the ashea and a little earth by 
acratching and drawing liiies in a zi^szag manner with the hoe. 

The outh bundy Hyntem. As the ground has not lieen mea- 
sured, the Kolies sometimes pay their rents according to the qaa- 
liry of the soi', and the quantity they can 'cultivate with a plough 
with four bullocks: for the best description of soil they will pay 
twenty-eight rupees annually, for medium soil they will pay from 
eighteen and twenty -two rupees, and for the third or inforior sort, 
they will sometimes only pay from eight and ten to twelve rupees. 
With a plough of four Imllocks a man will cullivate from thirty 
to forty begahs of land. A plough with two bullocks %vill of 
course only have to pay half of the above rates, while one with 
six bullocks will have to pay half as much more as stated al>ove. 

In the low grounds and along the banks of rivers or streams 
there are patchest of land composed entirely of blalsk earth, and 
others of different mixtures which vary much in quality, these are 
frequently classed under the tern) Thikka, as well as the Mallzu- 
meen,(thatis, the more elevated, less fertile, stony, red soil clear of 
jungle,) but the most productive and valuable latids are the Thik- 
kas, which have been divided into Bhautt Chnrries, or rice fields, 
chiefly formed by artificial meatis, on the sides of some of the 
tnore shelving and gently sloping hills, and in small ravints or 
gullies. 

The finer and better varieti^^ of rice which are so much esteem- 
ed and prized by Brahmuns and wealthy N^itives, are grown in the 
gre&test perfection in these fields. The owners of th^se Thikkns 
that are divided into Bhautt Churries are allowed to cultivate a 
certain portion of the adjoining Mallzumeen as they pay no rent 
for the usufruct of it, the cess on the Bhautt Churry originally 
inclndrng ^nch an arrangetnent. The rent of ench Thikka varies 
from two to ten rupees, all defiending on the estimated size, ftc. of 
the different plots. 

Shou'.d a pvoor Koly for want of means forego caltivating bis 
Bhautt Churry he will very likely cultivate a portion of the Mall- 
zumeen attached to it, for which he will ptiy two are three ru- 
pees. All the Bhautt Churry Thikk is, as well as those of the f5all- 
zumeeu, &c. have names of long standing; the rent of each plot 
has never been altered within the memory of man . 

During the |>eriod when that benefactor to his country, and most 
»dile and intelligent tninister, Nana Phurnavees had the manage- 
ment of affairs in the Maratha Government at Po0*ia, be issued 
orders to the revenue officers to hold out every inducement to the 
Kolies, and other inhabitants of tho hilly country, to extend their 
cultivation, and to grow the finer sorts of rice on a more extended 
scale, as the soil an4l climate of this tract appeared to bring fbrse 
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grains to great perfection; and, as the labour and expense of 
forming new Bbautt Cburries, or rice fields, in the most desirable 
situations would be attended witii a considerable outlay of money, 
advances of cash were made to the people for the purpose of their 
forming new fields, and repairing the old ones, which were in 
a very delapidated state at the time, owing to the anarchy and 
confusion that had extended to this part of the country, when ma- 
ny of the Kolies had neglected their fields, and many families had 
been destroyed. The money advanced was to be repaid to Go* 
vernment in small instalments. 

The Kolies are much in want of such encouragement at pre- 
sent, for some of their fields are neglected and others out of re- 
pair. The chief object ought to be to extend the number of their 
rice fields, which wopld ensure a more extensive cultivation of 
this grain. The interest of the Government, as well as that of 
the people, would be much benefited by such an arrangement. 

Notwithstanding there is a much greater fall of rain in this tract 
than in the open country to the eastward, yet, owing to the rocky 
nature of the hills and the little depth of soil in the vallies, the 
supply of water during the dry season is often very inadequate to 
the wants of the population. I have known several instances of 
the inhabitants of some villages having to go two and three 
miles for water in the hot weather, and what they procured was 
stagnant and filthy. 

The following are the various sorts of grain cultivated by the 

Kolies. 

Rice, Bhautt, Tandool. First that known by the name of Amby 
MoJur is a small grain, but.a superior description of rice; it is high 
flavored and pleasant to the taste, consequently much esteem- 
ed by Brahmuns and wealthy Natives. The Kolies in general sell 
it to the Buniahs at the rate of twenty seers (forty Bombay) per 
rupee. It is retailed in the Poona market from twelve to fifteen 
seers per rupee, and from eight to ten seers the rupee at Ahmud- 

nuggur. 

2d. Cheemun Sail is a much esteemed rice, being also a small 
and fine grain, but without flavor: it sells at the same rate as the 
Amby Mohur. 

3d. Jeery Sail is also a fine grained rice, and highly prized by 
the Brahmuns and other rich Natives :it sells at the same rate as the 
Amby Mohur. 

4th. Krislien Sail, a coarser description and rather dark. It is 
called the black rice, and sells about twenty-two seersforthe rupee. 

5th. Kummode is a large grained rice, it possesses a high fla- 
vor, and is much sought after, as it is in general cheap: sells about 
twenty-fcur seers for the rupee. 

14 
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6tb. Raie Bho^g is a common rice; grain of a medium size; has 
little flavor; «elU at the price of the Kummode. 

7th. Sukwar rice: this grain is of a medium size, has no flavor, 
but is rich and glutinous, and selfs at twenty seers the rupee. 

8th. Wurrunggull is a large grain, coarse and tasteless: sells 
about twenty seers the jupee. 

9th. Takkia is a large coarse grain; it is very insipid, and sells 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two seers the rupee. Same of the 
poorer Kolies make it into bread. 

10th. Dhoull Rice resembles the Takkia rice very much in be- 
ing coarse and tasteless, and sells at the same price. 

These three latter sorts Wurrunggull, Takkia, and Dhoull, are 
sown on the Mailzumeen (dry and rising ground), where it can 
be irrigated by some passing stream, otherwise they must depend 
en the monsoon rains. These coarse kinds of rice are sown ear- 
ly in June after the first fall of rain, and ripen in September, and 
consequently called huUvva, meaning early, while the finer kinds 
take longer time to attain maturity, and are called gurwab or slow. 
They are also sown in June, pulled up in July or beginning of Au- 
gust: the roots having been wejl washed, they are transplanted in 
the Bhautt Churries, and cut down in November. 

The operation of transplanting the rice into the new fields is 
an important, but a tiresome and most fatiguing one. The new 
fields require to be well soaked with water and the earth soften- 
ed, so that when the hand is placed on the surface, it produces an 
undulation like a bog. The men and women employed provide 
themselves with small stools to sit on this sheet of mud. It fre- 
quently rains all day, and they are teased in a distressing manner 
during the time by musquitoes and gnats. A few weeks after this, 
when it becomes necessary to weed the rice, all those engaged in 
the labour keep a cow-dung bratty (cake) burning near each of 
them, that the smoke may assist in driving away these tormenting 
flies. Both men and wamen use a description of covering made 
of leaves and split bamboos to fit the body, and termed yearlab, ta 
protect them from the rain; and while weeding, as it requires no 
small ingenuity to keep the piece of cowdung buroiog, owing to 
to the rain and wind, they are frequently obliged to keep it incon* 
veniently close to them. 

The Kolies dispose of the- diflerent kinds of finer rice to the 
Bunniahs or grain merchants, retaining only a very amall quantity 
for their own consumption on occasions of particular festivals. 

Nagly (Cynosurus Corocanus ) is sown broad cast, chiefly on 
the rough ground (Dully) prepared for it with the hoe, on the 
tops and declivities of the hills. It ripens in the end of October 
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and beginning of November. Nagly bread is one of the principal 
articles of food of the poorer Kolies. 

Khoorachny, Verbesina Sativa, is sown on the hills and Mallza- 
Rieen in Jestb and Aswin, From this an oil is expressed, which is 
used for the lamps, and in their food. The Fend or oil-cake is very 
nourishing, and given to milch cows and hard working bullocks. 

Toor, Cytisus Cajan. The)Toor (Dhall) grown here is of the 
same kind as jn the Konkun. It is sown in the same fields with 
Nagly in the Mallzumeen before the first fall of rain in June^ and 
ripens in December and January. 

Rahlay, Panicum Italicum. The Kolies sowVlittle of this small 
grain for their own consumption. 

Bhaddlly, Paspalum Scrobiculatum. This is sown after the first 
fall of rain. They eat this prepared as bread,. and boiled as rice. 

Sawa, Panicum Milieacum. This grain is sown broad cast on 
spots of ground cleared for the purpose on the tops and sides of 
some of the hills, also in the Malzumeen. It is sown early in 
June, and ripens in August. 

Rajgeerra^ Amaranthus Polygamus. The^eed of this plant is 
sown in June, and it ripens in December. This grain is eaten on 
fast days, being prepared as flour: it is mixed up with milk on such 
occasions. 

Waal, Dolichos Lablab. The Kolies grow small quantities of 
this pulse, which they use as split peas. 

Wheat, Gowho. The Kolies sow the Ka'tiah wheat and[ Pot- 
iali wheat in the Bhautt Churries in the end of November and in 
December, and it ripens in January and February. They keep 
the wheat for festivals. 

Dordiah, Phaseolus Max, prepared and used as Dhall or split 
jieas'in soup. 

Hurburrah. Known also by the name of Chinnu, Cicer Arieti* 
num. This grain is termed Bengal horse gram in some parts of 
India. The Kolies sow a small quantity of it in their Bhautt Chur- 
ries in October and November; it ripens in January and February. 

Mussoor, Ervum Lens. A small quantity of this pulse is sown 
after the termination of the monsoon. ^/ 

Wattanna, Peas. The Kolies grow a small quantity of .fleas 
in the cold season: the pea is very small, and used as DhoU. 

Kodroo, Panicum Frumentaceum. This small seed is ^ultivat* 
ed on the hills and in the Mallzumeen: it is prepared and eaten 
after the same fashion as rice. 

Mukkah, Zea Maize or Indian Corn. A little of this grain is 
sown in June, and sometimes in December: it ripens in three 
months. 

Arabarry, Hibiscus Cannabiuus, is sown at the beginning of the 
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moDsoon. Some of -the poor people eat the seed when mixed with 
other flour: the leaves are very bitter, but wheu mixed with red 
pepper and salt, are eaten with bread. The stalk is soaked in 
water, and the fibre used as hemp for making ropes, &c. 

TagyCrotalaria Juncea. This is sown in the beginning of the 
rains, and ripens in November and December. The fibre of the 
stalk is used for making ropes and a coarse material for bags used 
by the Bunjarahs in carrying grain, salt, &c. cattle are fed on 
the seed. 

Sugarcane (Mahratta, Oos). They plant the canes entire and 
clofife together in the Bhautt Churries, or rice fields, which have 
been well manured and prepared for the purpose. This is io 
the month of October or November. The dew during the cold 
season keeps the soil moist, and the cane shoots up six or eight 
inches before the Hooly (at the vernal equinox). The cane is 
cut down in the following December. Cane grown after this 
mode is said to produce sugar of a much better description than 
that which is irrigated. 

Jowarry and Bajeeree are not cultivated in these hills. The 
Kolies bordering on the plains alone grow some Bajeeree. 

They cultivate a few of the vegetables and legumes commonly 
grown jn the open country. Their jungles supply them also with 
a great variety of vegetables, (about twenty or thirty sorts,) be- 
sides fruits, berries, &c. The principal jungle roots are the An- 
way, Kendur, Choie, Sardull, and Pundah and Turpull. The 
Anway grows in the hardest red soil among the rocks, and conse- 
quently it is a difficult and laborious task to dig it up. In appear- 
ance, and, in many respects, in quality, it resembles the yam. The 
root is found buried one to two feet in the ground; it sends 
forth a shoot like a creeper, which clings to any bush or tree near 
it. The substance of this plant is white, and they boil it in n^ilk. 
Natives of rank prize it much. The plant of which arrowroot is 
made grows abundantly in the hills, and near some of the villages; 
the Kolies call it Sillinda, but they do not use it for any purpose. 

The Koudur resembles the plantain tree: the root is much 
eaten by the Thakoors and some Kolies during scarcity. They 
also«eat the root of the Turpull, Pundah and Choie, when grain is 
dear. .The Sardull is a large bulbous root, and is also eaten by 
the Kolies in times of scarcity: it has an extremely rough and un- 
pleasant taste. They use it also to cure the guinea-worm. 

Character and Habits, 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that the Mhadeo Ko- 
lies must be considered a strictly agricultural people, and in gene- 
ral they appear to be well acquainted with the usual system of 
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husbandry of the oouotry. Many of them are hard working and 
diligent in their farming pursuits, and are consequently placed in 
easy and comfortable circumstances, compared with a large por- 
tion of their tribe who live in the greatest distress and poverty. 
Although the Kolies are quick, and possess a good deal of shrewd- 
ness, they are not so steady and intelligent as the Koonby culti- 
vators of the plain, being generally disposed to be more indolent, 
thoughtless, and improvident. No doubt, local circumstances, the 
influence of climate, and the nature of an oppressive Government 
tended much to establish unsettled and predatory habits emong 
them. A few of the most ignorant and destitute frequently quit- 
ted their homes^ fled to a distant part of the country to evade 
paying their rents or adjusting their accounts with their creditors, 
while some of the most dissolute, who professed to lead a life of 
idleness, enjoying such comforts as a little money only could 
procure them, were in the habit of stealing to supply their wants, 
or joining a party of their kinsmen on plundering excursions, 
most commonly into the Konkun, for they always have been a most 
determined and desperate set of robbers.* However, within these 
few years, they have been greatly restrained, indeed, nearly weaned 
from this wicked propensity of helping themselves to the property 
of others. Generally speaking, they are not so stout or robust in 
their persons as the inhabitants of the open country; besides, their 
clothes are of a coarser description and more scanty, but in other 
respects they scarcely difler from them in appearance. In former 
days manyof them were men of a bold and high bearing; a spirit 
of great independence and freedom existed among them, chiefly 
inspired by their inhabiting a naturally strong and romantic coun- 
try, where they could roam at pleasure and enjoy the liberty which 
their wilds conferred on them^ seeking refuge in their fastnesses 
when they deemed it necessary to flee from the strong arm of 
power. 

They may be considered a sober and temperate people, which 
however, may be owing principally to their poverty. They are 
excessively fond of tobacco, which they both chew and smoke, and 
without it they declare they could not exist. 

The holies accuse each other of being faithless and cunning: 
they seldom communicate their intentions of a private nature to 
any friend: they also bear the character of being very revengeful, 

* They were in the habit of torturing persons ihey seized, in order to extort 
money from them. I recollect seeing the Patell of a village near Trimbok, in 
1819, who was had been craelly burnt by the members of a gang with the matches 
of their guns, as he refused giving them three hundred rupees. A man seized 
by the same gang and treated in a most shamefully cruel manner, died in ooase" 
<]uence> 
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and gladly, but patiently, await an opportunity of secret!/ indulge 
ing their vindictive passions. But one of the most odious features 
in their character is the envious spirit said to be more or less com- 
mon to them. 

Nothwithstanding the Kolies exhibit many vices in their dis- 
position, to which the common ones of falsehood and deceit are to 
be added, yet, in their intercourse with each other as members of 
the same village community, they, in general, bear a pretty fair 
character for honesty and plain dealing, and shew a readiness to 
aid and accommodate each other on particular occasions. 

In their conversation they are very fond of using proverbs and 
similes. There are only a very few of them indeed, who have 
received af)y education, or who can write or read. Some are 
gifted with retentive memories, and, although so illiterate, they 
Appear to relate traditions connected with their own history with 
great precision. The animal perceptions of the Koly seem very 
acute, and their agility and speed are often very remarkable. 

With the exception of the cow and the village hog, the Kolies 
eat of all kinds of animal food: they are very fond of the wild 
hog, which they occasionally contrive to kill by pursuing and forcing 
it to leap down a precipice. It is a most exciting spectacle to see 
the inhabitants of two or three Koly villages bounding with ra- 
pidity over the hills after the wild hog, shouting and cheering 
themselves and their dogs forward in jiursuit of the game. The 
Kolies who are in the pay of Government are armed with match- 
lockS} guns and swords. They never appear to use the bow and 
arrow, although the Bheels in their vicinity scarcely use any other 
arms. 

The Koly females are generally slender and well formed, and 
their features of a pleasing expression. Some of them are very 
pretty, and when compared to the robust, and often coarse, wo- 
men of the Koonby cultivators of the plain, a very considerable 
difference is perceptible. Where so much poverty reigns, we can- 
not expect the females to be particularly well dressed. The Ko- 
leens in general have a very limited wardrobe, tho whole eonsist- 
ing of little more than two or three sarhies, (and rtaM are often 
much worn,) and about an equal number of cholies; they tuck up 
the sarhy after the fashion of the women of the Konkun, so that 
it seldom comes down lower than the knee. They have few or- 
naments; a small golden nose-ring, and probably a small ring of 
the same metal in each ear, with two or three silver rings on their 
fingers. The wives of some Patells and of the Naiks, of course, 
dress a little better 'than the other women of the village, 

As wives (notwithstanding the Kolies have sometimes more 
than one) there is every reason to suppose that they are as 
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faithful and as much attached to their husbands as those of a!:y 
other tribe. That there are instances of infidelity among them, 
cannot be denied; and some occasionally d) elope. However, 
ID their small villages seldom or never are such instances of highly 
degrading and immoral conduct to be seen, as are so prevalent in 
the towns and villages in the Desh or plain. Indeed, the Kol?es, - 
both men and women, appear to bo shocked at the dissolute man- 
ners of the population of the open country. The Koly women 
have commonly very large families, but many of their chil- 
dren die HI their infancy of small-pox, measles, and hooping 
cough. They are affectionate mothers, and, notwithstanding the 
very laborious life they lead, seem cheerful and happy. Their 
time is much occupied with their domestic affairs and out-door 
work. In fact, their drudgery seems unceasing. At, and often 
before, dawn, they grind the corn required for the day's consump« 
tion, then milk the cows and buffaloes, and assist in driving them 
out to graze; then sweep the house, and frequently plaster the 
floor; afterwards bring water home from the river, which is fre- 
quently at a very considerable distance. Cooking provisions for 
the family follows, besides attending to the children, or nur- 
sing one of them. However, it is during the rainy season that 
the heaviest share of labour devolves on the Koly females. 
When the fresh grass * springs up, the cattle are very much 
affected by it; so much so that it becomes necessary for the wo- 
men, sometimes assisted by the men, to clean out their apart- * 
ments several times during the night; the cattle are driven outside 
while this operation is performed, and should it happen to have 
been raining at the time, the atmosphere of the house after their 
readmission becomes unpleasantly heated from their breath and 
the steam arising from their bodies. The Koly women 'have also 
to perform a most onerous portion of the field labour, as they have 
to assist their husbands in the harassing task of transplanting 
the rice into the Bhautt Churries, and, at a subsequent period, 
weeding the various grains growing in the other fields. They 
have likewise to contribute their aid at the reaping season. 

it is the duty of one of the elderly females of the family to look 
after dairy; as milk does not keep without souring above a few 
hours in this county, the people for their convenience boil it. The 
Kolies for this purpose place their fresh milk invariably on a very 
slow fire, and it is gradually heated for several hours, when it is 

* In the months of August and September, the grass on the hills becomes 
very rank; that known by the name of Ghohona is said to possess a peculiar 
heating quality, and the milk cf cows and buffaloes that graze on it produces 
a great degiee of stupor, and on strangers it acts as a drastic cathartic 
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suffered lo boil for a few seconds, after which it is poured into flat 
earthen dishes, and some sour milic, of the preceding day, is add- 
ed in ordeV to thicken it, and on the following morning it is made 
into butter. * They only make ghee during the monsoon and two 
of the cold months. There are Bunniahs who travel about the 
country and buy it up weekly at a very low price. 

As one of the days of the week is consecrated to each of the 
chief Hindu deities by their respective votaries, and kept as a fast 
by them, the Kolies dedicate one of their buffaloes or cows to their 
household gods, and all of them who wish to be considered punc- 
tual observers of their religious rites, abstain from using the milk 
of the consecrated cow on these fast days. It is converted into 
ghee, and burned in the evening in a lamp placed before the family 
idols. They sometimes burn some of this consecrated ghee near 
a precipice in the vicinity of water, to propitiate the tutelary 
spirits of the place, to prevent any accident befalling their cattle, 
when descending into the bed of a river to quench their thirst. 

To ensure the milk being readily converted into good butter, 
Kolies insert a small piece of the bhoot khet tree' into the slit end 
of the churning staff used in making butter. This is supposed to 
possess the virtue of counteracting the inflaenc'e of the evil eye 
(principally that of the females) and the machinations of the 
sorceress, and is therefore used for that purpose, when they fancy 
one of their Cows has been enchanted. 

The Kolies are fond of Charms and amulets. Like other inha- 
bitants of this country, they believe that the tail of the chameJion 
possesses many virtues, especially that of curing intermittent fe- 
ver of the tertian type. When they wish to procure a chamelion 
for the sake of its tail, the animal must be caugh: on a Friday; it 
is kept all night in a pot with a little grain, and killed on Saturday 
morning; the tail is then divided into small pieces, and preserved 
in a copper case. 

In common with other classes of Hindus, they are io the habit 
of drawing omens from the flight or passage of birds and animals. 
If a crow, a cat, or deer, cross the path of a Koly, ia a direction 
from left to right, just as he is proceeding from his borne on some 
important business, the circumstance is considered unlucky; and 
he will return in consequence, and delay his departure for a few 
hours, or probably a day or two. Sometimes, however, it will be 
considered sufficient merely to turn round on the spot on which he 
was standing when the occurrence took place, and, changing his 
shoes from one foot to the other, he may resume the jonrney. It 

* The batter and ghue made from the milk of the cattle that grace oo the 
coarse graaa of the hills, ia considered of an inierior qaality to that prodoeed 
irom the milk of cows in the open country. 
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is considfired equally unfavorable on luch oceaiiont if a hare or 
a snake cross the path in either direction. 

The Kolies seem to possess a little knowledge respecting tbo 
medicinal properties and uses of the plants, tec. of their jungle*. 
They attribute much of their sickness {fewer and ague chiefly) to 
their partaking largely of melons, gourds, Mukka, and vegetablef 
that they grow during the monsoon. 

In fever cases they use the Bhoote Khollab, which if the name 
of the root of a creeper known by the term Puttanah. It growi 
chiefly in well watered and shaded ravines. The root is large, white 
and bulbous. They cut it into thin slices and steep it all night in 
water; a little of this water is given to the patient to drink, fttid 
his arms and body are gently moistened with the liquid. They say 
it is only necessary to apply it a few times to cure a jfernon attack^ 
ed with fever. The leaves of the Puttunab are capital foad 
for horses, rendering them sleek and fat in a very short time* 
The root of the Kassada plant is also uned in fevf:r, h is an an- 
fiual, and grows near hedges and dufighitlM, its leaves nrft small 
and resemble those of the Tamarind tree; the flower is yellow and 
the seed is contained in a small pod; there are two kinds of ih# 
plant. The root when cleared of its bark is pounded, then mixed 
in a small quantity of water, and strained; a little of it Is given in 
the morning, at noon, and in the evening to the patient; a profuse 
perspiration is brought on, which tends much to prrniuce an early 
cure in very severe fever cases; it Is given (or several successive 
days if necessary. 

In cases of dysentery and of diarrhoea they administer various 
remedies. The fresh root of the Bhooie Sakly is pounded, and the 
juice expressed and mixed with goat's milk, or with water; this is 
given for three successive days early in the morning, and on an empty 
stomach. They also mix a little lime (lemon) juice and sugar- 
candy, to which they add some poppy »eed that has been soaked all 
night in water; an electuary is made of this, and the patient takes 
it for three successive mornings. The root of the Yell Toorrah Is 
prepared and administered in the same manner. They take the 
root of the Ran (jungle) Bhendy (Hibiscus esculentus), which 
is pounded and mixed with dhyne, or thick sour milk. 

They cure wounds of all descriptions by filling or placing upon 
them the poundedbark of the Dhoully Khurmutty tree. They 
also use the pounded leaves of the Oully tree for the same purpose 

To children they give a small quantity (a pice weight) of the 
juice of the Oombre tree, which is obtained before sun-rise, by 
making an incision in the bark of the tree; this is mixed with an 
equal quantity of the mother's milk, and given for several days. 

In cases of marasmus in children, the pod of a creeper called 

15 
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the Morrar Sengb ground down in milk or water, and tire fruit 
of the Kombullna, a bush about the size of a small lime, are 
mixed to<rether, and a small quantity given to the young patient 
for three or four days. 

They use various roots as purgatives. For toothache they 
apply a small pill, the size of a pea, made of the leaves of the 
Ran (jungle) Moggury; they lay this on the diseased teethj if it 
teaches the tongue or gums, it raises a blister. They are much 
annoyed with rheumatic pains in December and January. To 
cure this, they apply the actual cautery and burning turmeric. 
Beggars are seldom seen in the small villages in the. hills. It 
might therefore be supposed that the inhabitants were not often 
called upon to exercise the duties of charity. However, it is known 
that there are many indigent, blind and sickly persons who are 
supported entirely by the bounty of their relatives, who are actu- 
ated solely in doing so by the praise- worthy motives of strong na- 
tural affection. Very possibly, a spirit of pride might induce a few 
persons to bestow a little in charity on their poor connections, ra- 
ther than hear of their subsisting by mendicity among strangers. 
To persons passing through their villages they are generally boa* 
pitable, and they will permit them to occupy the small temple of 
the tutelary deity of the place, or some family will grant them 
leave to sleep in the shed adjoining their dwellings in which their 
household gods are kept* 

The Kolies build their houses by erecting a number of posts and 
filling up the intermediate spaces with wattle work, plastered over 
with mud, this being a substitute for a more substantial wall. The 
roof is thatched with grass. These dwellings in general are roomy 
and spacious, and commonly divided into several apartments 
That in which the family usually assemble is the largest; the grain 
stores, &c. are kept in another, which sometimes forms one of the 
sleeping apartments, and where the females retire. Some of the 
cattle, especially the cows, are frequently kept in the dwelling 
house. The furniture in a Koly's house consists of two or three 
coarsely manufactured couches used as beds, a few copper and 
brass pots used for cooking, and boiling water, some small and 
large earthen pots for containing water, ghee, oil, spices, and a little 
grain : they keep their store of grain in large wicker baskets plas- 
tered with cow-dung. 

The Kolies pay their adorations to all the Hindu gods, but the 
chief object of their worship is {Khundyrow, commonly called 
Khundobah. This is an avatar of Mhadeo, assumed by him when 
he destroyed the giant Munny Mull, and one of the most popular 
of the Dukhun gods. The chief temple dedicated to this deity in 
this part of the country is ftt Jejoory. There is another of great 
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repute at Bbeema Shunkur, the source of the Bbeema river. As 
(liU is in the tract inhabited by the Kolies, numbers of them attend 
there during the different festivals, especially on the Sheorattry or 
night dedicated to Sheo, in the month of February. Bhyroo and 
Bbowany are also much worshipped by the Kolies. These three, 
and the derivative deity Heerobbah, constitute the Koly's household 
gods. They present offerings at the tombs of any Mahomedan 
saints like other superstitions Hindus, and at times they pay 
divine honors to persons whose existence may have been termina- 
ted in a violent manner, particularly if they or their ancestors 
were accessory to the event, in the hope of propitiating their favor, 
and that the past may be forgotten. » 

Their principal holidays are the Hooly, Dussera, &c. Th«^ 
Hooly festival is supposed to be in commemoration of the vernal 
equinox. The Kolies enjoy themselves greatly during this merry- 
making time. In many respects it may be compared to the Roman 
SatQrnalia« 

The Kolies commonly swear by Mbadeo, but the oath which they 
consider most binding is that taken on the bank of a river or near 
a well, when one of the party takes up a little water in the palms 
of bis hands and some Bhundar, a few leaves of the Toolsy 
and of the Bell, with which a few grains of Jowary, are mixed. 
Each of them pours this into the other's hand, at the same time 
imprecating evil upon themselves, if they act contrary to their 
declaration. 

The Kolies generally celebrate the nuptial ceremonies of their 
children when they are between the age of six and ten years. The 
ceremonies attended to by them correspond exactly with those 
performed by the koonby cultivators^ who are Sjioodurs. The ex- 
pecse incurred at a marriage by the poorerKolies varies from fifty and 
twenty to twenty-five and thirty rupees; those in better circum- 
stances expend from forty to sixty rupees, while a few of the Pa-t 
tells and Naiks will disburse a hundred rupees and upwards. Ma- 
ny of them too often involve themselves inextricably In debt in 
getting their children mariied. 

It is a common practice among the Kolies for their widows to en- 
ter into the matrimonial state a second time, conforming^ to the 
Pot or Mhotur ceremony. 

When a women abandons her husband, and takes refuge with a 
man of a different caste, the husband performs the Kreea Kurm, 
or breaks the murkhy (pot), that is, he performs all the funeral 
rites, as if she had died a natural death, after which he is at liberty 
to marry again. But if the woman leaves her husband to live 
with another Koly, the Kreea Kurm is not then performed. A 
Women eloping with her paramour seldom marries him according 
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to the Mhotaf cereiaony, until after her first husband's deetfa. 
When a Koly dies who has been very much attached to his wife, 
and ifafter some time she gets married again, should she or her bus- 
band be attacked by severe fever or other sickness, or any unplea* 
sant occurrence befall her husband, a Bhuggut is immediately con* 
suited to ascertain yehat is best to be done to restore health and 
peace to the family. The Bhuggut wiil most probably declare 
that the woman's first husband has caused the affliction, birt thai 
if suitable peace offerings be made by way of atonemenc, the dis- 
tress and vexation complained of wiH be removed. She will con- 
sequently entertain some of her friends, and bestow some trifie in 
charity, besides having a small silver image (of the value of a ru^ 
pee) made up, which ought to be a likeness of h.er first husband^ 
this is cased in copper, and it is necessary she should wear it sus- 
pended from her neck, or place it with the hotrsehold gods. 

When a man dies who has not been married, which among the 
Kolies seldom happens, they say an attwor [unmarried] has died; 
and unless offerings aie made to his manes previous to a marriage 
being celebrated in the family, it is believed some great calamity will 
befall the bridegroom or bride. For instance, that they will be 
greatly tormented with sickness, have no ofl&prlng, or, in the event 
of their having children, that they will not be long-lived. There^ 
fore to ensure happiness to the parties, a sheep or fowl is sacrificed 
as a peace-offering, and a few friends invited to partake of the 
feast. Should years have elapsed, and the family have removed to 
a village distant from that where the Attwor was buried, the 
party will go out into an adjoining field to perform the cere- 
mony before any stone, ( a substitute for the grave of the 
deceased,) upon which some bhundar ^. have been rubbed, 
and some Jowarry and a Soopary nut have been placed. 
These articles and a burning lamp are previously put into a 
flat brass dish, and carried to the spot by afemale,over whose bead 
four men bold a stretched sheet for a canopy. A boy hold- 
ing a naked sword in his hand, and sitting upon a man's shoulders^ 
follows the female, and he is made to shout and scream during the 
time the procession is moving. 

The Kolies bury iheir dead, and observe the same funeral cere- 
monies as the members of the Shoodur tribe. The bodies of per* 
sons who die of a lingering disease, also those who die suddenly, 
are burnt, asii is conceived their death has been caused by conju- 
ration and witchcraft. They examine the ashes either the same 
evening or on the following morning, in expectation of discover- 
ing some proof of the cause of the death, for they verily believe 
that if the deceased had stolen, or unjustly retained, any article of 
food or wearing appareli Ito. (and the owner of such an article 
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coQsequeatly practised some necromaDtic pranks in order that 
th« thief might be visited by some affliction ) that a small 
portion of the said article enveloped in a part of the intestines, 
will reniain unconsumed by the fire, and will be seen smoking 
when the rest of the body has been reduced to dust. If the friends 
of the deceased were satisfied that it was by the magical powers of 
the owner of the article, their friend had met his death, they 
would seize the supposed murderer, and report the particulars of 
the affair to the Government agents. If the man or woman thus 
apprehended could bribe the influential persons in the district, the 
affair might be terminated here; otherwise the magician would be 
kept in confinement in one of the hill forts for sortte time. 

Many of the Kolies experience a considerable degree of uneasi- 
ness and alarm in consequence of their fears, that they may at 
one time or other incur the displeasure of some of the magici- 
ans * or witches in their neighbourhood, especially the Thakoors 
and their females, who have the credit of being very great adepts 
in the necromantic art. In such a state of society we need not be 
surprised at hearing of such things, for history informs us that 
the Egyptians, Jews, Greeks and Romans, also pjBople of more 
modern times, believed in the reality of demoniacal possessions. 
That they supposed spiritual beings did occasionally enter into tho 
sons and daughters of men, and distinguished themselves in that 
situation by capricious pranks and acts of wanton mischief. In 
fact, that they afflicted men and cattle with diseases. All nations 
and tribes immersed in ignorance and superstition have much the 
same notions on this subject, but the faith of few people is more 
staunch in the belief of such things than that of the Kolies. f 
Whatever malady or disease may seize man, woman, or child, or 
even their cattle, the Kolies imagine it is produced by the agency 
of some evil spirit or offended deity, and after sometime, having in 
vain attempted to cure the disease by the application of such 
remedies as they may be acquainted with, ibey will consult 

* There is a Koly family, consisting at present of several brothers living in a 
village a couple of koss from Kotool,'who are considered great bho<italli«>t or 
conjurers. They have the credit of having committed the moat atrocious acts ; 
any of their neighbours who molest or annoy them, they divtresi at a most un- 
merciful rate. They destroy and lay waste the corn, the sugar*cane, and pro- 
duce of the fields of persons they dislike. Those that have attempted to make 
a ^tand against their evil practices have been forced to quit their homes, although 
they have expended money (in vain) in bribing persons of influen.3e ia the hope 
of overthrowing the bhootalies. It is said that the members of the &mily (or a 
series of generations have professed this power. 

t AH the Hindus and Mahomedans appear to dread the influence of incan- 
tations, and implicitly believe in the mischievous effects of the evil eye, the exist- 
ence of ghosts, and the power of witchcraft. 
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some Deolusby, or exorcist, or caster out of evil spirits, re- 
garding the matter. The chief persons in the family, or any male 
or female of it, will go to the residence of a JDeolushy, * (there 
is not one in every village,) to beg that he will give his advice 
and assistance in removing the infliction with which they have 
been visited. The Deolushy makes minute enquiries, or aflects to 
do so, respecting the nature of the sickness, and, when he has had 
all the necessary information communicated to him, he will tell the 
person applying for his aid to go home and to return to him on the 
following day, that he will in the mean time consult bis god, and 
when becomes back, be will inform him what steps it will be ne- 
cessary to take to procure the wished for cure. When the person 
returns in the course of the following day, the Deolushy will tell 
him that his family have neglected for a length of time paying 
their adorations to his deity Heerobba^ and vows made have ne- 
ver been fulfilled, or probably the Deolushy will remark that 
Bhoany or Khundoba is offended with the family, and that 
they must pacify the offended deity by suitable peace offerings. 
Should the Deolushy inform the person that Heerobba is offend- 
ed, and that sacrifices and offerings must be made to appease 
that deity, he will be asked as to the time required to remove the 
disease. The Deolushy may allow fifteen days, but at the same 
time he prescribes for the sick person, and recommends him 
to follow a particular regimen, &c. lie then goes to the cen- 
ser in front of the shrine of his deity, and takes up some of the 
consecrated frankincense ashes, and gives a portion of it to the 
man, to be rubbed on the forehead of the invalid, and he blows the 
rest into the air from between his fingers. Vows are now made 
that the necessary sacrifices shall be made if the sick person re- 
cover within the time mentioned by the Deolushy. In this case it 
is announced that the ceremony will be performed during a parti- 
cular month (after the termination of the rains;) otherwise should 
the Deolushy 's prophesy not prove correct, no further notice will 
probably be taken of it. When the time arrives, three or 
four sheep are purchased for the occasion, if the family of 
the invalid can afford to expend so much money; then, on a Mon- 
day evening, at sun-set,two or three sheep are sacrificed as a peace 
off*ering to the goddess Bhaony (Dewee) and the gods Khundoba 
and Bhyroo, and the Gondhul ceremon}' takes place afterwards. 
A number of the neighbours come to partake of this great and 
noisy feast; and on Tuesday morning, when the sun has risen, the 
Deolushy gives the signal for the sheep set aside for the offering 

* Varions cutes follow th!8 profession, goldsmiths, earpenters, smiths. Folios^ 
Thakoors, and even Dberes ; but among all of them, the Thakoors are most 
noted. 
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to Heerobba to be sacrificed. A number of the villagera assem- 
ble Dot only to partake of the feast, but to observe the Deolusby 
performing the ceremonies customary on sucb occasions. All the 
women and children are either directed to quit the house during 
the time, or they are sent to such part of the dwelling as may be 
to the westward and out of the way, so that their shadow * cannot 
fall on the place to be occupied by the Deolusby. Near the spot 
where the household gods are placed a fire is kindled and a 
pot placed on it, into which oil is poured. When the 
Deolusby enters the house he sits down near ihe household 
gods; some of the family are busy preparing some dainty cakes 
and choice bits of the mutton, which are deposited on the ground 
near the fire, while others are cooking the rest of the meat. A 
band of musicians seat themselves close to the Deolusby, who now 
commences his operations. He is anxious to exhibit himself as in- 
. spired, and to satisfy them that he has succeeded in getting the deity 
Heerobba to enter into bis person. He therefore begins to writhe 
bis body, throwing* bis arms backwards and forwards, screaming 
and groaning, and shaking himself violently, in fact it might be sup* 
posed he was seized with strong convulsions: bis hair is loosened 
and hanging over his face and shoulders, so that he has the wild and 
drowsy appearance of a person overcome and exhausted from the 
effects of some powerful narcotic. The drummers continue mak- 
ing a dinning noise all this time; and as the deity is now consi- 
dered to have taken complete possession of his body, and the oil 
is boiling hot also, the audience preserve a dead silence. The 
master of the house then informs the Deolusby^ that the pot is 
ready, upon which he gets up and calls out to the people to stand 
clear, as he is anxious that the proceedings should not be inter- 
rupted in any manner, more especially polluted by any impure sha' 
dow. He then takes a handful of Chundar (consecrated turmeric 
powder) in bis right hand, and in the left he holds a bunch of pea- 
cock's feathers, in the end of which the image of Heerobba is in- 
serted; after having once or twice passed round the fire place, 
he sits down, then runs his hand along the edge of the pot 
two or three tiroes, after which he raises it a little and gra- 
dually lets the Bhundar fall into the oil. He now places the 
flat of bis hand on the boiling oil, and on withdrawing it, jerks 
the oil off his hand into the fire, by which the flames is greatly in- 
creased. A portion Of the cakes and meat, which had previously been 
deposited near the fire place, is now taken up by the Deolusby and 
cast into the pot, and when he conceives ic is sufficiently cooked . 

* One of the i uperfiitioni ideu of the Naiivei if, that even the shadow of a 
female unless when a child, or until she has become an elderly woman, pollutes 
their gods. 
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he aearches about with his hand in the boiling oil till he b^a found 
all he put in, after which the remaining cakes and meat are cooked 
in the same way. The guests then partake of the feast, which is 
served out after the Deolushy has presented each person with 
a small quantity of that which be cooked, and which is consider- 
ed consecrated. When the feast is finished, the master of the 
house requests the Deolunhy to say if every thing has been pro- 
perly conducted. The Deolushy will answer, that as the sickness 
has disappeared, and the peace-offering has been suitably tendered 
and accepted, they ought to show their gratitude to the deity, 
and be most particular in making him a similar offering every third 
year. 

It is to be remarked, that if the Deolushy finds the oil insuffer- 
ably hot at the time he puts his hand into the pot, he calls out in a 
stentorian voice that their proceedings have been polluted, and that 
they must recommence the operation; he will at the same time 
show symptoms of disappointment and of great displeasure. 

The Deolushies are considered to possess the power of de- 
tecting the evil practices of witches and conjurers, but, as they 
are not all equally talented or equally cunning in their art, their 
answers are not always received with implicit faith; therefore 
if the conduct of a person is to be searched into, several Deo- 
lushies are questioned on the subject, and if their answers corro- 
borate each other, it is concluded thatthe conduct of the suspect- 
ed person is such as to justify them shunning his society. They 
are also consulted about absent friends and thieves, and the re- 
covery of stolen property. A thief will sometimes throw him* 
self on the mercy of the Deolushy, and offer to bribe him to 
silence, and to restore the property, for which the owner also 
tenders a present. When a Koly has lost one of his cows, he some- 
times goes to ask a Deolushy where he is to find the animal, which 
may have been missing for two or three days, and the owner 
uncertain whether she has been stolen or killed by a tiger, or drown- 
ed in a river, or has fallen over a precipice. The Deolushy, after 
consulting his deity, will tell the owner, that by going in an easterly 
or westerly, or in some other direction, he will find theaoimal. 

The Mhadeo Kolies have a tribunal termed Goturany, composed 
of six persons, the establishment of which seems to be coeval with 
the original institution of the caste. The functions of the mem- 
bers of the Goturany are serious and important, beibg to regulate 
and watch over the moral conduct of all the members of their 
community, to check the spread of licentiousness, to prevent the 
infringement of the rules of their caste, &c. 

I shall proceed to state the designation of the several persons 
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composing tbb court, and ike manoer m *>faicfa tbe« corvJart 
their proceedings. 

1st The Ruggatiran or Presitient 4ih The Dballta. 

Sd The Mettull, or Depucr. 5th The Morkiafa. 

Sd The Sablan or ConsUble. 6th The Horkiab. 

The members of this coart, the situation ofeach being hereditary, 
acted under the authority of the Chief Koly Naik of the caste, who 
formerly resided at Joonerc. The Ruggutwan resides at Raja- 
poor, two miles from Joonere; he belongs to the shesha Kool, one 
of the grand divisions of the tribe, and besides the above situation, 
held that of Patell of his village. No transgressor of the rules 
of bis caste can be considered absolved from bis sins, or readmit- 
ted into the tribe until he has part&ken of food from the same dish 
with the Ruggutwan. It was the duty of this functionary to issue 
instructions for the apprehension and trial of persons accused of 
transgressing the rules or customs of the caste, but previous to 
the trial, and before issuing orders for assembling the punchauit, 
it was his duty to communicate to the Chief Naik the particulars 
of the charge. 

The function of the MettuU is to assist the Ruggutwan, and to 
act for him in his absence, being his Deputy. He is a member of 
the Keddar division of Kolies. 

The Sablah belongs to the Khcersagur division, and may bo con- 
sidered the constable of the Goturany, It is his duty to travel 
from place to place, to inquire into the conduct and habits of tho 
people, particularly of such as were suspected of loading licen- 
tious lives, to seize accused persons and hand thorn over to tho Rug- 
gutwan. The Sablah, when on a tour of duty, is entitled to rcccivo 
from the village in which the offender resides a small sum of mo- 
ney and a fowl. 

TheDballia; a member of the Shesha Kool, is so dosignutod from 
the term signifying a branch, which is thus oxplnlnod, Whun 
measures are taken to excommunicato an oflbndori who hiis i:llh<*r 
refused, in the first instance, to obey the summonM of thn Kugf(ut- 
wan, or who, after tho decision of tho punchauiti huN nunoiiNtnitiMl 
against, or will not submit to, tho sontonco of that court, tho Dhnl- 
lia is directed to proceed to tho village whom tho oflondor nmlditN. 
On his arrival there, he informs tho inhabitnntii of tho indention of 
the punchauit to denounce the nccufied unloM herulntit* ntid, wnni- 
ing them to hold no communication with him, tho DhnlMu lliim 
takes the bough of the Oombre, or Jambool irmt niitl \t\ni*.t*n thn 
branch over the offender's door. 

The Hurkia b3longs to the Hbosbn Kool. MIm duly )n fo fVi^fftn 
the bone of a dead cow (llurky) over thn door $if iU** hiVniutttt*n 
house. ThiM prrM:ecding constitutes i\w formal nv.l ti\' i<«piiU)oti 
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from the caste, and persons who after this dare to hold any inter- 
course with him, are considered contaminated, and no better than 
the most infamous and lowest out-caste of the Hindu community. 
As no more terrible calamity can befall a Hindu than to be thus 
excommunicated, he will throw himself on the mercy of the pun- 
chauit, either to avoid the evil or to remove it, if he should be al- 
ready denounced. 

The Murkiah belongs also to the Shesha Kool. His duty is to 
superintend the ceremony of purification when a man's house has 
been polluted by any transgressions, on the part of the family, a- 
gainst the rules of the caste. He is entitled to take away the mur. 
kies or e&rthen pots which he finds piled up in one corner, con- 
taining each small quantities of fine rice, spices, &c. These 
he replaces by new murkies, which he purchases with a portion of 
his share of the fine paid by the offender. 

An offender may compromise the matter by payment of a fine, 
and in case any person Js accused on insufficient grounds, and the 
accuser is unable to substantiate the charge, the latter is fined by 
the punchauit, and obliged to provide an entertainment to the 
caste. The chief uaik, the Ruggutwan, and members of the Go- 
turany, and the Patells who may have attended the punchauit, re- 
ceive each a &hare of such fines. 

Should the fine imposed on an offender amount to a large sum, 
a portion of this used to be applied to repairing the village temples 
or choultry, and a few rupees were presented to any Sadhoo, or holy 
person, residing in the place. Ten or fifteen days were allowed 
for the payment of a fine, after the date of the punchauit pro- 
nouncing the sentence. 

When a boy or girl, the offspring of an illicit connenon, was to be 
admitted into the caste, the Goturany and a portion of the inhabit- 
ants of the village were provided with a feast, the cost of which 
averaged from thirty to sixty rupees. The amount expended on 
such feasts was, however, generally regulated by the means 
which the father possessed; when these were ample, a large snm 
would be expended, whereas when the father happened to be in 
poor circumstances, he would raise the sum required by appealing 
to the charity of his friends and relations. 

It was usual for the Ruggutwan to bestow one of his own chil- 
dren in marriage on the child newly adopted into the caste, and if 
all his own children were already engaged, he was bound to ob- 
tain one among his kinsmen for this purpose. Failing this, he had 
recourse to the Mettull and the rest of the Goturany, who were 
bound to provide the young convert with a wife from their own fa* 
milies* 

When an adult female was to be admitted into the Koly caste, 
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a feast on a more extensive scale was provided, to which the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding villages were invited. When the people 
were assenabled, the Roggutwan usually put to the candidate a few 
qaestions respecting her caste and familji and whether she was 
williog to atmndon her own tribe to join them. After the men had 
fifushed their repast, a small quantity of the food was left by the 
Raggatwan on his dish, three or four of the Patells present adding 
to the same. The dish was then taken to the new convert, who had 
to partake of its contents in presence of ten or fifteen Koly wo- 
men, who were placed near her to witness the fact. 

The Ruggutwan used to receive from the villages within the 
jarisdiotion of the Goturany, contributions of grain, cash, ghee and 
fowls, the amount of which varied according to the size of the 
place. This he shared with the other members of the court. 

The Ruggutwan used to attend the Jutra, or fair, at Bheema 
Sankra, every third year, on which occasions he had to shave his 
hair and mustachoes preparatory to giving an entertainment to all 
the Mhadeo Kolies who attended the Jutra. The feast occupied two 
or three days, and the expense was defrayed from the allowance 
received by him from the different villages under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

It la necessary to state that, within these forty years, the autho- 
rity and influence of the members of the Golurany have greatly 
<liminiBhed, and comparatively little respect is paid to them at pre- 
flODt. Various causes are assigned for this change, but it is chiefly 
ascribed to the very great indifference with which the ex-Faish- 
wah Bajeerow governed the country, for the Deshmooks, the 
Brahmans, Koolkurnies and Koly Naiks, were permitted to do as 
they pleased in the hilly district, provided they bribed the courtiers 
at Poena. The disputes which arose between Bajeerow and his 
adopted brother, the late Amrootrow, withdrew for a time the at- 
tention of Government from the management of the hilly districts; 
the Koly Naiks and the Zumeeudars consequently began to usurp 
gradually the duties and emoluments appertaining to the office of 
the Goturany. These officers now frequently adjust matters con- 
nected with the infringement of the rules of their caste, accepting 
a trifling renumeration for the same, the sum being much smaller 
than the Goturany would have imposed. 

In giving an account of the present state of the Kolies and tribes 
residing in the hilly country on the eastern side and along the 
range of mountains termed the Syhadry Ghauts, it is impossible 
to overlook the distress and misery suffered by almost every family 
in that part of the country, by the exorbitant rate of interest 
charged for in?aey, and the unjuat and unfeeling proceedings of the 
BaDDiabs, who are the merchants and money lenders in those dis* 
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tricts. I am disposed to think that tins misery was originally |)ro- 
duced by the excessive exactions made by the rapacious agents of 
a despotic Government on the poor Koly farmers, which compel!' 
ed them to have recourse to the money lenders to satisfy, in the 
first place, the demands of the State. 1 am satisfied, however, that 
I can show that the bitter complaints now made by the Koly agaiost 
the odious usurious system of the Buuniahsare well grounded. In 
giving a detail of the transactions which take place between 
the Bonnicihs and Kolies, I shall confine my observations to the 
Rajoor district, with the inhabitants of which lam better acquaint- 
ed: the same system, however, prevails along the whole of the 
hilly country which forms the subject of this paper, as well as in 
many other places in the Dukhun. 

The Bunniahs settled in Rajoor are from Goozerat: there are 
four distinct families, who keep up a constant communication with 
their relatives and friends in their native country; and when they 
have realized a competency they return home. The four Rajoor 
shopkeepers, by means of agents, have each established cbeir shops 
in various places, to supply the forty villages of this Dang, * and 
to purchase up from the cultivators whatever grain they may have 
for sale. It is well known that some of the Zumeendars have 
shares in one or two of these shops, and the circumstance of any 
person of rank countenancing, or in any way lending their influence 
to the Bunniahs, goes far to overawe and silence the poor Kolies, 
and make them stifle their groans, dreading that they may have 
cause to repent if they venture to make any complaints against 
the Bunniahs. Owing to the oppression to which they are subject- 
ed, and which they feel severely, the Kolies are naturally eager to 
engage in any undertaking that affords the prospect of being re- 
venged on their enemies. These Bunniahs exercise their influence 
to prevent the Kolies selling their grain to any person coming from 
a distance to collect and purchase it; and if a Koly take his grain 
to any other district bazar, to sell it there to more advantage, the 
Bunniah will, in consequence, refuse to comply with any request 
from such a person for the loan of money. These monopolists 
have even expressed their displeasure on occasions when some Kc- 
lies have accommodated a few of their friends at Rajoor with a 
small supply of grain, at a price a trifle below the bazar rate. 

It is to be recollected that the Bunniahs supply the inhabitants 
with whatever clothes, spices, salt, tobacco, &c. they may re- 
quire, besides money and seed grain: they often also keep their 
accounts. This places the people unavoidably at their roercy« for 
there is no free market or competition by which these articles 

* Dang, a quarter or district, but occasionally applied to a wild hilly and 
jungly tract of eoiuitry. 
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would be reduced Co their true value; mid, rrom ilic uiiili:o influ- 
ence possessed by the BunnialiP, they iiionugc (n rsiaiilJAh a ilitlcr- 
ence between the buying and uelliiig nicariurti^iKiilVerciirc uhich 
Taries from two to four seers in the value of one rupee's worth 
of grain. 

The Bunniabs charge a premium of ten or iiftccn per cent, on 
every eom advanced by them, and the interest may ho paid in Koo- 
rachny seed at the rate of one pailleo (fuur seers) of this seed 
monthly, for each rupee of the debt. The Bunniuh likewi!«cso 
manages that, by advancing the money in Bellapoory rupees, which 
are from eight to eleven per cent, inferior to the Poona Ankoosby 
rupee, in which latter currency the recefpt is granted, the poor Koly 
sustains a heavy loss. The money lender always stipulates for 
the repayment of the loan in a short period, probably four months' 
and at the expiry of this period, should the price of the grain or 
other produce in which the debt is to be paid rise in the market) 
the Koly is sent for to settle his account; otherwitje he is not re- 
minded of the debt till the state of the market gives the Bunniah 
the advantage. 

If 8 man who has got himself entangled in debts which he is 
unable to liquidate, possesses considerable energy, is spirited, or 
litigious, be will attend the court when the Bunniah lodges a com' 
plaint for the purpose of recovering his money, in hopes of ob- 
taining some redress; but in this he often fails, and his appeal 
terminates in his being obliged to sell bis property to satisfy the 
rapacious Bunniah. in fact, the Bunniabs, before they resolve to 
prosecute a man in cur courts, adopt every precaution to ensure 
his being comj)letely ensnared by bonds, receipts, &c. ere they bring 
a complaint against him, and a victim thus sacrificed and lodged 
in jail answers the views of the creditor, by making a forcible im- 
pression on his other Koly debtors. But many of these men sur- 
render their cattle and property at once to the Bunniah, rather than 
submit to the vexation, inconvenience, and expense of being drag- 
ged from their families and homes to attend the Court at a dis- 
tance, which may decree their imprisonment: others of the Ko- 
lies flee from their homes to escape the tormenting calls of their 
creditors. Those who abscond not unfrequently change their 
names, and too often subsist by robbery and theft; several of those 
who joined the formidable gangs that assembled in the Rojoor hills 
in 1828-29-and 80 were men who had become desperate from be- 
ing inextricably plunged in debt. They informed me, after they 
were captured, that they had joined the gang in the hope of being 
able to secure some money or ornaments by plunder, to enable 
them to pay off their debts, and reside in peace in their own vil- 
lage. 
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I may add that such of the Kolies as were of a turbulent dispo- 
sition and unsettled habits not un frequently endeavoured to rea- 
lise by robbery money sufficient to pay their arrears of revenue 
and to settle with the Bunniahs; at other times they indemnified 
themselves for the losses sustained in their transactions with the 
latter, by attacking the house during the n'ght, and destroying his 
books of accounts and any papers they could lay hands on. They 
would, if greatly exasperated, take the Bunniah and one or two 
inmates of the house to a thicket, and, pressing a naked sword to 
their throats, make a demand of fifty or a hundred rupees, and if 
any reluctance was shewn they would wounJ slightlyihe Bunniah's 
ear, and thus induce him to make offer of all the ready money in 
his house. 

On such occasions the Kolies cover their faces to prevent detec- 
tion; but admitting that one of them was recognised, it was seldom 
that the Bnnhiah dared to charge him with the assault, but some of 
the ill paid and corrupt police agents would endeavour to gain the 
necessary in fortnation, and avail themselves of the circumstance to 
obtain a portion of the plunder. To guard against fire and other 
contingencies, the Bunniahs now keep several copies of their ac- 
counts with the Kolies; one of these is lodged with their partner 
at Rajoor. The only stone built and tiled house in a Koly village 
is that belonging to the Bunniahs. 

Complicated as is the mode of charging and calculating the rate 
of interest practised by the Bunniah, the method of keeping the 
Koly's account is still more intricate, and would require a person of 
considerable talent and experience as an accountant to compre- 
hend them. The ignorant and unlettered Koly must, therefore, la- 
bour under every disadvantage. But, although many of these peo. 
pie are very simple and ignorant, they are not by any means in- 
different to the difficulties into which they are likely to be plunged 
in consequence of their dealings with the Bunniahs; and when 
anxious to come to some settlement with his' creditor be endea- 
vours to procure the assistance of the Patell, or some intelligent 
friend, to examine his accounts by hearing all the items read over, 
and the calculations of interest explained. The Bunniahs, how- 
over, are always averse to such proposals, and endeavour to avoid 
the presence of persons more skilled than the poor roan when the 
accounts are examined. 

History of the Kolie$. 

We cannot expect to glean much authentic information of an 
historical description from an ignorant and unlettered people like 
the Kolies; the few traditions they possess relative to their first set- 
tlement in their jf^rcscnt locations and to Bubsequcnt events, until 
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withio the last centarj, appear to be involved i n iiiurli obmirii\ 
and confusion* There is reason to lielicve, however, ihnt iho\ 
have oocapied their present habitations for ninny ngrit; lor we 
find that Ferishtab, the Mahomedan historian of the Diikhun, inen» 
tiona that Ahmad Nizamshaw, the lirst kini; of Ahnuidnufrcur. 
employed a body of Koiies in his artny,and when Ahunid** ^rnnd- 
SOB, Hooaain Nizamshaw, retreated into the hiliri near Jo<inere in 
156S| at the period his capital was attacked by the eon fedora led 
Mahomedana and Hindoos, he was joined thoro by Sabiijee, one 
of the Koly Naiks. 

There 18 a popular tradition in this part of tbo country, that the 
Gnneea were the original inhabitants of thu Dukliun, anti that ihey 
were displaced from the hilly tract of tho country by the race of 
GouUiea or cowherds. These Goullios, it ii* said, subiiequenily n«- 
belled against their lawful prince, who detached nn army whioh 
coDtinued unceasing in their exertions until they nearly externiinat* 
ed the race of Goullies; and it is concluded that the very few who 
escaped the sanguinary measures carried ou againut them, wer«» 
adopted ultimately by the Kolics into tliuir tribe, and founded the 
Kool that bears their name. Be this as it may, thoro M no family 
in existence of the original name, but there arc two (not very 
nuoieroas) clans who are the descendants of the Cionlly Kool, 
namely the Damsahs and Waghmorialis. The Poriah family of 
the Koddum Kool, and the Potkoollah dun of tho Aghassy KuoL 
are considered to be the descendants of the Gursecs. 

With regard to the overthrow of the GonUics and Gursecs, the 
Koly traditions say that these people having been in open rel>el- 
lion and plundering the country, an army from tho northward 
advanced through Candeish by tho Kassarbary Ghaut to suImIuo 
them, but that the rebels having assembled near Kassarbary,. they 
attacked and put to flight the royal army. The king of the ooun* 
try greatly incensed at the discomfiture of his army, held out pros- 
pects of high reward to tho person who would head an army 
which would inflict condign punishment upon the rebels. The 
country being wild and unhealthy, none of tho oflicers in the pay 
of Government would ofier their services for this duty, but a man 
named Sonejy Gopall, said to have been an inhabitant of the 
Mahratta territory, volunteered his services. An army was then 
employed under Sonejy, who appears to have been joined and ably 
supported by an active and intelligent Koly named Wunkojee Ko- 
kata, whose name and exploits are quite familiar to the Koiies of 
the present day. The Goullies, who had resided in the hilly tract 
of country, were attacked and completely exterminated; and Sone- 
jy Gopall was rewarded by being appointed Desmook of fourteen 
hundred villages, and the Koly Kokata was presented with the 
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Mokassa dues of the same number of villages; but as the country 
previously occupied by the Goullies along the Ghauts was com^ 
pletely depopulated, for the purpose of restoring it to prosperity, 
a number ofKolies from the fiallaghaut and the Mbadeo hills 
were assembled and taken to the deserted dwellings of the Goul- 
lies, and invited to occupy them and cultivate their fields. 

It is a common practice with such of the inhabitants of the 
plains as bury their dead, as well as the hill tribes, to erect Thur- 
gahs (tombs commonly of a single stone) near the graves of their 
parents. In the vicinity of some of the Koly villages, and near 
the site of deserted ones, several of these thurgahs are occasion* 
ally to be seen, especially near the source of the fihaum river: the 
people say they belonged to Gursees and Goullies of former times. 
The stones, with many figures in relief roughly carved upon t.hera, 
and one of these holding a drum in his hand and io the act of beat- 
ing time on it, are considered to have belonged to the Gursees^ 
who are musicians by profession; the other thurgahs with a sa- 
loonka (one of the emblemH of Mhadeo), and a band of women 
forming a circle round it, with large pots on their heads, are said 
to be Goully monuments. This might be reckoned partly con- 
firmatory of the tradition. 

This account of the Kolies having come from the Ballaghaut 
and Mhadeo hills, is certainly quite the reverse of what might 
have been expected. It was natural to suppose that they bad 
migrated from the northward, as the tract of country occupied 
by them is bounded both on the western and northern sides by 
districts in which the Koly population is numerous, and it is quite 
evident that those Kolies have advanced from the northward. 
It is to be remarked, that the Mhadeo Koly holds little or no in- 
tercourse with the other tribes in the adjoining districts. They 
are considered a more pure and respectable class of people. The 
Koenbies in the Joonere districts drink water from the bands of 
a Koly, And will also eat food prepared by them. The few Koon- 
bies in the Kotool and Rojoor districts will do the same, but I be- 
lieve they have some scruples ou this score. However, the Koon- 
bies in Maldesh will not partake of water or food from the Mha- 
deo Kolies in that part of the country : this is said to be in conse- 
quence of the vicinity of the' other tribes of impure Kolies in the 
Nassik aud Wundindory districts, and in the Attaveesy. If a 
Koonby has been working for a Koly in Maldesh be will receive 
rice or fiour from the Koly, and prepare his own victuals. Tra- 
dition says, that Bhoregur, Phoolgown, &c. in the Ghoreoafair were 
the first villages established by the Mhadeo Kolies, and the infer- 
ence we are to draw from this is, that they gradually advanced 
northward, to which is to be added the tradition of their having at- 
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tacked and exterminated the Sombatta and Gursee inhal)itanta of 
Maldesh. Another circumstance that would tend to corroborate 
the tradition of the Kolies having come from the eastward is, 
that in former times all ceremonies connected with their marriages 
and births and fanetal obsequies, were conducted by the Rawoull 
Goossynes of the Linggaiet persuasion. We know that the peo- 
ple of the Ballaghaut are staunch worshippers of the Ling of Mha- 
deo, and these priests may have accompanied the Kolies in their 
journey to occupy the vallies of the western Ghauts. When the 
Peshwa attained supremacy in the Government at Poena, some 
Brahmuns intruded themselves among the Eoly habitations; these 
have completely usurped the duties and emoluments of the Ra- 
wouls for these seventy or eighty years past. The descendants of 
some of the Rawouls are settled at Chanss and Msnchur. 

During the wars carried on in the Dukhun while the Bhaumny 
dynasty of Kings reigned, also by the Nizam Shawhy kings of 
Ahmudnuggur, and subsequently by the Emperors of Delhi In re- 
establishing their authority over the Dukhun, the Kolies being a 
poor people, and occupying a strong country, very possibly did not 
suffer so much from an invading force, or from the Governors of 
provinces, as the inhabitants of the open country. 

It Is said that, with the view uf preserving order among the Koly 
inhabitants, one of the kings of Bedur established a local police 
in each of the fifty-two vallies. A Naik and a certain number of 
Kolies were nominated for this duty, and the Bawun (fifty-two) 
Ghoury at Joonere was fixed on as the head quarters of the po- 
lice establishment; the Naiks were styled Sirdars, and several 
of them bad the title of Munsubdar conferred upon them. A 
Mahomedan* styled Munsubdar was placed in charge of the Police, 
as a General Superintendant or Sir Naik (Chief Naik). How- 
ever, some time after this, the Kolies, from some unknown cause, 
became very discontented, and they assembled to the number of 
many thousands for the purpose of demanding redress of their griev- 
ances from the King, who was passing in the vicinity of Ekdurrah 
near the Puttah fort, south and close to the Balleshwur hills. But, 
as there was no person of acknowledged ability or experience 
among the Naiks whom they cou!d implicity intrust and depute to 
the court as their agent to get their affairs satisfactorily adjusted, 
all seemed to agree that none of them could fulfil the duty so effec- 
tually as a poor Koly labourer surnamed Pauperab, who was in 
the employ of the Awary Patell of Khirlay, and who was noted 
for his intelligence and sagacity. He was consequently requested 

* There has been no Maho!Dedaii Sir Naik for thege 120 years. Mahomud 
Lottief waa the last. 
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to act as their chief and representative on the occasion, on ixbich 
account he was presented with new clothes and such few necessaries 
as his new situation demanded, and all the Kolies engaged to obey 
him. Th^ negotiations did not terminate favorably for the Ko- 
lies, for the Prince gave orders shortly afterwards to attack them, 
to convince them of his being dissatisfied with therr proceedings. 
However, Fauperah, by bis great activity and vigilance^ continued 
for a series of years to defy the King's troops, and prevented them 
gaining any advantage over the Kolies, and so completely disgust- 
ed the officers of the Royal Army by misleading and counteract- 
ing all their attempts and plans to punish the rebels, that the King 
ordered the troops to be withdrawn fiom the hilly country. 

The Kolies, having for such a length of time been engaged in 
hostilities in defending themselves from the attacks of the royal 
army, and finding nothing to occupy their attention at home, after 
hostilities had ceased, were allured to plunder the people who inha * 
bited the Maldesh, lying between the Rajoor district and Trimbuk. 
The inhabitants of this tract, Gursees, Sombatties, &c. were at- 
tacked and driven away, and the country left desolate. However, 
it is said that Pauperah subsequently settled for some time at the 
village of Mookny, near the Tullghaut, where he erected a small 
mud fort. Having one day proceeded to pay his devotions at the 
shrine of the deity atPeemry, he met five Koly fukeers; one of 
these, placing bis hand on Pauperah's head, bestowed his blessing 
on him, andsaid,<< Go down to tbeKonkun,^ take possession of Jo- 
wair, and seat yourself on the Gaddy * there." The Koly replied, 
that it could not be his destiny to be ever elevated ho high, besides a 
Warley Rajah occupied Jowair. The sai nt remarked, that what pro- 
ceeded from bis lips would be realized. Pauperah assembled a body 
of Kolies and proceeded northward and descended into.tbe Alta- 
veessy ; the country around Point and Dhurumpoor acknowledged 
him' as their roaster. From this time he was saluted by his foU 
lowers as Rajah Mooknykur, and the term Mookny has been con- 
tinued as the surname of the family ever since. It is said that 
Rajah Mookny pai4 a visit to Goozevat, and that he prolonged his 
stay in Katty war for seven years,, at the termination of which period 
he proceeded to Jowair, and asked the Warley Rajah to give him 
as much land as the bide of a bullock could embrace. The War- 
ley Rajah, seeing it would be impoKtic on his part to offer resis- 
tance to a person of such power and influence, gave his consent 
to the proposal. The bide was cat into very fine shreds or strips, 
and when all were united and extended along the ground, the 
'Warley Rajah saw his small fort and dwelling embraced within the 
space fixed upon by Rajah Mookny. The Warfey. much dlsheart- 

* A seat of honor, a throne. 
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ened, remarkeiJ, *'ad you have included my dwelling iu the part you 
mean to occupy, it is incumbent on you to give me some place to 
reside in." Gumbeergur and the surrounding pergunnah were g\y* 
en to the Warley Rajah, where his descendants continue to reside. 
TheKingof Eedur had been encamped some time at Gungapoor, 
near Nassik, wlien fourteen different rajahs repaired to Gungapoor 
to pay their homage to the Prince, It is related that the Maho- 
medan Prince ordered a sumptuous entertainment to be prepared 
for these rajahs, but all of them, with the exception of Rajah 
Mookny of Jowair, declined sitting down, as they were Hindoos. 
The Jowair Rajah endeavouredtoremonstrate with some of them, 
remarking that although the King was a Mussulman he was their 
master. The King was much gratified with the Jowair Rajah's 
conduct, and ordered the covers to be removed from off the trays. 
To the great astonishment of all present, the dishes which were 
composed of various descriptions of meat had been miracuously 
converted into bunches of beautiful white Jessamine flowers. 
The Jowair Rajah had the title of Patung Shaw conferred up- 
on him, and he was presented with dresses and seals of office, 
and sunnuds or commissions were granted to him, by which he 
was permitted to retain possession of twenty-two forts, and a coun- 
try yielding nine lacs of rupees of revenue. The Kolies mention 
that, while Pauperah was in the employ of the Patell ofKirlay, 
8 Naikwary sepoy from Ankollah, who had been to Khirlay on 
duty, asked the Patell to allow his servant Pauperah to convey 
some things belonging to him to Ankolla; during the heat of the 
day both lay down to rest themselves in the shade of a tree; the 
sepoy fell asleep, and when he awoke, he observed Pauperah was 
sound asleep, and a very large snake bending over him with his hood 
expanded; on seeing the sepoy move, the snake vient off. When 
the Patell heard of this circumstance, he al.ered his conduct to 
his servant; he treated him much more kindly and they oat their 
xneals together; and when it suited him, he told Pauperah, if ho was 
ever particularly fortunate in this world, and if the umbrella of 
royalty ever shaded his brow, he hoped he would not forget his old 
&iends. Eventually, Rajah Mookny nominated the Patell Awary 
to the patellship'of the village of Mookny, and constituted him the 
chief manager of his domestic affairs; and his descendants are still 
settled at Jowair. Owing to a quarrel that took place between 
some members of the Rajah's family about the year 1760, which 
led to a reference being; made to the Peshwah at Poena, the Pesh- 
wah's Government continued to interfere with the Jowair affairs 
until about 1766, when the Rajah was deprived of the greater part 
of his country; at present he has only eighty-throe villages, and 
many of these are very small . His income last year was estimatr 
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ed at ten thousand rupees; of this sum six thousaud were realized 
by the customs (transit and excise duties) within his domain, and 
the rest wds land revenue. Jowair is under the Collector and 
Magistrate of the Northern Konkun. 

For a period of several generations the eldest of the family of 
the Kbeng clan, a member of the Wanukpall Kool, held the Sir 
Naikship or chief rank among the K3lies, and was the principal 
authority under whom the members of the Goturany adjusted their 
civil and religious affairs. The Kolies speak of a very great in- 
novation having been introduced in the mode of collecting' the re- 
venue of the Koly- villages, that in some places their fields were 
minutely measured, and the value of each fixed, and many other 
matters investigated, all of which led to much oppression among 
themi and they resolved on resisting the establishment of the 
new system. There can be little doubt but that this tradition 
either alludes to the measures of reform that were introduced 
about two hundred and twenty years ago throughout the kingdom 
of Ahmudnuggur by that able and celebrated financier Mullik 
Umber, or to the financial system of the famous Todur Mall, which 
was established in several parts of the Dukhun by the Emperor 
Shaw Jehan. The Koly Sir Naik Kheny,~and all of bis clan, with 
many other influential Naiks, thought the time favourable to make 
an effort to throw off the Mahomedan yoke. We know that much 
dissension reigned among the Mahomedans of the Dukhun at the 
above period, but the Kolies were dreadfully punished for their 
temerity. The Mussulmans were highly indignant and enraged 
at the Kolies conspiring not only to resist and thwart the orders of 
their rulers, but to endeavour to establish their own independence, 
or to transfer their allegiance to a person of Hindoo origin. The 
insurrection took place during the reign of the Emperor Shaw 
Jehan, and the Kolies may have wished to transfer their allegi- 
aace to young Sivajee. An army was marched into the hilly 
country, and the inhabitants were slaughtered wherever the 
troops could overtake them; the Sir Naik and his kinsmen of 
the Kheng clan were annihilated; all the hill forts were 
thoroughly repaired, and a large body of troops led to garri- 
son each for the purpose of controlling the JpLolies more ef- 
fectually, and with the view of making a more lasting impression 
on them. All of those that had been apprehended were executed, 
and their heads heaped together, and a platform built over them at 
Joonere. The place known by the name of the Kalachubootra is 
said to be the identical spot. After the recollection of this distur- 
bance had passed awuy, Zooraajee fihokkur, the Naik of Peeple- 
gown, Mhur Khora, wished to get the people to elect him their Sir 
Naik, and he was also desirous to obtain the approval of the Go- 
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vernment authority for his assuming it. To secure the favor of 
the latter, he reported that the rebels in the fort of Koary had a 
singularly handsome horse of a noble breed in their possession, 
which he would try to capture for the emperor, provided he could 
be furnished with a supply of money from the royal treasury. A 
large sum was sent to the Koly Naik, Zoomajee Bhokkur, who 
assembled the Naiks of the fifty Mawils with their retainers, and 
all of them marched and surrounded the fort. A year and upward 
having elapsed, and there being no prospect of obtaining possession 
of the horse, the Kolies were told that they were such a faithless 
and extravagant set of people that they could not be depended on, 
and unless they captured the fort in less than one mouth, a num- 
ber of the Naiks and followers should be put to death in a very 
disgraceful manner. This threat frightened the Kolies, numbers 
of them fled to the jungles during the night, and only the Naiks 
of twenty-two Mawils and their followers remained with Bhok- 
kur, who gave his people orders to prepare their ladders, 
determined to try to capture the fort, and die in the at- 
tempt, rather than submit to be disgraced* Bhokkur and his 
confidential friend Bhoirjee Istah, disguising themselves as 
Dheres (sellers of firewood), ascended the fort, and succeeded 
in bribing one of tho garrison to assist them. At the appointed 
time this man drew up the ladder and secured it at the top, but 
when the Kolies reached the place where they were to begin to 
ascend by the ladder, they discovered it was four or five cubits 
short* Bhokkur now despaired of succeeding, but Istah cheered 
him on, and remarked that they both ^together measured much 
more in height than the extent of the vacant space; ''we shall ma- 
nage it between us, do you get up on my shoulder, and a third 
person can reach the ladder from off your back." They soon 
lengthened it, and seventy or eighty of them ascended to the hill 
attacked and overpowered the guards, and were moving off with 
their prize, when an o]fficer, satisfied that to obtain possession of the 
horse was the cause of the fort being captured, fired and killed 
the beast on the spot. One of the Mahomedan Princes, being in 
the vicinity, expressed his great approbation of Bhokkur's daring 
spirit, and gave orders for his being brought to court, that he might 
be rewarded for his services. It is said that, owing to an accident 
that had befallen Bhokkur, which had much disfigured his face, 
he was most anxious to avoid making his appearance at court, and 
that he dressed out a friend of his, and despatched him with di- 
irectiona to say that he was Zoomajee Bhokkur. The deception 
was detected, and Zoomajee was obliged to attend himself. When 
he was introduced to the Prince, one of the attendants placed 
a shield filled with as many gold mohurs as he could carry 
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away with bhn on the Naik's head^ Zoomajee had the title of 
Munsubdar conferred upon him. Moreover, [it is stated that he 
built a large house at Joonere, under which he had a subterrane- 
ous passage or cellar. The tradition maintains that all the riches 
that Zoomajee* secured at Koary, and his present of gold mohurs, 
were lodged in this underground vault, and that it remains there to 
the present time. 

Shortly afler the death of Rajah Shahoo, when the Mabratta 
power was in its plentitude, under the management of the Peshwah 
Ballajee Bajeerow, the Poena Government Was anxious to obtain 
possession of all the bill forts in the Syhadry range. The Kolies 
of the Kotool and Rajoor Dangs were urged to capture the fort of 
Trimbuk. The clans of Kharay and Bhauggrah, took the lead in 
this expedition, and, by the able assistance of the five brothers of 
the Puttykur family, who were all distinguished soldiers, noted for 
their great activity and gallantry, as well as their singular dexterity 
in climbing up rocky hills that were inaccessible to roost men, 
ihey secured the friendship of the hereditary Kolies, the guardians 
of the approaches to the Trimbuk hill, and they bribed a servant 
belonging to the Killadar; then having sacrificed a sheep to secure 
the favor of the tutelary spirit of the hill, and by means of their 
rope-ladders, five hundred of them ascended to the top of the rock 
forming the scarp in the western side, and, without being discover- 
ed, they obtained possession of the summit of the fort, upon which 
they blew their horns for the information of the Mogul garrison; 
these were completely surprised, a few only attempted resistance, 
others ran about with grass in their mouths entreating for quar- 
ter, while others more frightened tried to lower themselves over 
the precipices, and such as were not killed were sadly mangled. 
Previous to approaching the fort, some of the Kolies doubting the 
possibility of escalading the place, two of the Puttykars volun- 
teered to prove with what facility it could be done. They started 
and returned in a few hours witb the Killadar's silver hooka, to 
convince the Kolies of the ease with which it might be seized. The 
Peshwah sent the Kolies forty, thousand rupees to defray their ex- 
penses. The eldest of the Puttykurs was presented with a pa- 

* It is the general belief that whoever attempted to descend into the cellar was 
destroyed. Some fifty years ago, Dussajee Bhokkur (who was killed at Hursah) 
had a son whose name was Zoomajee; after his father's deaih, and when he was 
about twelve years of age, it occurred to several of the friends of the family that 
it must have been intended that this boy Zoomajee should succeed to his ances - 
tor and namesake's treasures, and that if he would exert himself to obtain the 
property by descending into the cellar he would undoubtedly secure it. The^ 
poor boy was persuaded to try his luck by entering the vault, but he never 
returned to relate what he had encountered; tliere can be little doubt^but that th^ 
mephitie air destroyed him. 
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lankeen, and Kberoojee Naik was presented with a palankeen, 
and the village of Barree was conferred on him in enam (free 
hold) to support his dignity. Kheroojee's descendants continue 
to hold this village in enam under the British Government. The 
Peshwah now expressed a wish to obtain posscss*on of the forts of 
Kullurgur, Ruttungur, Allungand Koorung, that belonged to the 
Koly Rajah of Jowair. The same Naiks that captured Trimbuk 
commenced operations against Ruttungur: the Jowair Rajah and 
his family were at the time on this hill, but the Kolies being ac*- 
quainted with one of the Mussulman Jemadars of the fort, whose 
family was residing in one of their villages, they got him to fix 
the rope * ladders for them on the hill, and two hundred of them 
ascended to the top, but they had to fight a tough battle with the 
garrison before the latter surrendered. Including the loss on both 
sides, there were two hundred men killed and wounded. The 
Kolies got possession of the other forts also, and the Peshwah 
sent them thirty thousand rupees to pay their expenses; and 
Yemajee Naik Bhauggrah of Sakurvary was presented with a 
palankeen, and the village of Sakurvary conferred in enam on 
him: bis descendants possess it now. 

The circumstances of so many of the Koly inhabitants being 
either employed on the hill forts, or to guard the approaches lead- 
ing to them, gave the relatives of these people many opportunities 
of negotiating for the surrender of the forts to an enemy ap- 
proaching to attack them, for the Kolies acted frequently a very 
treacherous part on such emergencies. At the lime of the strug- 
gle between the Mahrattas and the Mahomedaus for supremacy in 
the Dukhun, and especially during the decline of power of the 
latter, and the factious and unsettled times of Raghoba Dada, it 
was not unusual to hear of the Kolies tendering possession of a 
hill fort for a bribe to a different party to that which had advanc- 
ed them money to capture it, while the place continued in the 
hands of the Kolies; and, previous to their handing it over to the 
highest bidder, they would carry off all the grain that might bo 
stored in the granaries. 

In the year 1760, upon the occasion of the death of Heerojee 
Naik Baumlay of Bhoregur, one of the Koly Naiks, who retained 
the rank of Munsubdar, which had been conferred upon one of his 
ancestors by the Mahomedan Kings of Beder, Jowjee Naik his son, 
then doing duty at Joonere, applied to the Soobahdar of the pro- 
vince to get him nominated by the Peshwah to the situation vacant 
by bis father's death, and to allow him to assume charge of the 

• The ladders are made of ihe roots of the creepers MarrYellaeh and Yeotap 
yilM; these are twisted together, and at every cubit or so, a piece of timber 
it ikataiMd, to bo used as a step. 
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freehold lands, and emoluments that he had enjoyed. Jowjee 
Banmlay in person was a slight tiguri^, and aboat the middle size, 
with a fair complexion; he was very active and intelligent, and 
possessed a bold, restless and enterprising spirit, very ambitious, 
of irregular habits, and conniving frequently at his friends comniit- 
ting robberies in different parts of the country, while he was em- 
ployed in the pay of Government, before and after bid father's 
death, 

Jowjee Baumlay was not much liked by the people In aothority 
at Joonere, especially by the family of the Sawunts, and these per- 
sons pressed the Soobahdar to reject Jowjee's claim, and, as he did 
not receive any reply to his petition, he felt much mortified, and 
disgusted with the conduct of the Soobahdar, and consequently 
quitted the place and retired to his village, with the determination 
of busying himself with agricultural pursuits. But afVcr a lapse 
of a few years his farming speculations proved unsuccessful, chief- 
ly owing to his improvident habits; he consequently had do wish 
to discharge his dues to Government. It was very well known that 
the numerous robberies that were committed in difiereot parts of 
the country at this period were chiefly perpetrated by Jowjee 
Naik*s partisans; and the Soobahdar, fearing a serious disturbance 
would take place if Baumlay was allowed to remain in the jungles, 
deputed three Naiks for the purpose of explaining matters to him, 
and to prevail on hirn to return to his duty at Joonere. He was 
reluctantly persuaded to adopt their advice, and to accompany them. 
Jowjee was much thwarted in his expectations at Joonere and 
became greatly discontented. A year had scarcely elapsed from his 
return, when the Sawunts and Sindhys communicated privately to 
the Soobahdar their opinion of Baumlay, stating that be was an 
unsettled, intriguing and dangerous person, and that it was his 
dependants that committed all the robberies that took place, and 
the only effectual mode of checking such irregularities would be 
to destroy the root of the evil, and this could be eiSected in no 
other way than by imprisoning Jowjee Baumlay, and making an 
example of him. If instead of making a severe example of him, 
they advanced him in the service and invested hiRl with the tide of 
Munsubdar, and conferred lands on him in free*hold gift, that he 
would be rendered all powerful, and would not rest till he succeed 
ed in destroying all those who discharged their duty with fidelity 
to Government, and had opposed his advancement. The Soobah 
dar was much perplexed with regard to the measures to be pursued 
towards such a very intractable and insubordinate character, 
when he was waited on by four staunch friends (one of them a 
Brabmun) of Jowjee's, who bad become acquainted with the ad- 
vice his enemies had been instilling into the Soobahdar's ears. 
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These men pledged themselves in the most solemn manner as seon- 
rities for his good behaviour, entreating that his life might not be 
endangered on account of the false accusations of his enemies. 

About this time two of the Soobahdar's officers (Brahmuns) 
were preparing to join the Peshwah's army in the Konkun, 
when they were waited on by a Brahmun, who had a great 
antipathy to Jowjee, and had been plotting his destruction; he in* 
formed these two men in confidence what his plans were, and re- 
quested them to communicate them to the Beeny Walla or Quarter 
Master General of the Mahratta army, who would finally arrange 
matters ; he further mentioned that he intended to follow in a few 
days, and that he would contrive to bring Baumlay with him. One 
day, when one of the Joonere officers was settling with the Beeny 
Walla (also a Brahmun) how it would be most advisable to dispose 
ofBaumlay, one of Jo wjee's emissaries overheard them, and imme* 
diately proceeded with all speed to communicate to him his danger, 
and convinced him that their object was to deceive him, when they 
pressed him to join the army with his Kolies. They had determined 
to persuade him and his Kolies that their services would be required 
in the attack of the Seeddie of Jingeera, and under this pretext they 
were to embark Jowjee and his friends, and when the vessel was out 
some distance at sea, they proposed to sink her. The instant Jow- 
jee learned the particulars of this plot against his life, he fled again 
to the jungles (Raanburry), being satisfied that if he continued 
longer at Joonere he would be assassinated. To protect himself 
against the attacks of his enemies, and to force the Government to 
comply with his wishes, he began to assemble his followers for 
the purpose of levying contributions from the inhabitants, and to 
plunder travellers. When the Joonere Soobahdar heard that Jow- 
jee had again fled to the jungles, he lost no time in detaching a 
party of SIbandies to seiEe bis family, which they succeeded in do- 
ing, and brought them to Joonere, where they were placed in con- 
finement. The troops in pursuit of Jowjee pressed him closely, 
and rather than exasperate the Soobahdar too much, and think- 
ing it might be of service to his family to remain quiet for 
some time, he quitted the district and went to Candeish. Afler 
some lime bad elapsed, he determined to send some of his kinsmen 
to the Joonere jungles to gain some intelligence of his family. Ac- 
cordingly seven Kolies set out secretly for their homes to pickup 
information for their Naik, and learn something regarding their 
own families. Of this party were two brothers of Jowjee's, Dada- 
jee and Sonajee Baumlay. The seven friends had arrived within 
a few koss of Joonere, when they unluckily encountered Ramjee 
Sawunt, who was employed with a detachment to capture Jowjee 
Baumlay. Sawunt seized the seven Kolies, and sent them prisoners 

18 
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to Joonere. The people in aatbority wishing to separate the bro- 
thers, Soorajee Baumlay was imprisioned in Hursh, and Dadajce 
and the other five Kolies in the fort of Chaound. When Jowjee was 
informed of his friends having heen seized and thrown into prison 
he immediately advanced to the bank« of the Moot river in the 
Kotool district, where he remained concealed, but exerted his 
best endeavours to rouse his friends to use their influence to obtain 
the release of his family and those that had been seized by Sawunt. 
As Jow>ee waa persecuted by the Sawunt family, he watched 
every opportunity of strikmg a blow at either of the brothers, 
for he had discovered that the Sawunts were urging the 
Soobahdar to put his own brothers, who .were confined in the hil 1 
forts, to death. The Soobahdar, at length, gave his consent 
to the Koly prisoners being tied up in leather bags and thrown 
<»ver the most precipitous part of the hill ; the order was pune- 
tually carried into execution, except in the case of Soorajee 
Baumlay and his cousin, both of whom solicited with the most 
earnest importunity that they might not be tied up in leather 
bags; they asked that swords might be presented to each of them, 
that after they had employed themselves some time fencing, 
and become fully excited, they would leap over the precipice 
of their own accord. The demand could not, they were told, be« 
complied with, as it was uncertain what persons placed in such 
desperate circumstances would be tempted to do, were they armed 
with swords. However, they were supplied with two sticks, and 
the poor fellows amused themselves playing at single stick until they 
became heated, when one after the other sprung down the tremen- 
dous precipice, and both were dashed to pieces at the bottom. 
It was some time before Jowjee recovered from the grief and me- 
lancholy by which the intelligence overwhelmed him. His great 
friends Dewjee Bhauggrah and Dharrow Sablah consoled him 
with the hope of their getting his family restored to him. They 
accordingly went to Joonere, and became securities for Jowjee's 
family, and had them set at liberty ; both of these Koly Naiks engag- 
ed to prevail on Jowjee to return to his duty at Joonere^ but, ow- 
ing to the impatience of the authorities there, and Jowjee*s being 
much exasperated, and having no aonfidence in their faith, there 
was little prospect of his remaining quiet. It was discovered that 
Jowjee was in the habit of frequently visiting Dewjee Bhauggrah, 
and the Joonere people sent a party of horsemen to watch his 
movements, and, if possible, to capture him; but the horsemen foil- 
ed in their attempt, seized Bhauggrah and took him a prisoner to 
Joonere. Jowj,ee was now on the alert again, and, having assem- 
bled some of his followers, moved in the direction of KuW 
lumbaie^ where he learnt that one of the Sawunts had erected 
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a small wooden t)uilding on the boundary between Pokry and 
Kallttmbaie,aDd was occupied with a celebrated Goosynein render- 
ing himself invunlerable by means of the Goosyne's incantations^ 
Jowjee was determined to avail himself of the circumstance, and 
instantly proceeded to the spot and attacked Sawunt and the Goos* 
syne, and put them both to death. Rajah Sawunt more enraged 
than ever with Baumlay when he heard of his brother's death, went 
immediately to Poona, and represented at court the disturbed state 
of the Joonere district, and declared that there would be no peace 
while Jowjee Baumlay remained at large. The Poona 60- 
Tornment, in consequence, placed five or six hundred men at Ra- 
jah Sawunt's disposal, for the purpose of apprehending Baumlay. 
When Rajah Sawunt reached Joonere and commenced operations 
against Jowjee, the latter retired to some distance, and then in* 
formed his followers that the most prudent plan would be for them 
to disperse, while Sawunt could employ so many men in pursuit 
of them. They consequently separated for the time, and Jowjee 
retainbd twelve of his most active, tried and confidential, friends 
with him. With these he secretly resolved on striking a deadly 
blow at Rajah Sawunt. He got his friends and emissaries to 
spread such reports though the country as suited his purpose. 
Rajah Sawunt divided his force into several detachments, and they 
frequently scoured the jungles, Jowjee's usual haunts. On these oc- 
casions, they adopted for some time every customary precaution to 
prevent surprise at night. Rajah Sawunt was encamped on the 
Ambygown Pathar, and, although by all accounts his sentries were 
very vigilant, Jowjee had the ground reconnoitred, and ascertain- 
ed the spot Sawunt occupied. At midnight, he advanced to the 
place where Sawunt was sleeping, and instantly secured him. The 
troops were panic-struck, and hid themselves among the bushes 
and in ravines. Rajah Sawunt had no reason to hope for any pity 
or sympathy from his enemy, yet the spirit of parental love roused 
liim in his distressed situation to beg and implore of him to spare 
bis son's life, as he was a boy only twelve years old. The terri- 
fied lad had concealed himself in a bush, but Jowjee vowed ven- 
geance and would spare the life of neither father nor son; both 
were put to death, with several of Sawunt's men, who came in the 
dark to bis assistance. The first intimation the Sawunt's family 
had of this adventure was on the following moring, by the arrival 
of Rajah Sawunt's fine grey mare, which came galloping home co- 
vered with blood and without her tail. Baumlay, much delighted 
with his success, retreated to the fastnesses of the Hurrychunder 
hill-fort. This exploit raised him much in the estimation of the 

Kolies. 

After Rigah Sawunt was killed, his eldest son urged Govern* 
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ment to carry on more vigorous measures for the apprehension 
of Jowjee Baumlay, and suppressing the disturbances among the 
Kolies. To prove how desirous the court of Poena was to punish 
the rebels, young Sawunt had the rank of Soobahdar conferred on 
him, and be was placed in charge of the Joonere district* He 
proceeded with a reinforcement to take charge of hb office, but 
the accounts of his sudden elevation excited the envy of eome of 
bis kinsmen; one of his cousins could not control himself on the 
occasion, and preferred joining Baumlay to acting a subordinate 
part under his relative. This man communicated the state of 
afiairs to Jowjee, and mentioned that Sawunt had arrived at Joo* 
nere, but as the day was not propitious for him to return to his 
own house, he was putting up with a friend. Jowjee, always on 
the alert, repaired in the evening with seven of his men to the 
vicinity of the house occupied by Sawunr; they saw him looking 
on at a procession that was passing near him; watching m oonve* 
nient moment, they rushed upon and killed him. 

Some time previous to this, he met a man who was in the con- 
fidence of Raghobah Dada; Jowjee persuaded him to represent 
to Raghobah Dada that he could be of great service to bis inter- 
ests if his Highness would only issue his orders to him. 

About this time Nana Phumavees was very anxious to get 
Jowjee Baumlay apprehended; he sent for the Mokassdar*of Jco- 
nere, Dad^jy Kokatta, and explained his wishes to him, adding that, 
as he was one of the pensioners of Government, it was his duty 
to aid in preserving peace in the country. Dadjy expressed bi» 
readiness to afford assistance, but he said that, to enable him to 
succeed against such an enterprising and influential person aa 
Baumlay, the Government must furnish him with two orders. 
The first to call on him to exert his influence with his Koly kins- 
men to restore order in the country, and authorising him to offer 
any of the discontented Naiks to get their affairs adjusted by re- 
presenting their gtievances to the court at Poena, which would 
shew that he had sufficient interest to obtain justice for them, pro- 
vided their claims would appear satisfactory. The second was 
to be an order authorising him to destroy Jowjee Baumlay, if be 
could in any way contrive to entrap him. Kokatta was furnish- 
ed with the necessary documents to assist him in executing the 
villainous plot he had in contemplation. A few days afterwards, 
Kokatta and his three sons accidentally encountered Jowjee 
Baumlay with a few followers in the jungle of Muddossy, in the 
Ghoronabir. It occurred to Kokatta to try If he had any chance 
of gaining Jowjee's confidence, and he accordingly joined him| 
both himself and his sons talked in a grumbling, disaffected man- 
ner to Baumlay 'if people, and seemed to symiHitbise with them, 
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regretting that none of Jovvjee*s frienda bad shown more zeal in 
hie behalf in petitioning Government to investigate the subject 
of his grievances. After they had been sitting sometime con- 
versing together, Baumlay proposed to go to the river to bathe. 
Kokatta took off his clothes, and hung his Jholna (bag 
used by natives for keeping betel-nut, &c.) on the branch of a tree. 
One of Baumlay's people near the siK)t had the cariosity 
to peep into the Jholna, In which he saw some papers with the 
impression of the Government seal. He took one of them out, 
and as Jowjee's man of business, a Mabratta, besides his consin 
Black Baumlay, were near, they read the paper, and discovered 
that it was the order authorising Kokatta to put Baumlay to 
death. They replaced the paper in the bag, and availed them* 
selves of the first opportunity to communicate to Jowjee the very 
fortunate discovery they had made. Jowjee, in his usual iSrm 
and decided manner, said, " this information confirms me in the 
suspicion I had of these villains. We shall easily forestall them, 
by treating them in the manner they intended to treat us." When 
they were asleep at night, the father and three sons were con- 
sequently put to death. 

When a few weeks had elapsed, Raghobah Dada sent Jowjee 
Baumlay some letters desiring him to capture the hi)l*forts, and 
prove his zeal and capability of serving the Sirkar. Jowjee bad 
for a long time been ambitious of carrying on operations on an 
extended scale, but he wanted to be patronised by some person 
in authority to induce the Kolies to join him. Raghobah Da- 
da's orders were therefore hailed with joy by these people. Twen- 
ty one Naiks joined Jowjee with their adherents; they lost no time 
in descending into the Konkun, and captured the hill-fort of Sid- 
gfaur. The commandant of the fort had a fine gold bangle, which 
Jowjee deprived him of, and placed it on his own wrist. The 
fori of Bhyreghur was attacked and captured in a few days, and 
the fort of Kotta was also soon mastered by Jowjee; just as Kotta 
had surrendered, a detachment from Joonere descended the Ghauta 
to raise the siege. Jowjee, with his usual activity, advanced on 
this detachment, attacked and put it almost immediately to flight, 
Jowjee had captured the fort of Gorekha, when he was informed, 
by one of his staunch friends, of a plan of Dewjee Sawunt's to 
assassinate him. Sawunt had engaged eight Berrdurs (who great- 
ly resemble the Ramoossies) to put him to death. Jowjee's vigiN 
ance, and the zeal and fidelity of his followers prevented the a«- 
sassios succeeding in their attempt on his life. 

Jowjee, having been so very success/ul below in the Konkon, de- 
teranoed on trying what he could effect above the Ghauts; he sur^ 
roondod the fort of Ruttunghur, and, having threatened the Havii- 
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dar Govindrow Kbary, he offered him, through a friendi six thou* 
sand rupees if he would surrender the place: the garrison got 
alarmed, and the gates were opened for Jowjee's men. Allung 
was captured, and Mnddungur surrendered. Nana Phurnavees, 
who was supreme at Poona, vowed vengeance against Baum- 
lay and declared he would have him blown from a gun the instant 
be was caught. A detachment from Poona arrived to retake the 
forts, Jowjee was in the Konkun at the time, but ascended the 
Ghauts, and commenced skirmishing with the Poona detachment 
which suffered some loss; another detachment advanced from the 
Konkun, commanded by Ghorebollay, and Jowjee skirmished with 
it while advancing. As Jowjee was now getting surrounded by the 
Government troops, he informed Dada Sabeb (Raghobah) that 
he had captured a number of the forts, but, as the Poona Govern- 
ment had sent troops to retake them, he hoped he would receive 
some orders and assistance from him; all he received were letters 
from Dada Sabeb extolling his services, and exhorting him to con- 
tinue active and zealous in this cause; he sent a few things to pre- 
sent to those who had been most active, and proved themselves 
most useful in assisting him; he added that the English had aban- 
doned their original plan, but he did not mind this — be finished by 
telling Jowjee not to despair. As Jowjee had greatly excited Nana 
Phurnavee's wrath against him on account of his having tried to fa- 
vor Raghobba's cause, he was now anxious to secure the friendship 
of some persons of rank and influence that could protect bim from 
the Minister's vengeance. Jowjee was on this acconnt more desi- 
rous of holding the forts until he could obtain safe and secure terms 
for himself and his followers; he sent two of his friends to Dhondoo 
Mhadeo.the agent of the Soobahdar of Nassik, to ask him to give bim 
his advice and assistance; and Bhaugrah, the Patell of Muliarpoor^ 
who was a great friend of bis own was applied to on this occa- 
sion, as Bhauggrah was a horseman in Tookajee Holknr's army, 
and a favorite of Holkar's. In the mean time, Ghorebollay was ex- 
erting himself to seize Baumlay, and capture the forts. Oo one 
occasion Jowjee was seen ascending the Ruttongbur fort, and 
Ghorebollay ordered all his men to advance round the bill to stop 
all communication with the fort> and to prevent any person escap- 
ing: some time after it became dark Jowjee descended the hill by 
himself, and, notwithstanding every precaution had been taken, he 
proceeded to join some of his friends on an adjoining bill; aod 
Ghorebollay, to his great astonishment, beard two days afterwards 
that Jowjee had gone off to the northward, levying coDtribotionsi 
and plundering and burning the villages that refused bim sopplies. 
Ghorebollay was in the habit of severely chastising the Koliea for 
not showing greater zeal and activity in aiding the troops. It ap^ 
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pearing doubtful whether Ghorebollay woUld succeed in recover- 
ing the biU-forts, or in capturing Jowjee Baumlay, Governmertt 
assented to settling the KoUy disturbance by negotiating v^ith 
Baumlay for the surrender of the forts. Dhondoo Mhadeo sent a 
confidential message to Jowjee, recommending him to ccntiuue 
quiet, and, if possible^ to join Tookajee Holkur'd army, to 
surrender the forts to him, and that this would enable him to ob- 
tain favorable terms hereafter, but that he durst not mention 
the name of Baumlay to Nana Phurnavees at present, as beseemed 
fully resolved on punishing all the rebels, but particularly Jowjee 
Naik. Jowjee made up his mind to follow Dhondoo Mhadeo's ad-" 
vice; he joined Holkur, who readily promised to speak to Nana 
Phurnavees in his behalf, which he did, and suggested that Jowjee 
should be directed to assemble a body of Kolies, and join the army 
before the fort of Loghur. The Kolies joined the army, and Jow- 
jee was called upon to exert himself now in the cause of Govern- 
ment: he had some capital rocket men, and advancing one of 
these men to a favorable position, he pointed out to him the di^" 
rection in which he was to fire his rocket. Most fortunately, one of 
the rockets fell among some powder, near the door of the maga- 
zine on the hill, which caused an awful explosion, and obliged the 
garrison to surrender. Jowjee was so delighted with the man's 
skill, that he took his golden bangle off his wrist, and placed it on 
the rocketman's. 

Holkur, it is supposed, had been in the habit cf secretly provid*- 
ing Baumlay with ammunition and stores, to give him a better 
opportunity of annoying the Government, to serve his own ends. 
At the time when Holkur quitted Poena for Hindoostan, Jowjee 
accompanied him to Chandore, where he remained till Dhondoo 
Mhadeo had obtained an act of oblivion for him from Nana Phur- 
navees. It was represented to Government that the best policy 
would be to conciliate Jowjee and retain him in the interest of 
Government, by giving him a permanent appointment, as it seem' 
ed a most desirable and important measure to preserve order la 
the hilly country, and as no one seemed better calculated for con- 
trolling the Koly Naiks in the Rajoor district than Jowjee Baum-* 
lay. It was ultimately determined that a new Soobah should be 
established at Rajoor, under the designation of the Hajoor Soo- 
bah; the forty villages of that district, twenty-two of Malldesh^ and 
in the Konkun sixty villages of the Sakoorly district, twelve of 
the Bary Ajnoop, and sixteen of the Jurry Seroorssy districts, con- 
stituted the new Soobah. The Soubahdar was to collect the reve-* 
nue, and pay the man employed in the hill- forts, as well as the other 
Police of the district; the revenue of the Soobah was not always 
sufficient to cover the expenditure, four or five thousand rupee* 
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were almost annually drawn froni the pergunnabs of Sinnar or 
SungumnaSr. The Soobahdar in his roagisteriai character fcad 
only authority to punish Kolies guilty of theft and concerned in 
gang robberies, bat this was equivalent to the power of life and 
death, for the punishment inflicted was chopping off their feet or 
hands, and in consequence they frequently bled to death, as their 
friends were afraid to approach near, until it was too late to afibrd 
them necessary assistance. 

Jowjee Baumlay was nominated Naik Munsubdar of the Rajoor 
Soobafa, and sixty men placed immediately under him; a portion 
of these had the rank of Naiks, the rest were sepoys. They did 
twelve months duty for eleven months' pay; one months pay was 
deducted on account of Durbar khureh or court expenses; they 
received one or two rupees on advance of pay every month, and 
their account was settled every six months, or once a year. Jow- 
jee had the village of Takeed in Malldesh, worth eight hundred 
and flf^y rupees annually conferred on him in Jahageer,and he re- 
ceived additional pay yearly five hundred rupees, in all thirteen 
hundred and fifty rupees from Government, besides which he was 
presented with a Bhett rupee from each village in the Soobah. 
When he moved about the district on duty, each village was oblig- 
ed to furnish him and his followers with provisions. 

It will suffice here to state that Jowjee was drovtned when 
crossing the Mool river near Kotool. It is said be was not 
very sober at the time, and it is supposed that Istab, one of 
the Koly Naiks, led him near a deep part of the river, and 
then shoved him forward, when Jowjee fell off the roek into the 
stream; and, as he wasstruggling in the water, Istah, who had a dis- 
like to him, struck him a blow on the head, which made him sink 
immediately: this was in July 1789. At the time Jowjee was 
drowned, he was proceeding to Foona with one of the Raneehs 
from Jowair, whose cause he had espoused, and be eotertained 
hopes of getting her affairs favorably settled, and forwarding bis 
own views at the same time. 

Jowjee Baumlay was an excessive admirer of the fair sex; he 
bad at least a dozen wives. It is doubtful if one of fhese, of the 
Seempee caste, be not still alive; another, a rather noted personage 
of the Telly caste, died only lately in the Konkan. She had the 
character of being a great sorceress. Jowjee was succeeded by 
his son Heerajee Naik. 

Id the year 1776, several of the Sillkunda Kolies of the 
village of Oottoor had a quarrel with the Patell respeetisg their 
right to some ground in the village, and as the Patell and dfaitrict 
authorities refused to do fhem justice, they assembied a lai]ge par- 
ty, and oommenced plauderiog the surrounding viHages, and pur- 
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•aing other violent measurea in the hope of obtaiolog redrenk 
Troops from Pood a were employed in pursuit of them, and by' 
some lucky chance (through the management of the widow Ruk* 
mabaie of Chass) these surprised the Kolies, and killed and wound- 
ed many of them. The Koly leaders were consequently forced 
tp disperse their followers. The Government officers having 
learnt that Suttoo Silkunda and Kokatta, the two Chiefs of the in- 
surgents, were wandering about the jungles by themselves, they 
made the villagers of the Ambygown district promise lo capture 
the robbers; the better to ensure this, they obliged them to enter 
into the Suukly Zammunny, or chain security (one Patell going 
•ecuriry for two or three cultivators, another respectable Patell 
for five or six poorer Patells, and a Desmook for a number of the 
Patells.) Silkunda and Kokatta hearing of these measures, moved 
off to another quarter. Af\er the troops retired from the jungles, 
the Kolies re-commenced their operations. Several seasons were 
passed in this way. However, when Jowjee Baumlay was settled 
atRajoor, h9 was ordered by Government to prepare to proceed in 
pursuit uf the rebels; these d;d not wish to come to blows with 
Baumlay, and it appeared to be a more prudent and politic plan to 
enter into some terms of accommodation with those In power, and 
they effected this through the aid of a Brabmun acquaintance. 
Circumstances compelled these Kolies to remain quiet for up- 
wards of four years, when Sutioo Silkunda repaired again to the 
jungles, in consequence of the dispute about his hereditary rights 
not having been * adjusted. 

The troops employed against the Silkunda gang this time 
having pressed them very closely, soon forced them to disperse, 
and the chiefs were induced to go in the direction of Aurungabad. 
They had taken an oa^h that they would cut off the Patell of 
Oottoor's bead, unless Government afforded them redress. Nana 

* lo adjusting boundary dispatM between the Kolies during the Mahomedan 
•npremacy, they were in the habit of making the Kolies swear on the Koran ; 
there are some documents several hundred years old, detailing; the adjustment of 
boundary disputes, by which some idea may be formed of the patellships that 
have been sold, oiherwise transferred or become extinct , &c. No subject of 
quarrel is more necessary to be attended to by us than the settlement of boun- 
dary disputes and hereditary claims to dues, more especially when such occur 
in a hilly or jungly district. No pains ought to be spared on such occasions 
to ascertain the <Mriginal cause of the quarrel, and all the merits of the case. The 
greater the number of the most respectable Patells and other persons associated 
in the inves'igation, the greater is the prospect of the dii'putan'.s being satisfied 
with the decision; and in the event of one c f the parties being discontented, 
there is less chance of his adopting violent measures to gratify his revenge^ 
aware that such a Urge portion of the most influential members of the commvnity 
Wonld b« opposed to bis wild scheme. 

19 
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Ko!y. as a peon, but subsequently advanced him to the situation of 
Jumadar of police in one of the pergunnabs near the Ghauts. The 
Koly Jumadar received a Bhett rupee and a fowl annually from 
every village ivithin his range: some of them presented /him- with a 
little rice, and he was entitled to a sheep from every flock chat pass* 
ed through his district to the coast* A few years had only elaps- 
ed after the cession of the country, when orders were issued pro* 
hi biting persons in the service of Government receiving any pre- 
sent or perquisites of office beyond their fixed salary. Unfortunate- 
ly, in many instances, these orders interfered much in abrogating 
the long established usages of the country. In fact, the order was 
a distressing blow to many, for they considered their dignity and 
consequence, not only seriously diminished by their not being per- 
mitted to accept of that mark of respect which their predecessors 
and ancestors had always received, but their income was most ma- 
terially affected by the prohibitory mandate. The Jumadar pre- 
sented several petitions to the constituted^authorities, begging that 
he might be allowed to retain the perquisites, as it bad always 
been the custom of the country for persons employed as he 
was to receive such dues. He appealed in vain ; and being 
mortified with the treatment he experienced, be asked for his 
discharge. There appeared to be very great objections to giving 
him leave to retire from the service, for he possessed great local 
knowledge, and was a most active and useful police officer. Six 
months leave of absence was very reluctantly granted to him* 
and be proceeded to his visage. However, he bad no intention of 
returning to his duty, unless his pay was increased, or permission 
given to him to receive the perquisites that liad been withheld It 
was soon discovered that Bfaauggrah's services coiild not conve- 
niently be dispensed with; and a peon brought him a letter from 
the magistrate, calling on him to return to his duty. He proceeded 
to the Konkun, full of hope thinking his salary would be increased, 
or that he would be allowed to resume his dues; but; aAer a lapse 
of many months, he received no satisfactory answ« r to his petition. 
Bhangs rah became now extremely discontented, and ready for 
any mischief. 

To explain subsequent events moreelearly, I must refer to 
the arrangement of affairs in the hilly country in 1818. In 
March of that year, the Koly Naiks and their followers form- 
ing the police of the Rajoor district were taken into the British 
pay, but the Koly Nalk Govindrow Khary, the hereditary Havil- 
dar of the hill-fort of Ruttungur, who was a very old man, do* 
clined entering into the British service, under the pretext that be 
was too old. But it is well known that he refused the offiir of em- 
ployment under the impression that the Pealiwali'i Qitfmtamw^ 
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would lie 1000 roHMUMUihed. The Ua?ildar had twelve of hit 
klnaiiieB eioployed ma aepojra under him on the fort, reeeiving 
paj fironi Ooveroment, beaidea various perquisites. The aggrngeie 
uf their yearly pecuniary allowance was one thousand two hundred 
•od thirty rufiees. In this su/n was included the revenue of the 
■mall village of Bbandurdurra, amounting to two hundred and fifty 
ropeea aooually, of which place the Kharies were the hereditary 
tenaiAta. Moat unluckily for these poor people, the Havildar's 
refuaal of service plunged them all into the greatest difficul- 
H9Bf B» they no longer received any pay, and the revenue of the 
village was resumed by the British authorities. The Kharies were 
aadly mortified, and continued in utter despair. In the course of 
tiie following year they became more embarrassed in their pecu- 
niary afiairs, as the Rajoor Koolkurt^ies discovered that they (the 
Kharies) had been plotting, and some of them disposed to join 
Narayun Row Holkur's gang, who were at the time (October 18i9) 
io the Nassik district. The rapacious and overbearing Koolkur- 
Dies extorted the sum of three hundred rupees from the Kharies 
on this occasion, and it is worthy of notice that the last instalment 
of the money was not paid until March 1338. In various parts 
of the country there were many persons suffering much distress 
aod Inconvenience from having lost their employment on the hill- 
forts: however, the large establishment of regular, but more es- 
pecially of irregular troops, in the pay of Government, overawed 
the discontented, and kept them in a state of subjection; yet, as 
the troops decreased in number, the conduct of many of the un- 
employed and displaced soldiery, and that of the predatory classes, 
L-ecame more daring. For a series of years the persevering ex- 
ertions, and enterprising spirit of the Poena Ramoossies were 
elosely, and most anxiously watched by all these people; and 
the efibrts of the Ramoossies were ultimately crowned with con* 
siderable success, notwithstanding they were guilty of the most 
atrocious and violent measures during the years 1886,S6and S7. 
Their crimes were pardoned, as it appeared that they could not be 
put down; they were consequently taken into pay, and employed 
as the local police of the hilly country, and some lands conferred 
on them. The Koly population unfortunately thought they con!d 
not do better than follow the example of Ooraiah and his Ramoos- 
sies. Many consultations were held by the Koly Naiks on this 
subject. Jumadar Ramjee Bhauggrah and the Kharies were the 
chief leaders, but the Koolkurnies of Rajoor were aiding and 
abetting in the plot; as were the Police Naiks of Rajoor, fur their 
pay and allowances were considerably reduced under our Govern- 
ment, which rendered them extremely discontented. It was finally 
determined that the Khary /amily should send in a petition to 
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Government claiming a restoration '.to their rights, and of being 
employed either in the police of the district, or on the bill-fott of 
Uiittungur. But they were of opinion that their petition would be 
more readily listened to, were it known that they were in arms, and 
bad taken up their residence in the jungles when it was forward- 
ed. Accordingly Kassybah Khary, the youngest son of the late 
Havildarof Rjttungur, proceeded to the hills with several of his 
relatives, and forwarded their petition to Ahmudnuggur. Kassy- 
bah Khary was joined in a few days by Jumadar Ramjee Bhaug- 
grab, who deserted from the Konkun with two of the Koly police- 
men; this was in the latter end of the year 1828. In January 
1929, I proceeded to the Western Ghauts, taking with me a small 
detachment of the police corp9, for letters had been received by 
the magistrate from the Mamlutdar of the Ankalla district, rejiort- 
ing that the inhabitants had become greatly alarmed, as several 
hundred Kolies had assembled in the hills for the purpose of plun- 
dering them. 

Although the gang was chiefly composed of the people of the 
district, there being one, two, or three persons from nearly every 
village, yet for the first two days after we had entered the hills no 
sa^sfactory information could be obtained respecting the insur- 
gents. The Brahmun Koolkurnies of Rajoor, and some of their 
friends, strongly recommended that the troops might not be em- 
ployed, and that the leaders of the band should be assured that if 
they refrained from plundering and remained quiet, Government 
would make 83me provision for them. Those Brahmuns further 
asserted* that if the troops attempted to follow the insurgents they 
would have no chance of overtaking them, and if the Kolies were 
once fired on, they would immediately begin to plunder and burn 
every village they approached; that when the troops would ap- 
proach thom, they would plunge into the ravines covered with 
jungle, and at the moment they imagined they had succeeded in 
surrounding the Kolies, the latter would shortly afterwards be seen 
passing over the summits of some of the highest hills. In fact, 
they had settled that the sepoys cou!d never penetrate ihe tangled 
thickets of brushwood, or pass along the rugged and difficult foot- 
paths * accessible only to themselves. 

As troops employed to suppress a disturbance in a hilly and 

* They were mach astonished the first time they saw a detachment of tha 
police corps cross a range of hills by one of the most difficult tracks, and which 
was considered by them impassable to sepoys. The men on the above ocearion 
were dressed every one after his own fashion, the only thing they were reqaired 
to attend to was that they had abundance of ammunition, and to be carelol of 
their looskets. This event tended much to depress the spirit of the Kolioa, while 
Ihe enthusiasm and confidence of the troops were proportionately ii 
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jungly country can seldom or never accomplish in a successful 
manner the duty they may be decacbed upon without the cordial 
co-operation of a portion of the inhabitants of the district, several 
intelligent men of the police corps bad been previously instructed 
to exert their best endeavours to gradually conciliate some of the 
Kolies, and to obtain from them the information we were so much 
in want of. These men had been frequently employed on similar 
duty, and succeeded extremely well in the present instance. By 
this means information on the following points was communicat- 
ed; the number of th*) insurgents, the wish and hope of the inhab- 
itants of the hilly tract that they might succeed in their object, the 
strong nalure of the country, and the very great advantage of act- 
ing promptly and with decision, at the same time employing an 
adequate and overwhelming body of troops. In the mean time 
little notice was taken of the Bund, (the insurgents,) a detach 
ment having been merely advanced towards them for the purpose 
of gaining information, but with strict Injunctions not to molest 
the Kolies, and not to attend to any threatening messages sent by 
them. A proclamation was sent to their leaders requiring them 
to disperse their followers, and to present a petition to Govern, 
ment respecting any grievances tb ey had to complain of, and in- 
timating that no letrers or petitions from them would be attended 
to while they continued in arms. 

The names of nearly all the persons composing the Bund were 
now ascertained; also those of the relatives and friends of the 
chiefs, and other Koly Naiks, and of the villag'es they resided in. 
The names of such persons, male and female, as were likely to as- 
sist them with supplies, and communicate intelligence respect- 
ing tbe movement of the troops, were noted down; also a descrip- 
tion of the most noted hiding places, and of the foot paths leading 
over the different ranges of hi^ls, with an account of the spots 
where water was procurable in ravines or beds of nullahs, and on 
the tops of bills. The detachment from Bhewndy was stationed 
at the bottom of tbe passes leading into the Konkun, and the other 
detachments that arrived from Mallygown, Ahmudnuggur, and 
Poona, were posted in the situations considered roost desirable for 
them to occupy, while lightly equipped parties were selected to b« 
employed in constantly searching the haunts and lurking places 
of the Kolies. 

The insurgents a few days previous to tbe arrival of the troops 
bad begun to levy contributions from the inhabitants; they also 
plundered at different times three small villages, but all these irre- 
gularities were soon put a stop to, and it became necessary for 
them to separate into small parties. The few Bheels that, had 
joined them returned to their homesi and many of tbe Kolies fled 
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to a disiROce: therefore, to eimure the capture of the Chiefii, and 
of tbo«e that remain ad with them, detachmenta, with a certain num- 
ber of the inhabitanta, were posted near the different tanks and 
pools of water in the hills. This arrangement greatly perplexed 
the KoUes; and, as many of the inhabiunu espoused our cause Tery 
warmly, the two Chiefs, and upwards of eighty of their followers, 
were captured in about two months, and marched to Ahmndnug- 
gur. The early and successful termination of the service must 
be chiefly ascribed to the great zeal, and unceasing exertions, of all 
the officers and men engaged In the service, which was one of a 
most fatiguing and harassing nature. 

One of the most enterprising characters in the Bund, of which 
I have jusC given a short account, was a Koly named Ramah Keer* 
va: he was a*stout and powerful man, with an extremely fine figure 
and good features, but of a very unsettled and daring spirit, and 
noted among the Kolies for excelling ihem all in agility. Keerva 
quitted the Bund when tliey began to be much pressed by the troops* 
and moved to the southward, accompanied by about twenty-fira men. 
He meditated, on several occasions, attacking some. of the detach- 
ments when they appeared fatigued after searching the jungles. 
He had been for some ten or twelve years concerned in many 
robberies. He persuaded four or five of the Koltes that had quitted 
the late Bund, to remain with him, ratherthan return to their homes. 
They chiefly lived in caves, occasionally moving about the coun- 
try, and visiting their friends. ' As he had many acquaintances 
among the Bheels along the banks of the Pera and Godavery 
rivers, he sent two of his Koly friends to some of the Naifcs, invit- 
ing them to join him on a plundering expedition into the Konkun. 
Carly in the month of January 18S0, about thirty Bheels joined 
Keerva, who had assembled an equal number of Kolies who were 
at the time in the hills, south of Kotool. As the Kolies, &c* 
around Joonere and In the Ghorenahir quarter bad been plundering 
both above and below the Ghauts, detaohmertfts of regular troops 
were moving about to apprehend them. A few men of one of these 
detachments (of the llth Re^im8nt) under a Naik were encountered 
by Keerva's gang, at the sinall village of Nandwah in the bills 
south of Kotool The party were called upon to ground their 
arms and surrender. This they refused to do, and were consequently 
attacked by the Bheels and Kolies. The sepoys occupied a very 
small temple, and managed to keep their assailants off for several 
hours, until a detachment in the vicinity came to their relief. So* 
ver^l of the sepoys were killed and wounded. Keerva proceed 
ed with bis gang into the Konkun, plundered the village of Kin- 
noully, and afterwards divided the spoil, amounting to seven 
thousand fiwe hui^dsed and ninety rupM8» when they reaehed the 
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Ghauts^ the greater portion of it lie gave up totlie BImla* Tkm 
Koliea eeparaled, and tiie Bheek, retorntiig to ibelr horaet, were 
puraued by a detach oaent of tiie 17th Regimeot N. I., under tliat 
very active and moat aealoos officer the late Gaptaiii Xioykiiu 

I have omitted to mention before, that portion of tlie hilly traot 
of country lying south of Hurrichunder forms the western boundary 
of the Poena district, while that part extending northward from 
the same hill-fort forms the western boundary of the Ahmudug- 
gur district. Troops were out now in pursuit of the Bheels, Ra- 
moossies and Kolies that had been committing depredations in the 
latter part of 1829, and beginning of the year 1830. Many of the 
officers and men employed had been out the previous season, and had 
consequently become well acquainted with the inhabitants and 
the localities, and all were actuated by an unusual spirit of en- 
thusiasm, and willingly shared the fatigue and labour of the 
harassing duty. Although the services and exertions of all were 
so great, yet it would be very unjust to the memory of the late 
Lieutenants Lloyd and Forbes, the former of the 1 1th Regt. and 
the latter of the ISth Regt. were I not to mention that they greatly 
contributed to the restoration of tranquillity in the hilly country. 
A number of prisoners were taken to Poona and Tanna> and 
Ramah Keerva, with several other notorious leaders, and their fol- 
lowers, were brought to Ahmudnuggur, where Keerva was exe- 
cuted. Some years previously, detachments from the Konkun had 
endeavoured to capture Keerva, by surrounding him in his house 
at night, but he invariably contrived to escape. As the Havildar 
commanding* one of these parties was the Koly Patell of a village 
near Kotool, £[.eerva set jfire to his house, by which he lost proper- 
ty worth several hundred rupees. I have before noticed that this 
practice of retaliation is common among the Kolies, and I had soon 
an opportunity of making an effort to check such a system. Two 
nights after Ramah Keerva was seized, the house of the man 
that gave the informationwhich led to his apprehension was burnt, 
with the dwellings of four other persons: two of these were ex- 
tremely poor, and one of them a widow. I therefore had the loss 
of each person ascertained, and valued as nearly as possible, and 
allotted to the two poorer persons three times the value of the 
house and grain that were destroyed; and to the other three I gave 
double the amount of the property consumed by the fire. 1 in- 
stantly circulated a proclamation offisring a reward of five hundred 
rupees far the appreheuiiion of the incendiary, and announced to 
the people, at the same time, the determination of the authorities to 
afford protection to persons who suffered injury in their person or 
properly for having rendered useful service to the State. 

I shall close this memoir by mentioning, that the inhabitants of 
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tba Kotool and Rajoor diBtricts showed a rery great desire to aid 
the troops in the serrice on which they were employed, and that 
while acting Independently* and without any of our troops being 
near them, they seized a number of the Bund, and brought them 
prisonen to camp. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

^ttke General Meeting, May 16, 1836. ThefoUoufing Report 
from the Council was read : — 

The Council again report to the Society the state of its affair. 

• 

FiNAsroES. — Tbe financial aspect of the Society continues satis- 
factory. The extraordinary expense incurred during the last year 
consists of 175/. towards the expedition behind British Guiana, of 
which the plan has been before explained, and the operations will 
be subsequently detailed; and of 74/. Bs, paid for the purchase of 
books and maps. One item of extraordinary receipt appears in 
the balance-sheet annexed, viz.— 1000/. received from his Majes* 
ty's Government to account of the two expeditions behind British 
Guiana, and in the interior of South Africa, in which the Society 
takes an interest; but exclusive of this, there is little to invite par* 
ticular attention in the year's accounts, — excepting only the grati- 
fying fact, that adding the payments now made to preceding ones 
on account of the two expeditions, the Society has already ad- 
vanced nearly its whole original subscription to them— 500/., — out 
of its ordinary income, without touching its capital stock invested 
in the fuuds: a gratifying proof, the council is willing to think, of 
its continued prosperity. 

Publication. — The Society's Journal has been again, in 1SS5 
as in former years, published in two parts; and the first part of 
that for 1836 is now, on the same plan, laid on the table. The 
demand for it by the public, exclusive of the copies issued gratu- 
itously to members, continues; and the sum of 112/. has been re- 
ceived in the present year from the Society's publisher on acoouot 
of sales made during that to which the present report refers. Cre- 
dit, will, accordingly, be found taken for this sum in the annexed 
estimate of the probable receipt and expenditnre of the current 
year. 

The Society's other publications, announced in the report of last 
year, have not yet advanced to maturity. Some unexpected de- 
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lays, arising from the nature of the work, have occurred in bring- 
ing forward Mr. Howse's Grammar of the Cree Language; and 
the unfortunate death of Mr. Macdougall of Copenhagen, who 
was drowned at Largs, in Scotland, while on his way to London 
in October last, has in like manner delayed the appearance of his 
translation of Captain Graah's Account of recent Danish disco- 
veries on the East Coast of Greenland. Both the MS. and map 
connected with this publication are, however, now received; and 
it seems scarcely doubtful that both it and the Cree Grammar will 
appear within the present year. 

His Majesty's Donation. — The Royal Premium for 1885 was 
awarded by the council to Captain Back, for his recent Arctic dis- 
coveries; and was bestowed, as all the previous premiums have 
been, in money, as received from his Majesty's privy purse. The 
subject of converting a portion of it, however, into a medal, has 
been long under the consideration of the council; and after ex- 
amining a variety of devices for this purpose, two were lately sub- 
mitted to his Majesty, and his gracious pleasure was taken both 
as to the question of converting a portion of his annual donation 
into a medaU and on the choice between the select devices. In 
consequence, a near prospect appears of concluding this arrange- 
ment. His Majesty has been pleased to approve both a medal 
generally, and of one particular device for it ; a drawing of which 
has accordingly been placed in the hands of Mr. Wyon, who is 
now engaged in completing it; and the expense of this will be 
found in the estimate for the current.year. 

Auxiliary Associations. — No further accessions of strength or 
funds of this kind have been received since the last annual meet- 
ing. But the Council cannot omit the present opportunity of 
acknowledging, with much gratitude, the zeal and exertions of 
the Bombay branch society an promoting its general objects. 
Within the last year some extremely valuable communicationB 
have been received from it, some of which have been published 
in last year's Journal, while others appear in the Part now laid on 
the table. Some other papers also have been received within the 
last few days. 

Original Expeditions.— In these the last year has been unnsu- 
ally abundant; and, as in some of them the Society has been led 
to take a peculiar interest, the Council feel it a duty to advert to 
them here somewhat in detail. 

The first in interest, and also in date, is Captain Back's, to 
which, as already noticed, the Council awarded his M^jesQr** 
Royal Premium fi>r last year; and the general facti coacwming it 
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are so well known i that perhaps little need be said here regardin§r 
them. It will be seen, however, by a reference to the Part of the 
Journal now laid on the Society's table, that the discoveries made 
in the course of this expedition have powerfully revived public 
curiosity regarding the geography of the Arctic shores of Ame- 
rica; and that the Council was induced, consequently, to appoint 
a Committee to examine various plans submitted for its further in- 
vestigation. Communications of this kind were accordingly receiv- 
ed from the President of the Society Sir John Barrow, from Sir John 
Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Captain Beaufort, and Sir John Ross; 
and these were eventually laid before his Majesty's government 
by a deputation of the Council, composed of the Earl of Ripon, 
Sir John Franklin, and Captain Back, who were commissioned to 
express at the same time the earnest desire of the Council and 
Society to see one or more of the plans explained in them carried 
into effect. The consequence has been that his Majesty's govern- 
ment has been pleased to attend favourably to these representa- 
tions. Captain Back has.been appointed to the command of his 
Majesty's ship Terror, and to proceed with her to Wager River, 
on the western shore ^f Sir Thomas Roe's Welcome. He is 
there to ascertain the most convenient place for transporting boats 
and stores across the intervening isthmus; and, having placed his 
ship in security, he is to proceed, with the resources thus placed 
at his command, both north and west along the shores of Regent's 
Inlet, to connect the point whence he will thus start, both with 
Hecla and Fury Strait and Point Turnagain. The utmost diligence 
IS using to expedite his outfit; and it is hoped that he may be able 
to proceed in his enterprise by the first week of June. 

An extremely interesting voyage was also made last year by 
Lieutenant Smyth, of the Royal Navy, down a portion of the 
Huallaga and Ucayali rivers to the Amazons, and down the 
latter to the sea. Lieutenant Smyth was serving in his Majesty 
•hip Samarang, on the coast of Peru, when the proposal was made 
to him by the merchants of Lima, to undertake this service; and 
although, in some degree, he has been unsuccessful in the princi- 
pal object proposed, viz., an attempt to descend the Pechetea to 
the Ucayali, and thus determine the quality of the upper naviga- 
tion of this river, yet, by the observations which he was enabled 
to make of the general character of the country, and the hearsay 
information concerning it which he was otherwise enabled to pro- 
cure, he has left little, or it may be said no doubt of the general 
fact that from Pozuzu, on the Pachetea, 80 miles from Huanuco, 
120 from Cerro di Pasco, and SOO from Lima, an easy navigable 
passage exibts to the Atlantic, were the banks of the rivers clear- 
ed of the barbarous tribes which infest some parts of them: a fact 
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which may prove, at no distant period, of great infiportance — ^Up- 
per Peru and Bolivia apparently super-abounding In marketable 
comniodiiies, and requiring only the habit of trade with Europe 
to have their resources developed. 

The precise accessions to geography made by Lieutenant Smyth 
consist otherwise in the determination, in many cases astronomi- 
cally, of a number of points along the rivers above-mentioned; of 
the rectification, accordingly of their course, as previously laid 
down; of some detailed statements regarding the Rio Negro, rest- 
ing on the authority of a Portuguese priest residing at Barra, 
which are contained in a paper now published, addressed by Mr. 
Smyth to the Society, and in the views given by him of the state 
of the native Indians in this direction. For these matters in de- 
tail, reference must be made to his published work. 

The two expeditions directly patronized by the Society next 
claim notice. Of these, the one into the interior of South Africa 
from Delagoa Bay has been entirely suspended by the CafTre 
war; and a year has thus been lost in its prosecution. This inter- 
val, however, it is not to be doubted that Captain Alexander has 
turned to account by gaining experience fh South African man- 
ners, and facility in the use of the native tongues; and he is pro- 
bably at this moment leaving the Cape on his original errand, bet- 
ter prepared than he could have been last year to accomplish the 
task before him. Mr. Schomburgh, on the other hand, has enter- 
ed on his field of inquiry; and the Council has already received 
two detailed reports of his proceedings, which would have been 
now published, but that they are as yet imperfect from the want 
of a sketch map. The following abstract, however, will exhibit 
his general progress. 

His instructions were as follows:— 

l.--Iiegent-8treei, I9ih Nov, 1834.—" Sir,— 1 am now authoriz- 
ed and directed by the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
to pledge it definitively to co-operate with you in carrying into 
effect an expedition of discovery into the interior of British Gui- 
ana, on the following conditions: — 

" 1. The expedition is to have two distinct objects, viz. — first, 
thoroughly to investigate the physical and astronomical geogra- 
phy ot the interior of British Guiana: and, secondly, to connect 
the positions thus ascertained with those of M. Humboldt on the 
Upper Orinoco. The second of these undertakings is not to be 
begun till the first is completed; and the two together are to occu- 
py a period of three years from the time of your departure from 
George Town in the prosecution of your journey. 

'* 3. Towards the expense the Society win contribute 900/. 
viz.— 600/. the first year, the outfit, estimated at 300/.. and all (le- 
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cuniary advances whatsoever, included; and 300^. during tho two 
following years, to be advanced in such proportions as may seem 
mutually most desirable. The Society will also procure you such 
letters^of introduction and recommendation as may seem calculat- 
ed to promote the objects of the expedition. But it will not be 
responsible for any debts or expenses which you may incur be* 
yond the sums above specified. 

" 3. In return you are to proced to Demerara, at your early 
convenience, and there report your arrival to his Excellency Sir 
James Carmichaei Smytb, Bart., or other, the Governor of that 
colony for the time being; receiving instructions from him in the 
name of the Society, and acting at all times on these instructions 
to the best of your ability.— (For the general nature of these in** 
structioos, but subject to modification as may seem afterwards ex- 
pedient, see my accompanying letter of this date, marked No. 

II.) 

*' 4. All geographical information obtained by you during the 
above period of three years, whether physical, political, or astro- 
nomical, shall be considered the property of the Society, and at 
Its disposal to be published in any manner it may think fit. But 
collections of natural history shall be your property— > with the 
eiception of one set of any collections you may make of dried 
plants, birds, fishes, or insects, which the Council would be happy 
to have it in its power to present, in your nanfiS, to the British 
Museum; and one set of any geological specimens procured, 
which it would, in like, manner, desire to present (if possible with, 
accompanying memoirs from you) to the Geological Society of 
London. 

" I am also authorized by the Council to inclose you a draft for 
50/. (which I must, at the same time, remind you will be deduct- 
ed, together with the expense of outfit, from the 600/. allowed for 
the first year) to defray your current expenses to Demerara; and 
your negociating this draft will be considered an expression of 
your acqaiescence in the above terms. 

" I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) *< A. Maonochie." 

IL-^Regeni^streeti ISth Nov, 1834.—" Sib,— Referring to my 
letter No. I., of this date, I now proceed to sketch oQt the gene- 
ral views entertained by the Council of what your proceedings 
should be, on, and subsequeDt to, your arrival in Demerara. Sub- 
stantially, too, it is presumed that these will be adhered to; though 
it does not appear desirable to complete their detail till you shall 
bftya seen Sir Carmichaei Smyths and aieertained bii opiniooi on 
tb« mbject 

31 
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*' Tou will obsenre chut Cbo ofageclB of ihe expeditioo are sf»eei- 
fiCy and more limited than were originally contemplated in your 
eketclk This ariMs partly from the extreme desire of the Socie- 
ty, in return for the patronage extended to the undertaking by bis 
Majesty's Goyemment, to do fall justice to the physical geography 
of the colony of British Guiana— partly to the extended, and 
about to be renewed, labours of the Geographical Society of Pa- 
ris in French Guiana, which promise to render investigations in 
that direction unnecssary, the French travellers there having in- 
atructions to connect their observations with yonn. 

" Accordingly, the Council wishes you to nnderstand most dis- 
tinctly that, for the first year, or eighteen months, every thing is to 
be subordinate to the ol^ect of thoroughly investigating the phy- 
sical character and resources of that portion of the central ridge 
traversing this part of South America, which furnishes tribataries 
to the Demerara, Essequibo, and other rivers flowing into the At- 
lantic, within, or immediately contiguous to the British colony of 
of Guiana. The limits of this may be roughly defined to be the 
meridians of 55° and 62° west longitude from Greenwhicb; and 
the general character of its mineral composition, with detailed ac- 
counts of its plants, animals, and inhabitants, and the astronomi- 
cal determination of a reasonable number of its principal points, 
will be required of you before you proceed further. Particulars 
regarding its soil and climate, the origin and course of its rivers, 
the degree in which they may be severally navigable, or capable of 
being made so, &c will also occupy your attention; and generally, 
whatever may tend to give an exact idea both of the actual state 
and future capabilities of this tract of country. 

<< When your researches here shall be completed, then, but not 
till then, it is contemplated that you may pass the mountains, and 
extend your views to the further interior. The great object in 
this, as already intimated, will be to connect your positions with 
those of M. Humboldt on the Upper Orinoco; for as the French 
travellers will bring down their labours from the eastward. It will 
only remain for you to proceed westerly. In attempting this, the 
Council, as at present informed, is against your descending the 
Rio Branco, as you propose-- afterwards to ascend the Rios Ne- 
gro and Padavlri. Much of this tract Is already known; and if there 
be any jealousy whatever on the part of the Indians against the 
Spanish colonists, it will be more difficult for you to aseeod the 
Orinoco from Esmeralda than to descend k 1^ keeping the height 
of land throughout. But regarding tMs^ it will probably be in 
your power to make important cornmnnioatioflt while yet empley- 
ed within the colony, so that it is uoneceMNlrjp at pnMDt to en- 
large on it. 
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<< Your proposed expedition up the Cuyuny to ejrplore the Sier- 
ra Imataca would be i.nrere»tiDg, if practicable with a due atten- 
tion to the other objects of the expedition. But as this district is 
not within British Guiana, and a minute knowledge of it would 
not further your ulterior views — besides which, it is easily acces- 
sible at any time, and its investigation now would cause an ex- 
pense which might be inconvenient — it must not be made a first 
object. With regard to it you should be guided entirely by the 
opinions and advice which you may receive, particularly from 
Sir Carmichael Smyth, at Demerara. 

" The expedition into the interior cannot be begun till August; 
consequently, in so far as regards it, your arrival at Demerara be* 
fore June is of little importance. But if you attach extreme va- 
hie to Imataca yourself, and think that you can accomplish a jour- 
ney to it between the time of your earliest possible arrival at De* 
nierara and the month of August, then you are a^ liberty to pro- 
ceed thither earlier — always remembering, howeverj both that 
the expense of such a journey, even if sanctioned by Sir Carmi- 
chael Smyth, must be deducted from the entire funds provided, 
— and also, that if deemed imprudent, or otherwise inexpedient, 
by him, it will not be allowed at all. 

** Other circumstances connected with the present state of the 
colony of Demerara seem to offer additional reasons against your 
precipitating your measures. But having thus fully explained the 
views of the Society on the subject, something must necessarily bo 
left, in conclusion, to your own judgment and discretion. 

*' I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) " A. Macokochie.*' 

In pursuance of these instructions, then, Mr. Schomburgh left 
George Town, Demerara, on the Slst of September last, and re- 
mained some days at the post at the confluence of the Cuyuny 
with the Essequibo, engaging Indian rowers and other attendants 
to accompany him. He availed himself of this interval to ascend 
the Cuyuny some little distance, and to gain a cursory knowledge 
of its upper navigation. This, he was told, continues uninter- 
rupted almost to its source, where, being separated by only a 
short portage from the Carony, the Indians are in the habit of 
crossing to that river; and by descending it and ascending the Ori- 
noco, maintaining an inland communication even with Angostura. 
Quitting the Cuyuny, Mr. Schomburgh next ascended the Esse- 
quibo; and in his reports gives a lively picture of the richness and 
exuberance of the vegetation on its banks. He and his party suf^ 
fered much fatigue and some sickness at this time, but, overcom- 
ing all difficulties, they entered the Ripanuny on the SSrd October. 
Ascending this, they then entered the Creek of Anna-y, which 
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falls into it on its right bank, about twenty miles above its conflu^. 
ence with the Essequibo; and here, at what js usually considered 
the S. W. extremity of the British colony, they formed a tempo- 
rary habitation, or head-quarters, whence they proposed to di- 
verge in all directions, as occasion might serve, in tli« prosecution 
of their purpose, thoroughly to ascertain tbe mineral and vegeta- 
bfe character of the neighbourhood. From this point, therefore, 
Mr. Schomburgh's first report was dated — the period the S9th 
October; his second brings the account of his proceedings down 
to the ]5ih January, 1836. The interval had been passed in as- 
cending' the Ripanuny as far as it had been found possible to push 
the lightest canoe, which was to lat. S° 36' N., whence it appears 
that tbe sources of this river are further south than have been 
imagined: and Mr. Schomburgh thinks that they are at leant in 1^ 
or 1° 3& N., but they were not actually reached by him. His de« 
■criptionsof the country thus penetrated by him are interesting, 
from tbe high character of fertility which be attributes to it; but 
nntil bis map shall arrive little can be made of bis topography. 
He diverged at intervals from the course of tbe river, and visited 
Lake Amucu, stood on the highest ridge of the Parima mountains, 
examined their structure and vegetation, in particular brought 
away specimens of the plant from which the famous Wourali 
poison is extracted, and examined carefully the indications of mi- 
neral wealth which the rocks contain. The Council hopes short' 
ly to be able to communicate the whole results in a more satisfac- 
tory manner to tbe Society, when the remaining materials for do- 
ing so shall have arrived. 

The expedition to the Euphrates under Colonel Chesney went 
out so well provided with scientific instruments and observers, 
that there can be no doubt that many interesting details regarding 
the geography of that river and its neighbourhood will eventually 
be obtained through its means; but as yet no communications of 
this sort have been received from it. 

An interesting and important expedition went from the Cape of 
Good Hope last year, to endeavour to penetrate beyond the ut- 
most extent yet gained to the N. E. by the missionaries and tra- 
ders; and a gentleman, Dr. Smith, was placed at its head, who, 
by his general knowledge of natural history, seemed well calcu- 
lated to make lh6 most of the opportunity which would be thus 
afforded of determining the physical, as well as astronomical geo- 
graphy of the interior in this direction. Accordingly, after an 
absence, in all, of nearly nine months, he has recently returned to 
the Cape with a large collection of observations and specimens, it 
is said, of great interest. The particulars are not yet precisely 
ascertained; but it would appear that the expedition had penetrat- 
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ed beyond the parallel of Delagoa Bay, though without reaching 
the Great Lake said to exist north of Kurrichane. The inhabit* 
ants had been everywhere found friendly, without any apparent 
existence among them of a slave trade, or much intercourse of 
any kind with the coast; and occupied, as the other natives of this 
portion of the African interior, with agriculture and pasture. A. 
severe drought, which visited them this last year, and also much 
inconvenienced Dr. Smith and his party, had generally reduced 
them to severe distress. 

Another expedition, but on a smaller scale, also left England iiit 
October last for the interior of Africa; but it has not, as yet, made 
much progress. It was headed by & gentleman of the name of 
Davidson, who defrayed the whole expense himself, and proposed,, 
if possible, to proceed by way of Fez to Tafilelt, and thence, af- 
ter examining the southern slope of Mount Atlas, to Nigritia a-^ 
cross the Sahara. The first part of this project has been already 
foiled, the £mperor of Marocco not having allowed Mr. David- 
son to proceed by way of Tafilelt, but required him to follow the 
route by Mogadore and Wady-Noon. In the remainder he ex-^ 
pects great assistance fVom the attendance of a native of Timbuc-^ 
too, a very remarkable man, of whom, and of the information 
furnished by him, a detailed account will be found in the new Part 
of the Journal. Both travellers, when last heard of, were in good 
health at Mogadore. 

Foreign and Colonial Correspondencb.— The vacancy in the 
list of foreign honorary members, which existed last year, has 
been filled up since by the election of Admiral de Hamelin, Chefdu 
Depot de la Marine Royale de France, Several additional corres- 
ponding members have been also elected within the year; and 
the Council has great pleasure in witnessing the gradual and stea- 
dy increase of the foreign and colonial correspondence of the 
Society. 

LiBRART. — A list of the accessions made to the library within 
the year is laid on the table with this Report, and will be printed 
with it. The progress made towards obtaining a suitable collec- 
tion of books and maps is still far from satisfactory. 
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February, SS. Rear Admiral Sir C. Maleolniy Prendent, in th« 
chair* 

P. Ewart Esquire ; Dr. James Burnes ; Lieutenant Wingate, and 
John Skinner Esquire were elected members. 

Read letter from Mr. Wathen, Chief Secretary, conveying 
the permission of Government to take copies of the following 
maps and chart for the use of the Society : 

1. Map of Salsett. By Captain Tate. 

2. Plan of Bombay. 

3. Map of the Bombay Presidency. By Captain Jopp, 

4. '* of the Southern Concan. By Captain Jervis^ 

5. "of Kutch, compiled by Captain Jopp, from the sur- 
veys made by the Captains Remon, Slight, Peat, &c. com- 
bined with the labors of Captain Burnes. 

6. Chart of Bombay Harbour. By Captain Cogan. 

Letters, from Major Ouseley acknowledging his election, 
and expressing his willingness to communicate any informa- 
tion he may possess, on subjects connected with the Society's 
objects; and from Dr. Collier to the same purport. 

A tetter from Mr. Smith, H. C. Brig Palinurus to Sir C. 

Malcolm, placing at his disposal a paper containing '' a few 

notes on the coast of Arabia, between the Bay of Curia 

Muria and Morebat," and promising to forward a diary kept 

on an excursion into the country subject to the Bedouins of 

Morebat. 

The town of Djezzar is mentioned; it is said to be situated 

1 
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about six day* journey to the North West of Morebat, and 
Mr. S. points out the facility with which that place might be 
Tisited; for, in December 1836, while residing at Morebat, he 
met with a party of Mahara Bedouins, belonging to !E1 
Djezzar, from the chief of whom he received a pressing in- 
Titation to accompany them to their country. The object to 
be gained by visiting El Djezzar, the author states to be 
*' the opportunities which would doubtless offer of making 
researches into that part of Hadramant, and into Nedjed, as 
it appears that the natives have frequent intercourse with 
Deriah and Haryk." 

Colonel Dickinson read a letter from Dr. Arbuckle, giving 
an interesting description of Aden, in reference, chiefly, 
to the facilities which that place affords for the site of a coal 
depot. 

'^ The promontory which gives birth to Aden, is connected to tlie 
mainland by a narrow neck of low sandy ground, which not only forms 
the medium of communication with the interior, but also forms the 
head of two beautiful bays, distinguished as the eastern and western. 
^ * * The latter, which is often called Back bay, is by far the lar- 
gest, and affords the greatest security to shipping during all winds and 
weather. It is in this bay, that the spot has been fixed by Captaia 
Haines, for forming a coal depot for the supply of our Steamers. We 
have narrowly examined this place; it is not only completely shelter- 
ed from every wind, but possesses at low water a depth of nearly 
twenty feet, within about thirty yards from the shore.'' 

Pr. A. gives a minute description of the scenery in the ea« 
Yirons of the town, which is well known to be very romantic. 
He notices the great number of wells and tanks^ which must 
afford an abundant supply of water. He observes that the 
present population of Aden is reduced to a very miserable 
condition, and amounts to no more than six hundred, compos- 
ed of Arabs, Somaulis, Banians and Jews. The author then 
speculates on the favourable effect likely to be produced on ito 
commerce, if a friendly connection be established by the 
British with this port. 

'^ It happens that the road leading from Aden to the interior, is the 
nearest and most direct to the richest part of Yemen, where the po- 
pulation is most numerous, and from which, curious to say, the best 
coffee can be more eaJsily conveyed to A.den than to the very port 
which has given birth to the name of Mocha coffee.'' * * * The local 
situation and secure harbour of Aden, " give her a decided advantage 
ever the ports of the Red Sea, in enabling vessels to perform several 
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trips to and from India dtiriiig the year, whereas the nature of the 
winds which prevail within tlM straits of Babel Mandeh, is such, 
that more than one can seldom if ever be effected by a native vessel.'' 

With respect to the climate, Dr. A. writes, that from the 
observations he has made, 

'' Aden may be considered a healthy place, and so much is 
it esteemed as such by the inhabitants of the interior, that upon 
all attacks of fever, a visit to this town is recommended as the 
happy cure- The heat, however, during the summer months, 
though not nearly so oppressive as that of Mocha, will still be as 
hi^ as 00^. aha that temperature will lead us to expect to meet 
with cases of bilious and remittent fevers, especially among Euro- 
peans/' 

Two leUers from Lieutenant T. 6. Carless, I. N. at pre- 
sent engaged in surveying the ports on the coast of Mekran 
&ca. addressed to the President, of which the following are 
extracts: 

First dated, 

"Kurachi Harbour, December 30, 1837. 

'^ After the survey [of Kurachi harbour] was completed, I went out 
to the hot springs, which are situated about ei^t miles to the north- 
ward of the town, amongst the mountains. Two of them are so warm 
that you can only just bear your hand in them, and the water is 
quite pure and fresh. Of the others two are cold, and another very 
salt. 

In the centre of the plain, there is a small but very ancient 
tomb, near which I witnessed a most singular scene. On emerging 
from a dense mass uf trees through which the road lay, we came sud- 
denly upon a small swamp surrounded by groves, and formed by the 
superfluous waters of the spring close by, flowing into a low hollow in 
the ground. It was not a single sheet of water, but was full of small 
islets, so much so, that it appeared as if an immense number of nar- 
row channels had been cut across each other in every direction. 
These channels were literally swarming with large alligators, and the 
islets and banks were thickly covered with them also. The swamp was 
not more than 150 yards long by about 80 broad, and in this confin- 
ed space, I counted above SOO large ones, from 8 to 15 feet long ; those 
of a small size were innumerable. The appearance of the place alto- 
gether, with its green slimy stagnant waters, and these huge bloated 
shapeless monsters moving sluggishly about, was, as you may imagine, 
disgusting in the extreme* The priests belonging to the tomb, told me 
it was curious sight to see them fed, and I of course had a goat kil- 
led for their entertainment. The moment the blood began to flow, the 
water became perfectly alive with the brutes, all hastening from dif- 
ferent parts of the swamp to the spot. In the course of two minutes, 
and long before the goat was cut up, upwards of 150 had collected in a 
mass on the dry bank, waiting with distended ja\«s until their antici- 
pated feast was ready. We stood within three yards of them, and, if 
one more daring than the rest showed any desire to approach nearer. 
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ha was bemt back bj the children with sticks. Indeed, they were bo 
slogglishy and, if I may use the expression, tame, that I laid hold of 
one about 13 feet long by his tail, which protruded to a safe distance 
beyond the mass. When the meat was thrown amongst them it was 
the signal for a general battle : several seized hold of a piece at the 
same time, and bit and struggled, and rolled over each other until 
almost exhausted with the desperate efforts they made to carry it off. 
It was curious to stand by and see such a mass of these unwieldy mons- 
ters almost at your feet, fighting and tearing each other for their food^ 
and there are few things I shall remember so long as this alligator's 
feast. They are held sacred by the natives who number them at 1000. 
When the small ones are taken into account, the amount is by no 
means exaggerated, for every rivulet a foot broad and a few inches 
deep teems with them." 

Second dated, 

« Sonmeany Bay, January SO, 1837. 

*' We had a very pleasant journey to Beylah* : the weather was de- 
lightful ; the thermometer for several mornings not being higher than 
35** The country is a perfect level, and in most places overrun with 
bushes, but here and there, we passed through extensive tracts of tama- 
risk jungle, and saw many large patches of cultivation. Onreachii^ 
Lyaree, about 15 miles from the coast, I was surprized to find we 
had, without knowing it, crossed the bed of the Poorally. In the dry 
season it's waters are retained for agricultural purposes, by a. bund 
thrown across it, 4 miles above that town, and from this place to its 
mouth, which only runs 5 miles into the land, it has no bed. In the 
rainy season the water escapes through a flat plain covered with jan- 
gle, about 12 miles long and 4 broad, which it inundates to a depth 
of one and two feet. It also finds another outlet in the same manner, 
through a number of shallow lakes on the eastern side of the great 
valley. We crossed the river two or three times during theiournej, 
and at these spots the bed was from 500 yards to a mile in bread th^ 
with banks 20 feet high, a stream of water 20 yards wide and a foot 
and a half deep, was running through it/' 

" At our audience, the Jam's court presented rather a brilliant scene, 
much more so than I had expected. He was seated on a raised plat- 
form covered with silk cushions, and surrounded by all the great offi- 
cers and chiefs, with a body of armed followers drawn up in the 
background. He was very richly and tastefully dressed, and from 
the peculiar kind of robes he had on, aided by his rather feminine 
features, looked more like a young queen than the chief of a tribe* 
During the interview, he never opened his mouth, except to tell us to 
sit down, and seemed to be rather uncomfortable in his novel situa* 
tion. The premier of course conducted all the business/' 

** It was a long time before I could get permission to visit Shuhr 
Roghun,the excavated city,but atlast I obtained leave to proceed, and, 
as a compliment, a confidential follower, with a beautiful Khorasan 
matchlock belonging to the Jam, was sent to attend me. 

*< Shuhr Roghun is about 9 miles to the W. N. W. of Beylah. At 
Uiis spot, the Poorally quits the mountains and issues upon the plain. 
It winds for some distance through a broad ravine with many lateral 

* The ospitsl of the imftll state of Lus« of which Somneaay if thsssspoft. 



branches, in one of which the city is situated. It is a most singular 
place, and I am very glad I was able to visit it. The irregular ravine, 
which has been chosen for its site, is bounded on each side by perpen- 
dicular rocks ,four and five hundred feet high, between which the pas- 
sage in many places is not more than 10 yards broad* The lower part f 
of these cliffs is full of excavations, as far as I ascended the ravines — 
about half a mile; and there are also a great number half way up r 
them and even near the summit, which are now unapproachable. 
The houses are mostly of a similar plan, having an outer chamber 15 I 
feet square with one side open, which appears to have been intended [ 
as a kind of verandah, and gives admittance by a door to an interi* j 
or room of similar diminsions. The rock is composed of rounded 
stones of all sizes and of all kinds of rock, cemented together with I 
hard clay (conglomerate) ; it is of course easily excavated. There is 
one house superior to the rest, which the natives told me had been the i 
favorite palace of the Fairy Budd ul Jumaul ; whose adventures with 
Syf-ul Mullick, and the evil genii form a very pretty tale, which was 
shown me in Persian at Kurachi. At this part, the ravine is very 
narrow, and takes a sudden bend. The projecting point of rock rises 
like a thick wall to the height of about 400 feet, and about half way up 
it, the palace of the Fairy is seen. The rock has been cut through, so ' 
as to form a chamber about 20 feet square, open at two opposite sides. 
It is entered by a door, and on the other side of the chamber facing 
it, there are two others leading to two interior chambers * j 

I have made some inquiries both at Kurachi and Sonmeany re- ■ 

specting the cause of the decline in the trade, which all the merchants 
say, is owing to the state of the country. The Sonmeany merchants 
are prevented from sending goods to Kelat, Kandahar or Cabool, by 
the heavy imposts that are exacted from them on the road, by the 
wild Brahooe tribes. The amount of these depends upon whether 
the chief is in want of cash or not, and is entirely arbitrary. The i 

merchants say, if the duties were properly regulated, and security to ! 

property afforded, the trade would immediately increase to a great ex- I 

tent, and, from all I have heard on the subject, I am certain that until 
this is done, it will never become larger than it is at present ; the Ku- j 

rachi merchants say the same thing- *! 

'< As we have not been allowed to survey Sonmeany harbour, I have 
not been able to take the Palinvrm inside: from an examination made 
by Mr. Jardine it appears there is a very narrow channel on the bar, of 
16 or 17 feet at high water, spring tides ; but inside there is a depth of 
7 or 8 fathoms* A vessel of any size cannot, however, approach tb« 
town within 2^ or 3 miles." ^ 

i 

M letter from John Ross, Esq. dated " Bagdad 4th Ocio- 

ber, 1837/' addressed to the Secretary, of which the follow* 
ing is an extract. 

<^ I have been doing a little in the way of geographical research for | 

the last few years, but a vast deal yet remains to be done, before I could 

* At the town of Teez, which is sitaated near the port of Chobar in Mekran, 
Captain Grant visited some caves very similar to those deicribed by Lieutenant 
Carless. The caves at Tees were theoght by Captain Grant tohave been places 
of Hindu worship* 



venture upon lariug it before you. By means of getting upon good 
terms witn the Bedwins, I can now %ith safety go about, and have al- 
ready twice visited the superb ruins of Hattra, the ruins of Opis 
and the wall of Mecapracta, the first and last, I believe, never before 
seen by Europeans. I can easily account for Hattra having never 
been visited, from the very great danger attending the attempt to do so, 
but that the wall should have remained so long undiscovered is wonder 
ful, as it is within less than 50 miles of this city. It is still in many 
places 40, 50, and 60 feet high, twenty five long paces thick, with a 
bastion at every fifty five paces, and on its northern face is a ditch 
twenty seven paces broad : the Arabs call it Sid Nimroody or Nimrod'a 
dyke. Last month Lynch went up and - fixed both it and Opis with 
the greatest accuracy, by means of the beautiful instruments belong- 
ing to the Euphrates Steamer.'' 

Library. Donations. 

Bruce's Travels; presented by the President. 

Voyage autour du Monde, sur la corvette La Favoriie, sous 
le commandment de M. La-place, 4 vols. ; by Captain JBom. 

Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bom* 
bay; hy the Society. 

Olivier's Travels (English translation) ; by H. IF. JUbrrii, 
Esq. 

Report on Steam Navigation to India; by LietUefMuU Ayr- 
ton. 

Lord Valentia's Travels^ 4 vols, and Sales Koran, 2 vols. ; 
by the Secretary, 

The President presented a collection of fossil bones, re- 
cently taken from Perim Island in the Gulph of Cambaj. 

A small collection of fossils, (from the Nerbudda) contain- 
ing a fragment of an elephant's tooth, three specimens of 
marine shells, imbedded in (apparently) trap rock, &c. was 
received from Major Ouseley, through Major Felix. 

The President laid on the table a memoir on the Chagos 
Archipelago, accompanied by a variety of charts and draw- 
ings, by Commander Moresby, I. N. This account, from 
which the following information has been extracted, by the 
author's permission, was drawn up by Commander Moresby, 
for the purpose of being presented to the Honourable Court 
of Directors. 

The Chagos Archipelago, situated South of that of the Maldives, at 
a distance of about 360 miles, consists of the following groups, viz. 
Peros BanhoSf the most northerly which contains 27 islands, disposed 
in a circle of 50 miles in circumference ; Salomon iilands, situated to 
the eastward of the last, consist of 11 islands^ forming a circle of 



13 miles in circamference ; Eagle islandf the Three Brotkerif tod 
Danser island form a scattered group, situated in the western part 
of the archipelago. The Six islands lying to the South, occupy a 
circular belt 14 miles in circumferrence; and lastly Diego Gar'- 
cia, or the Great Cha^os, which is the most curious island of this 
archipelago. In form it exactly resembles a boot, (the foot being 
placed towards the south) and consists of a low narrow coral band, 
(inclosing a spacious harbour) continuous on all sidesy except to the 
north or north-west, where the entrance leading into the harbour is 
situated. There are besides the Sandy Islands, but these appear not 
to be occupied. 

These islands form a dependancy of the Government of the Mau- 
ritius, and have been under the British rule since the capture of that 
island in 1810. The whole archipelago is divided into 8 estates, 
which have been allotted to private proprietors, who reside at the 
Mauritius, and employ regisseurs, or managers to superintend the 
Negro apprentices, by whose labour the cocoanu toil is prepared, which 
forms the great staple of the islands. Of this article 120 thousand 
gallons, according to Captain Moresby's information, are annually 
produced, and exported to the Mauritius. Asses have been import- 
ed for the purpose of assisting the negroes in the labour of express- 
ing the oil, ana they appear to answer the object, and thrive welK 
The pulp of the cocoanut, after the oil has been expressed is also ex- i 

ported to the Isle of France, where it is used for feeding stock. j 

The vegetation on these islands resembles closely in every respect ! 

that of the Maldives: a few European culinary vegetables are ' i 

cultivated, which have been introduced from the Isle of France^ I 

Trees of two species grow here which furnish good timber, one call'- 
ed by the inhabitants guiac, the other tatomacca; both kinds are well 
adapted for building, being hard and durable. Another species, the 
hois mapou, (the roose tree of the Maldives) grows to aq immense 
size on all parts of the islands. The wood is soft and spongy ; the 
tree is of quick growth and decays rapidly ; it is then soon blown 
down, and, in a few months, is decomposed into a fine black mould. 

The animals observed here are similar to those inhabiting the Mal- 
dives, with the exception of three species — the crow, the sparrow^ 
and flying fox* which, though numerous on the latter, are not found ob 
the Chagos. 

The author has figured two of the species of Crustacea, which are 
common on the Chagos* The first is a Falinurusy closely allied to the 
P. marginatus of Quoy and Gaimard : the other is the land carb, as 
it is called by the inhabitants, the pagurus latro. This animal^ 
which more nearly resembles a lobster than a crab is the largest 
of the genus, and attains a great size. It feeds entirely on cocoanuts, 
and is provided with very powerful claws. It is said also to possess 
the power of climbing up the cocoanut trees, and can be kept alive 
for any length of time on ship-board if supphed with its usual food, 
without appearing to suffer from the privation of water. The flesh 
of the tail is eaten b^ the inhabitants, and is esteemed by them a very 
rich and delicious ahment. 

* The larce bat common in thii part of India is so called. Specineas broof hi 
from the Maldivei by Captain M. last year were found to be identical with the 
large bat mot with in the cocoanut woods of this island, the Pteropos laediw; 
Temm. 



The populatioa coosists ehtirelj of Nenoes, mud a few French 
creolesy who are attached to each estabUshmeat as superintendents. 
The Dumber of the inhabitants is not stated, but some interestiog de- 
tails are given regarding their condition and mode of liTing^ &c. 

The fresh water is good, and procurable at the depth of four or five 
feet ; wells situated at a distance of from 200 to eten 50 jards 
fro n the beach produce good water. In such situations the water of 
the wejls undergoes a periodical rise and fall, according to the state 
of the tide. This phenomenon was carefully observed bj Captain 
Moresby in a well situated on the estate of Mini-Mini, oo Diego Gar* 
cia. The depth of the well was six feet, and it was situated at the 
distance of 85 feet from high water mark. The upper margin of the 
shaft was found to be 18 feet above the level of the sur&ce of the sea 
at high water, spring tides, the period at which the observation 
was made. It was found, that at half flood the water in the well, 
stood higher than that of the sea by 23 inches : at high tide, the surface 
of the well water was observed to be S3 inches lower than the surface 
of the sea. The total rise in the well amounted to 9| inches, that 
of the sea to 6 feet 3 inches, during the springs, and 5 feet 6 inches 
in ordinary tides. 

These islands are occasionally visited by earthquakes, which how- 
ever are not of a desiructive character. Captain Moresby was in- 
formed by one of the managers that, on Salomon islands, an earth- 
quake was experienced in 1826, and another at Peros Bauhos in 18^8* 
Mr. Horsburgh mentions that, in 1812, when he was shipwrecked 
on Diego Garcia a report was circulated that an earthquake had 
torn away one of the small islands at the entrance of the harbour, 
but Captain Moresby concludes that this effect could not have been 
produced, for by comparing the chart by M. La Fontaine, published 
tn 1770, with that constructed by himself in 1837, it will be seen that 
no change has taken place since the former date, either in the number 
or appearance of any of the islands situated at the entrance of the 
harbour. Captain Moresby here further observes, that the earliest 
French charts proved to be remarkably correct in the delineation of 
the banks and islands composing this archipelago, so far as these had 
then been explored. No change was observed either in the depth of 
water on the baaks, or in the situation, form or number of the islands, 
since the time these surveys were made, a period of 80 years. 

Masses of pumice-stone are constantly found on the beach of the 
islands. The source whence this mineral is brought to their islands 
is unknown to the inhabitants, but it is conjectured to be thrown up 
from the bottom of the sea. One piece in Captain Moresby's posses- 
sion, measures 37 by 27 inches, and weighs 8 lb. 12 oz. As to their 
geological structure, these islands like the Maldives, as is well known, 
belong entirely to the coral formation, none of the older rocks being 
met with, and those that form the islands being composed solely of 
calcareous or coral sand, shells, and fragments of coral, exhibiting 
considerable variety both in their structure and hardness. An at- 
tempt was made by Captain Moresby to penetrate through the. coral 
formation, and to reach the older subjacent rocks by means of the 
boring rod, but he was obliged to desist after reaching 12 feet. A 
previous attempt had been made on one of the Maldives, on which oc- 
casion the rod penetrated to the depth of i6 feet, but in consequeDce of 
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■ome accident, the experiment could not be prosecuted suiBcientlj 
far, to enable the surveyors to obtain anj useful results. 

The periodical wiods, and weather which prevail among the 
Chagos are well known to navigators. The climate is agreeable ; and 

the currents follow the direction of the winds : for four months^ j 

from the middle of December to the middle of April, that direction j 

is eastward ; and westward for the remaining four months, varying y 

however, a little to the north or south of these directions. In April i 

and during a part of May, the currents are variable, as they are also 1 

during the month of November and part of December. The greatest [ 

velocity experienced amounted to two miles per hour, this was ob- . 

served on the Chagos bank when the tide and current flowed in the ' 

same direction. i 

(Papers Presented.) 

I. Statistical account of the town of Bhooj, with a sketch of 
the inland trade of the Province of Cutch, By Lieutenant T. 
Postons 15th Regiment, JV*. /• 

As the description of this town and its environs has already occu- 
pied the pens of the late Captain McMurdo, Dr. James Burnes and 
others, the author confines himself to an account of the manufac- 
tures and trade of Bhooj. On these subjects the author's observa- 
tions are full and minute, but as the paper will shortly be printed 
entire, the present notice will be confined to the following extract. 

<< Bhooj the capital of this province (Cutch) is distant 36 miles 
from Maudavi, the principal seaport, and twelve miles from the great 
Ruin. The town is walled and is said to contain a population of 
20,000 souls. 

*< Its walls, thirty five feet high and four feet thick, are kept in ex« 
cellent order, and the numerous trees interspersed througnout the 
town, with the tank and gardens in the south and west, combine to 
give to its distant view a picturesque and pleasing effect. The interior 
of Bhooj, however, presents a great contrast to ^hat might be expected 
from an exterior view : the houses are low, and the streets narrow and 
filthy to a degree. The only buildings worthy of notice, are the palace 
and a substantial musjeed ; the latter in the southwest corner, within 
the walls. The residence of the Rao is an irregularly built, but highly 
ornamented pile, which the present Rao Daisuljee, with a praiseworthy 
spirit, is enlarging and restoring from the state of disrepair, in which it 
had been allowed to remain during his father's dissolute reign. 

^ The Musjeed is the property of Syud Buddur ud deen, whose fa- 
ther Mahomed Punnah, was invited from Delhi by Rao Rabideen, 
when that prince embraced the Mahomedan religion. It is enclosed, 
and has some fine terraces, with a large reservoir of forty steps and 
a depth of sixty feet ; it also contains a library of about 1000 Persian 
and Arabic manuscripts- The works are for the most part religious 
commentaries, and profane histories of little moment : their owner, 
however, a fat and stupid descendant of the prophet, guards them 
with a jealous eye, being firmly convinced that amongst them, are 
some treatises on Alchemy, which contain the true recipe for the 
philoiDpher's stone. There are other and smaller Musjeeds in the 
town ; and the Mahomedans of Bhooj, may be estimated at about 
6000, probably i of the whole population. 

3 
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** 5om« of them are employed in high situfttions ia the Darb«r^ » 
MoonsheeSy &c. The Mehmans or Borahs in Cutch, as elsewhere, are 
a very industrious^ enterprising and useful class of people. The Salt* 
petre, alum and iron *works are under their superintendence. And at 
Anjar and Bhooj, they are distinguished as traders. I have not had the 
opportunity at Bhooj of procuring a correct census of its inhabitants, 
but they are generally understood to be between 18 and 20,000. 

** The climate of Bhooj is generally healthy, but the heat is pro- 
verbially great, and during particular seasons, frequently oppressive. 
Subjoined is a thermometrical summary for the preceding seven months 
of the present year, the season having been unusually dry ; the register 
is for the camp,, distant about a mile from the city; within the walls 
of the latter its range would be much higher, and, considering the 
circumstances of filth and want of free circulation of air, it is extra- 
ordinary that the inhabitants are so generally free from disease as 
they appear to be. The nights are cool, and the hot winds which the 
sandy and rocky nature of the soil tend to render unusually severe and 
scorching during the day, cease immediately after sunset. Although 
the distance between Mandavie and Bhooj is so trifling, a greater 
contrast than is presented between the climates of the two places,, 
can hardly be imagined. That of Mandavie being refreshing and 
cool,- and exempted from the occurrence of those lulls between the 
alternations of the land and sea breezes,, which are usually found so 
oppressive on the coast. The range of the thermometer at the latter,, 
would give probably an average of 15®. lower than Bhooj. The water 
from the wells in camp and near the city of Bhooj, is hard and brack- 
ish ; in the former, which is situated on an elevation and immediately 
under the Hill Fort, it is found at a depth of about seventy feet, the 
BOck perforated being generally composed of a friable description of 
sandstone. A harder description of the same stone is used for build- 
ing; and lime-stone, in great abundance,, is found in the Lunkhi hills 
to the south and east. Basalt enters much into the formation of the 
hill of Bhooj, on the very summit of which it is to be observed, 
and in no part of Cutch,.do the volcanic rocks more- prominently pre- 
sent themselves, than in the immediate vicinity of Bhooj, where they 
often rise in narrow ridges extending for a considerable distance at 
inclined angles to the plain, and often as high as twenty feet above ic : 
volcanic scoriae are plentiful.'^ 

II. Reports on the trade of the countries bordering oo 
the Indus, containing: — 

lat. On the Cormnerce of Shikarpoor and Upper Sinde, 
By Captain A, Bumes* 

2d. Report of a visit to the three cloth manufacturing iotens^ 
%f Ranipoor, Gamhaty and Kodd, Laeutenant R, Leach^ 
Engineers* 

3d, On the trade of Khairpoor in Sinde. By Moonahee 

Mohun Lai, 

(Presented bt Goyernmbict.) 

• Iron is smelted in some quantity at a plaet etlled DhodM ia Warcur,.to i^ 
east of Bhooj. 
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The two last of the above papers being devoted exclusive- 
ly to the subjects announced in their respective titles — ^that 
of Lieutenant Leech to the manufactures carried on in the 
towns of Ranipoor, Gambat, and Koda; and that of Munshee 
Mohun Lai to the trade ef Khairpoor, contain little informa- 
tion of a geographical nature that can be extracted with ad- 
vantage or justice to the authors. Captain Burnes' paper, 
which contains some interesting geographical, as well at 
commercial intelligence, is. printed entire, and appended to this 
report. 

in. ^oies on customs prevalent among the Maldivians, Sfc, 
By Mr, W. Christopher, Midshipman, /. .V. 

(Presented by Government.) 

Mr. Christopher is the author of a memoir on this subject 
drawn up conjointly with Lieutenant Young, and printed by 
the Society on a former occasion. The present communica- 
tion may be considered a supplement to the memoir in ques- 
tion, the author's object being to supply some omissions 
which occur in the latter, and particularly, to point out cer- 
tain remains of Buddhist usages at present prevailing, or 
which not long since prevailed, on the islands, which con- 
firm the general opinion regarding the original connection of 
of the Maldivians with the people of Ceylon . 

The first instance cited, refers to the manner in which they 
deposit the body, afler death, in the coffin. Laval has mi- 
nutely described this position. 

*^ The right ear was placed on the right hand, and the left arm along 
the thigh, then the body was laid in the coffin on its right side. Any one 
who has seen the gigantic figures of the Buddh in a recumbent posture, 
so common in the Singalese temples, will immediately recognize the 
above description as strictly apolicable to them ; it seems likely, that 
the islanders retained in Laval s time many predilections in favor of 
their ancient religion, and among others probably this rite in burial, 
&c. 

** The Maldivians in Laval's time were accustomed also to wear 
long hair. Although professedly Musselmans, they had not given up 
this well known heathenish custom, but the permission to wear it was 
confiiied to titled men and soldiers. I may mention, by the way, that a 
priest of the Buddhist religion, who was conMered a clever roan, and 
well read in Singalese books, informed me, that there were formerly 
two noted temples of Buddh on the Maldives; and he named the 
islands on which they were situated, but I could not recognise them as 
perpetuated to the present day.'' 
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'* The tree comiuonljr known on Cejlon, bj name of Buddh'a tree,* 
it being regarded bj the Singalese as sacred to fiuddh, their great teach- 
er, is still suffered to stand alone in the vicinity of the mosques, when 
all other shrubbery is cleared away for the burial ground ; this fact 
affords no slight evidence of the faith that formerly prevailed on the 
islands. 

** The dread the Maldivians manifest of taVine animal life, (which 
the Singalese are not allowed to do,) is probably one powerful 
reason for their not having more cattle on the islands ; there are very 
few who are even yet bold enough to kill a fowl, and we have some- 
times been told, that from want of a man in an island or Atoll, that 
knew how to do it, the fowls were suffered to run wild in the jungle, 
and were never caught. 

" The white umbrella, I find, was con^dered one of the insienia of 
Royalty among tne Singalese formerly, as it is now by the Maldi- 
vians. 

** The quarrels which occurred among tlie Singalese regarding distinc- 
tions in dress, became so frequent and serious, that the Governor inter- 
posed his authority, and issued an order, some few years ago, annulling 
the arbitrary rules on this subject, which had received the sanction of 
the Dutch 'government, and all restraint was removed from the lower 
castes. It is remarkable, that many of the rules that were annulled as 
above, are now in force among the Maldivian islanders. WeariD{ 
any clothes above the waist (unless on the head) is considered pre- 
sumption in a low caste man, who has no official nor inherited rank, 
so that an untitled man, with even a loose white cloth on his shoulders, 
lowers it to his waist when in the presence of a superior. 

'< The 6rst grade of rank can be purchased of the Sultan for 1,000 
larins, or about 350 rupees, on which occasion a public crier gives 
notice at the head of the principal streets on Male, tnat such a person 
has obtained the distinction ; the affix * Kalo' is applied to the namef 
of all who have no rank; the above sum will entitle a man to be call- 
ed ^* Kelege;'' no mone/ can purchase higher." 

• Pipul. 
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Bt captain a. burnes. 



ShiKarpoor is a town of first importance to the Indus trade, and, it 
may be said to that of Asia. This does not arise from an v superiority in 
its home manufactures, but from extensive money transactions, which 
establish a commercial connexion between it and many remote marts* 
Shikarpoor stands near the nortliern frontier of the Sinde territo- 
ries, 28 miles directly West of the Indus, and about the same distance 
from the fort of Bukkur. Towards the North, the Sinde boundary ex- 
tends to Rozan, on the road to Candahar and Kelat, by the well known 
pass of Bolan, so that the merchant always speaks of Shikarpoor and 
I)era Ghazee Khan as the gates of Khorasan, by which name they hero 
distinguidh the kmgdom of Cabcol. In every direction, commercial 
roads conduct the trader to Shikarpoor, but the communication is en- 
tirely carried on by land, though there is bat one sentiment among 
the merchants of the town, great and small, that their profits and 
interests might be vastly promoted by water communication. 

S. Shikarpoor is not a town of any antiquity, though there has al- 
ways been a place of note in its neighbourhood. Alore, Shukkur 
Bukkur, Roree all follow each other, and the present town has 
succeeded Lukk^^e, a place 8 miles south of it, which was held by 
the ancestors of the present chief of Bhawulpoor, who were expelled 
by Nadir Shah. It appears to have been built A. D. 1617. since its 



date is preserved in the Arabic word _} ^ or frog the numeral let- 
ters of which give the year of the Hejra 1026, the word likewise convey- 
ing some idea of the neighbourhood, which lies low. The slope of the 
country favors its easy irrigation, and ihe Emperors of Delhi have 
caused extensive canals to be cut from the Indus Shikarpoor is snp- 
plied with abundance of food, and cheaper than any part of Sinde. 
The obscure terra of " novs Lakkt Sinde^** I am informed, has refer- 
euce to this part of tbe country, chat being the amount of revenue^ 
above Sinde proper, derived from the province called Moghulee. Na- 
tives of Shikarpoor who have seen British India generally describe it, 
as capable of being made *' a second Bengal." Nadir Siiah visited 
Shikarpoor in his conquest, but its vicinity to countries so much dis- 
turbed, prevented its becoming a commercial mart, till the Suddozye 
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princes fixed their authority in it, and its prosperitr maj be dated liroai 
the year 1786, in the reign of Timour Shan, who, first establiahed Hia-> 
doos in the town, afler he had conferred the Government of Sinde on 
the family uf the present Ameers. Shikarpooris the only place in Sindei 
where that tribe have established a paran\ount influence, of which the 
Ameers have as yet had the good sense not to deprive them, though Shi- 
karpoor has been subject to Siiide for the last 16 years. The revenues 
and expenses incurred in defending it, are divided between the Hydera- 
bad and Khyrpour chiefs, the latter having three shares, and the former 
four. 

3. The population of the town exceeds 35,000 souls, but it is to 
be remembered that there are Hindoos from it scattered all over 
Asia, who leave their families here, and return in after-life ; the in- 
habitants consist of Hindoos of the Buniya, Lohana, and Bhattea 
tribes, but Baba Nanuck Seiks compose more than half the num- 
ber. About one tenth of the population ii Mahomedan, most of whom 
are Afghans, who received grants of land or '' puttas'' as they are cal- 
led, frcm the name of the deed, and setllea around Shikurpoor in 
the time of tbe Dooranees. The town, thoujzh surrounded by gar- 
dens and trees is ipiite open, for a mud wall, which has been allowed 
to decay, can scarcely be called a defence. There are however 
eight gates. The buzar is extensive, having 884 different shops. It it 
covered with mats as a shade from the sun, but has no eleaance or 
beauty. The houses are built of sun-dried bricks, lofty and comfor- 
table, but destitute of elegance. The climate is considered very hot 
and oppressive in the summer, and there are so many stagnant pools 
around the walls, that it is remarkable the people do not find the place 
insalubrious, but it is not said to be so. The thermometer had a range 
of S3 degrees in the middle of April, falling to 59^. and risincr to Q9?; 
but we were informed that the season wa« favourable, and across the 
Indus at Khyrpoor the thermometer had already stood at 96^. Water 
is found at 1^ or 15 feet from the surfuce, but the river has, for 3 or 4 
years past, flooded large tracts of the neighbourhood. The land reve- 
nues around, exclusive of expenses in collection, &c*, now average 
two lacs and a half uf rupees per annum, and the duties of the town 
and customs are farmed for 64,000 rupees, the currency being only in- 
ferior by 2 per cent, to the company's rupee. This docs not, however, 
include. the whole of the districts, which were held by the Afghans, 
Noushera being under Ladkhana, and several rich jagheers bestowed 
on religious persons- The inundation having lately inclined towards 
Shikarpoor, has also increased its present revenues, probably to 
half a lac of rupees, but the addition cannot be considered per- 
manent. 

4. It will only be necessary to name the towns, at which the Shikar- 
poor merchants have agents, to judge of the unlimited influence which 
they can command. Beginning fiom the west, every place of note 
from Astracan to Calcutta seems to have a Shikarpooree ; thus they are 
fojnd at Muscat, Bunder Abbas<$, Kerman, Yezd, Meshid, Astracan, 
Bokhara, Samarcand, Kokan, Yarkund Koondooz, Khooloon, Herat 
Subzwar, Candahar, Ghuzni, Cabool, Peshawer, Dera Ghazee Khan, 
pera Ismael Khan, Bukkur, Leia, Mooltanooch, Rhawnlpoof, Uiq- 
ritser, Jeypoor, Beecaneer Jaysulmeer, Palee, Mandavee, Bombay^ 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Hyderabad (Sinde) Curachee, Kelat, Mirza« 
poor, and Calcutta. The Hindoos of Astracani I am informed, have 
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lately been converted to Islam, and, within these two years, those of 
Bokhara have been molested, fSr the first time, on account of their 
creed* In all these places, however, a bill may be negociated, and, 
with most of them, there is a direct trade either from l^hikarpoor or 
one of its subordinate agencies. The business seems, however, to be 
more of a banking nature than a commerce in goods, but still there 
is not any great quantity of ready money at Shikarpoor, for there is 
no mint at which gold or bullion may be coined, and consequently a 
loss ensues upon its import. 

5. The direct trade of the town of Shikarpoor itself is not exten- 
sive, its port is Curachee from which it receives annually, 

British goods to the value of Rs* 30,000 

Sugar - 80,000 

Spices, Groceries, metals 100,000 

Total Rupees 210,000 

Some of the articles reach Shikarpoor by way of Palee, in Marwar, 
particularly sugar and spices, but British cloth is not sent, for the line 
of route,from this great emporium, leads higher up the Indus to 
Bhawulpoor and Mooltaii. The duties on this road are as follows,— on 
articles of bulk 6 4^ per camel on quitting Shikarpoor, 4 Jkh on the 
river, 8 R»- in the Khyrpoor territory, 6 -R^- in Jaysulmeer, making a 
a total of 24, which is doubled, if other than groceries (Kiranu.) 
At Palee itself goods pay ad valorem from 2 to 5 per cent. The road 
from the sea coast is quite safe, it passes among the hills to Sehwun, 
and after that reaches the plain of Chandka ; five or six caravans 
pass yearly, but 8 or 10 camels even go safely. The expenses of the 
road are as follows : 

Landing at Curachee 5 Rs. per cent. 

And at Starting 3 '* ditto 

Expenses to Shewun 2) '' per camel load. . 

At Shewun, duty 24 « ditto 

AtLadkhana 7J " ditto 

At Maree i " ditto 

At Shikarpoor 24 " ditto 

Total 58i Rs. 

exclusive of the duties at Curachee. This does not include the hire 
of the camels, which is 8 or 9 rupees per head if laden with cloth, and 
6 or 7 with metal or sugar. The duty above given is only leviable on 
eoods, that on sugar and articles taken in bulk is much less, and at 
Shewun but 11, instead of 24 rupees, and at Shikarpoor but 10 rupees 
instead of 24. It is very difficult to give an accurate list of these 
duties, for at Sehwan, though the levy ought to be 32 rupees, it is 
compounded for at 24 rupees, by what is called a *' mootta'' ourwaun, 
which, on land, is much the same kind of duty as toll by the 
river. Great merchants only have this advantage, and they will not 
trade till it is promised to them. Arriving at Shikarpoor, likevrise, the 
levy depends much upon the value of the articles, which are, taxed by 
weight, though a camel load of chintz may be passed through the cue- 
tom bouse at rupees 24, each piece of kincob will be taxed perhaps 
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from 1 to S rupees. These duties are, therefore, considered oppiessiv^ 
and vexations, as the bales are opened and examined* Further, if it ia 
intended to send on goods, a second tax of 8 rupees on doth, and 5 
rupees on spices, &c., is exacted on quitting Sbikarpoor for the West. 
The effect of this has bten to throw open the road from Candahar, by 
Kelat, to the sea coast at Soumeeanee from which much of Afghanistan 
is now supplied, and of which we shtill have occasion hereafter to 
speak. The trade from Bombay to Shikarpoor, however, ofteu yields 
a profit of ^0 per cent. 

6. From tlie North, Shikarpoor at present receives the cloth of 
Multan and Bhawuipoor to an extent of rupees 10,000, but these are 
for home consumption and its peculiar trade is with Khorasan, by 
way of Candahar and Kelat; with the former it communicates, through 
Bag and Dadur, by the celebrated defile of Bolan, which is passable at 
all seasons ; goods are carried on camels and ponies, and there are three 
or four caravans annually. The articles consist of madder and other 
dyes such as koomba, saffron, cochineal ; also silk thread, torquoises, 
dried fruits, horses, &c. &c., which are vnloed at from one and a half 
to two lacs of rupees a year. Some of the silk thread brought to 
Shikarpoor is of a very superior description, where it is used in em- 
broidery. It comes from Toorkistan, and is called " Kokanee" and 
seldom sent lower down the river. Besides it, there is the ^' Toonee*' 
silk from Kaeen, the *' Duryaee'' from Khaf, and the " Chilla" from 
Herat, which are used at Shikarpoor and also sent on to India. The 
Mulberry tree thrives in upper Sinde and yields a superior fruit, but 
there are no silkworms, though the climate would probably agree with 
them. The trade in Feerozees or torquoises is considerable. As is 
well known, that beautiful stone is brought from Nishapoor in Persia. 
It is imported here in its rough state. There are about a dozen shops 
where they are prepared, after which they are sent on to India. Some 
Feerozees reach Hindustan by way of Cabool, but the greater number 
are sent by Shikarpoor where the import is so extensive, that all classes, 
rich and poor, have ear-rings and ornaments made from them, good or 
bad, of course, according to their circumstances. This trade is valued 
alone at rupees 50,000 per annum. The trade in horses has declined, 
and the supply varies* From five to eight hundred horses come down 
the Bolan pass yearly, chiefly from Candahar and Shawl — the greater 
number, however, go to India, by way of Kelat and Curachee. Those 
which are brought to Shikarpoor are sent to all parts of Sinde, to 
Khyrpoor and Hyderabad, and sometimes to Bhawuipoor, for there it 
no steady demand and no permanent mart. These horses are too well 
known to require any particular description — they are in general under- 
sized and bull necked. In return for these articles, Shikarpoor supplies 
these places with native cloths, made in the manufacturing districts of 
Haneepoor, Gumbat, and Korra near Khyrpoor, also at Ladkhana. 
The home manufactures ofShikarpoor itself do not amount to more than 
50,000 rupees of coarse white and red cloth, and this is consumed in the 
town. English goods, however, are sometimes purchased by the Af^rhan 
merchants, in exchange for their productions, if the market is well 
stocked — as they may have them cheap and be saved a journey to 
Bombay, but the duties prevent their taking any great quantity, so that 
they have indigo of Khyrpoor and Oobaro, and prepared hides from 
Ladkhana and the valley of the Indus, which would in all probabi- 
lity be sent down if the road were open. The profits of toa trada 
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from Candahar are rated at 40 per cent, and to it at about half thfii 
•um. The former was much greater than at present till the Candahar- 
Sirdars taxed the ducats and gold, sent to India, as merchandize^ a 
custom, however, which is common in Toorkistan, and which, when 
we consider the number of merchants who deal largely in money alone 
throughout Asia, is not so unjust as at first sight may appear. 

7. Upper Sinde has resources that have not as yet been developed, 
and which are even open to the notice of a superficial observer, and 
require but little impetus to send them forth. Cotton, which hat 
been but little exported hitherto, and bore the value of 21 Ks. per 
maund, was last year raised round Shikarpoor to the extent of 10,000 
maunds of Lahore, (which is about the same as that of Shikarpoor) 
and such is the profit upon it that a small investment, which was 
sent down the Indus to Vikkur as an experiment, and which had been 
purchased at from Q to 9 Rupees per maund of Vikkur, (which is 
considerably less than that of Shikarpoor) sold for 15 Rs. of Tatta. 
It was always sent to Ullah Yar and Adum Yar, in Lower Sinde, also 
to Shawl, but it may now, as its cultivation increases, be calculated 
upon as a regular export to Bombay. The cotton of Lower Sinde is 
not appreciated, this is considered better though not of the first kind. 
It would not be dithcult to encourage the cultivation and perhaps trem- 
ble the supply ; in one sense of the word there are two crops of cotton 
in Sinde. The seed is sown in April and the harvest reaped in July, but 
the roots are often left in the ground, and, sprouting up in the follow- 
ing spring, yield a second crop, in May about a month after the waters 
of the swell reach the fields. The first kiud is called '< Nairee'' and 
the other " Moondee" which are terms merely meaning new and old. 
The richness of the crop depends altogether on the rise of the Indus- 
which is not however precarious. 

8. Opium is reared at Shikarpoor, but has only been cultivated for 
the last 6 or 8 years. A trial has been made of its export to Bombay^ 
but as there was no linseed oil (ulsee) except what was imported, to 
prepare it, the article was not approved of, and the speculation failed* 
It has been latelj/ sent to Bailee in its raw state, where its preparation 
i3 understood, and from which it is said to be exported at the same 
price as other opium ; linseed has now been sown at Shikarpoor and 
thrives, so that it is possible hereafter to export it direct. It was 
formerly received from IVJarwar and Kelat. I have been informed that 
the Shikarpoor opium has not the same stiength as that ofMalwa, 
and the difference is said to arise from that of Sinde being irrigated, 
which is not the case with the poppy in Malwa. (? ) Last year, 100 
maunds of opium were produced at Shikarpoor, the best near the 
village of Maree. A jureeb of ground, which is 22500 square feet, 
about half an acre, yields on an average 5 seers of opium, the heads 
being tapped three successive times. In its wet state, ils value is about 
5 Rupees per seer, but it has much impurity from the scraping of the 
poppy, &c. in its dry state its value is 8^ Rupee and sometimes double. 
It is reaped in April and May after a four months labour. If it i« 
thought advisable to encourage this trade, it will furnish a very valua- 
ble return 

9. The indigo of the Shikarpoor district is not prized as much aa 
that of Khyrpoor and Oobaro, east of the Indus, nor is the cultivation 
so extensive. A better description of indigo than either is found higlv- 
er up the river, and will form subject for future notice, but at present 
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this dye is exported from Sinde to the Persian Golf by Cnrschee, to 
the extent ot 1500 maunds a year, which, as it now seiUi is aboat 
the value of a lac of rupees. It varies in price from 40 to 60 rupees 
according to the rise of the river on which, as with cotton, the crop 
depends: it is now selling at i^ 57 of the best kind per maund. This 
year a demand for it beyond the crop, though that was productive, has 
arisen, and 90 camel loads of it have been brought by land from 
Khanpoor in the Daoodpootra country, and sent, by Jaysulmeer, to 
Palee. The indigo of Sinde cannot rival that of Bengal, or as it is 
called, ** Neeli Furhung'* (English indigo,) having much more impu- 
rity, but it is only about half the price, and is said to have some ad« 
vantages in imparting color of a more fixed kind. It is exported to 
Candahar, but Khorasan derives its chief supply from Mooltan, where 
it is better. The supply for Arabia and Persia may very easily be 
drawn off by the Indus, at a great profit with a toll so light as that 
which has been imposed. 

10. Besides indigo, there is an article in Upper Sinde called ** Sa- 
kur'' used as a red dye. It is merely the knot of the tamarisk shrub, 
but it is not produced in all soils where that plant grows. In the 
district of Boordgah it is procured in great abundance and to the extent 
of 1500 or SOOO maunds, and can be profitably exported to Marwar, 
Palee, and Lower Sinde. It sells here for 2 rupees per maund. The 
article is procurable near Mooltan. Koomba or ' Kussoomba,*' which 
is safHower, a plant that yields a rich dye, is also reared, but a much 
better kind is imported from Cabool, a seer of the one being equal to 
two of the other, so that they are often mixed and adulterated. This 
dye is spoken of as the second saffron. 

11. But Upper Sinde is much favoured by the inundation of the 
river ; for the last four years the Indus has saturated the country around 
Shikarpoor by throwing off its superfluous waters from Boordgah to 
Ladkhana. This district was called " Wahnee," from having no wa- 
ter, but it is now said to yield nearly a lac of rupees annually to 
Government. It extends 70 or 80 miles from Ghouspoor to Lad- 
khana, and various in breadth, from 5 to 6 miles : without this natural 
scattering of the water, it would not be an arduous task to keep the 
Sinde canal open for six months, at present, the town is to be ap- 
proached by it for four months by the largest boats. At Shikarpoor, 
in April 1837, wheat was selling at 15 rupees per khurwar, while at 
Hyderabad it cannot be bought at less than S4, and at the mouth of 
the Indus it yields 45. This is not speculation, for it has been .tried, 
and as the toll is leviable on bulk, all other grain may be exported 
from one part of the Indus to another, at a very great profit. At Shi- 
karpoor, for instance, Juwaree sells for 10 and 12 rupees per khur- 
war, and at the mouth of the Indus, for 25 and SO, and in Bhawul 
Khan's country, rice does not bear a higher value than a rupee 
per maund, though it is of the first quality, while it sells at Shikar- 
poor for 2^, but in the Delta again this grain is very cheap, so that 
while it may be s«»nt from one section of the river to another, it would 
not perhaps prove a profitable export for the voyage* This would not 
however be the case with ghee, which in the Gobaro sells for 8 Rupees, 
per maund, and at Shikarpoor for 16 rupees, but though cheaper in 
the Delta, the export to a foreign country might be yet made with great 
advantage, in fact the profit of some articles wonld te double and even 
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treble their value. The oil of the Sesamum would yield a profit of 
25 per cent. It sells outside Shikarpoor for fS rupees per maund, and 
in the Delta for export, at 8 and 9 rupees, and the maund of Vikkur, 
is four fifths that of Shikarpoor. Sugar, salt, spices, and groceries maj 
all at present be brought up and down the river with advantage, and a 
mixed cargo and g'ain will alike yield profit. 

12' The wool of Sinde is not considered of a good quality, except j' 

in Boordgah, a district north of Shikarpoor, (where the sakur dye be- ; 

fore described is found) and whence it has not yet been exported. I L 

state on pretty good authority, that 8C0 camel loads of a superior ar- \ 

tide, may be procured in the hills, but the tribe of Boordees are ! 

great robbers, and precaution is necessary in dealing with them. The 
immediate districts of Shikarpoor also yield small quantities of woc]| ' 

but in Cachee, westward of Ladkhana among the hills, it might also \ 

be procured as well as at Deejeekot and the country east of Knyrpoor ; 

to an extent, as I am informed, of about a third of this. Jaysulmeer i 

and BeecRueer yield very superior wool, and they are tut 180 miles 
from ihe Indus, but, as doombas or fat-tailed sheep yield the best 
wool, Kelat is always spoken of as the great mart for this article. f 

The Brahooees, or people of that country, are beginning to appreciate ! 

the value of wool. Two, years ago some of them took a small quan- 
tity to Bombay, which had been bought at S rupees per maund and 
which realized 20. The effect of this was the despatch of 100 camel 
loads last year, with as much profit to the exporter a<i before, only 
that the IChan has now imposed a duty of 2 rupees on each load. In 
Sinde, there are few or no woollen fabrics, except coarse bags, carpets, 
and shalkees It sells at 12 and 15 seer per rupee. In Kelat itself 
pelisses only arc made from wool Besides Kelat, the wool coun- 
tries in this neighbourhood are Shawl, Mustoong,Nulwad and Kejmek* 
ran. That of the two last may no doubt be best exported from the 
sea po'-ts of Guadur and Sonmeanee, but the outlets of the other will, ! 

in course of time, be the Indus. Cabool and Toorkistan are, however, f 

wool countries, and as there is such a demand for this article, I have 
no doubt it might he sent from Attock to Bombay with profit, even 
though it has been, in the first instance, brought from beyond Hindoo 
Koosh. Besides wool, horse-hair might be imported with advantage 
from Sinde and Cabool, small quantities of it are now taken by horse 
dealers. ! 

13. In Upper Sinde the placesnextin importance to Shikarpoor, are 
Khyrpoor, Ladkhana and the manufacturing towns of Gumbat, Ranee* 
poor and Koora. Lieutenant Leech has given, in the annexed paper, 
an account of these three last places^ and a minute description of all 
the fabrics procurable in them* I also annex from Moonshee Mohuo 
Lai an account of the trade of Khyrpoor giving minute particulars re* 
garding that mart. Ladkhana has a much larger population than these 
three towns, having about 12,000 souls. It manufactures yearly cloth 
to the value of from 50 to 60,000 Bupees, which is exported on camels 
to Kelat and Lower Sinde, but though they are sent to the Delta by a 
land route, a great profit is derived, since a score of white clotb^ 
which costs 20 and 21 rupees sells there at 40 and 43 rupees. No- 
thing from Ladkhana but Government grain is now sent by the Indus* 
It consumes about 15,000 rupees of British goods. The Custom bouse 
duties of its gate yield rupees 4,000 a year, and the surrounding 
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district, half a iae of rupees at the GoTemment share of prodace. 
Khyqx>or is the residence of the Ameers. It receives Euglisfa goods 
from Carachee by Ullah-yar aud Adum-yar-ka-Tunday to the extent of 
Rs. 25,000: from Mooltan and Bhawulpoor to the extent of £0,000: 
from Hanneep3or to 2 or 3000. It has no native manufactures. It 
is witliout sugar ; 400 mauads of cotton are reared, and a small 
quantity of opium. Nitre may be had in any quantity at Sukkur. 
Salt is also made and sells at Rupees 15 per maund. The rock salt 
of Pind Dadun Khan on the Jelum, sells at the mine, after a 
monopoly and exmbitaiit exactions, for 1^ rupees per maund of La- 
hore> and the Hindoos of Sin<le prefer it to nil other salt. At Pmd 
Dadun likewise boats are to be had cheaper than any place ou the In- 
dus, and for some time, till the number on the river are increased, 
would become a good speculation, as one which costs 300 rupees, may 
be Slid for seven and eight hundred at Hyderabad and the up country, 
boats, though sometimes preferred to those lower down, may be broken 
up aud built into Doondees. 

14. The customs of Khyrpoor are farmed for rupees 17,000 per 
annum, 2,000 of which are realized on the imports from Hyderabad, 
and 2^000 from what is sent there. The Khyrpoor Ameers are said to 
receive 100,000 rupees by duties throughout their territories on im- 
ports and exports. The transit on goods passing the Indus from C u- 
rachee to Khyrpoor dir£ct are as follows. Landing at CuracLee ad 
valorem 5 per cent. 

Rs. Koree. 

By Hyderabad to Adum Khan-ka-Tunda 1^ per Camel 

Ai Kanote 3 6 << 

Kaywaree in the Nara 3 8 *' 

Deejee 2 8 «< 

21 6 « 

On reaching Khyrpoor, the duty is no longer levied on the camel 
load, but on a valuation of the articles; thus a piere of English chinti 
pays 7^ annas, and if the piece be very large, it is reckoned as 3 and 
taxed accordingly. Mooltan chintzes pay oue rupee per score, and if 
passed on to another place in the course of a month, nothing addition* 
a1 is exacted ; if after that time, the tax is repeated. At this present 
time English ^oods are from 10 to 12 per cent, dearer at Khvrpoor, than 
Hyderabad. The taxes of Khyrpoor are lighter than in any other part 
of Sinde. There are two villages near Khyrpoor, Tanda Mubiee aud 
Lookman, where no duties are exacted unless the goods are sold, and 
only a very light transit of 10 annas per camel. From Khyrpoor to 
Subzulcote, the northern frontier of Sinde, east of the Indus, a transit 
(rahdaree) duty of 20 rupees per camel is levied. On the west of 
the river from Shikarpoor to the Seik frontier, there has been lately 
no open road on account of the lawless habits of the tribes, but as 
there is now little to be feared on this account, the tract, which is a 
good one, will come into use, particularly as a short cut between Shi- 
karpoor and Methuncote. 

15. The transits and duties leviable on the routes east and west 
of the Indus, to the frontiers of Sinde have been stated. I might here 
note the amount of toll and duty, which was levied on the river pre^ 
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vious to the treaty, but the statement would be lorg, complicated, and \ 

not murh to be depended on, from the many chiefs who shared in it 
and the varied mudo of exaction : in some places a toll, in others a , 

duty ad valorem, according to the will of the ruler, but in all in* I 

stances after such delays that trade had entirely disappeared. Tho 
last instance, and a very illustrative one it is, which I can hear of any 
commercial speculation being carried on before the British turned „ 

their attention to the impiovement of this commerce, was that of two 
Hindoos, who, about 12 years ago, brought down grain to Shikarpoor, 
in a season of scarcity. From Methun to that town they paid about y 

280 rupees of duty on each boat of grain, for a section of the river 
where a toll of rupees 60 is now leviable, and from Methun to— — .* 
but rupees 240 ! The commercial results of the downward navi* 
gation of the Indus as far as they have yet been tried, have proved 
very satisfactory, so much so indeed, that for a time it will probably 
turn out a more profitably speculation to send down bulky good«, at 
sugar, &c. which can be procured higher up, thoygh they have previously 
made a lo7ig joumei/, than ravigate without steam, from the sea. The l 

sugar from Lodiana, brought, I believe, from Mucumpoor, yielded at ' 

Shikarpoor 24 rupees per niaund, though its original cost had been but < 

5 rupees. This would, however, be greatly diminished if the trade 
^from Bombay is persevered in, but, in any case, the means of supply- 
ing Khorasan with this great necessary of life, is much facilitated by 
this route. 

10. The great advantages to be derived from the downward navi- 
gation, as now exhibited, lead me to note some practical facts con- 
cerning that subject at the period when, as it has been established 
beyond doubt by Lieutenant Wood's printed reports, the Indus falls 
to its lowest, the months of February and March. This happens to be 
the season at which the rice and juvvaree crop of Upper Sinde is 
brought down to Hyderabad, and ascending the river dunng these i 

months, we met about 250 vessels. They were very deeply laden, ^ 

some within a few inches of the water, and drawing from 3 to 5 feet ' 

water, and one, which Lieutenant Wood measured, had the large 
draft of 5 feet 6 inches. Their mode of a procedure was any thing but 
satisfactory, since they made many halts, advanced but 8 or 10 miles 
a day, and always had a pilot-boat a-head to direct their course and I 

prevent accidents, for ic was evident that if such heavily laden vessels j 

missed the channel and took a bank it would be most difficult to drag L 

them back. I poinred out these circumstances to some Shikarpoor 
merchants, as a disadvantageous character of the river at all events 
in February and March, since so much delay would involve loss of 
interest and profits in a boat having a cargo of merchandize. They, 
however, informed me that grain boats were always overloaded, that 
they had a greater object in getting safely than speedily to Hyderabad, 
and that they carried as much as tney could, since their heavy 
cargoes saved other boat hire, and the grain and the boats generally 
belonged to Government. Nursin^dass a Shikarpoor Dulal, however, 
produced one practical proof of this assertion, for he accompanied 
the Lodiana investment from Shikarpoor tn the beginning of March 
reached Hyderabad in six days from Shikarpoor without accidenti 

• niifible. 
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The vessel, however, was ** Zohruk'' or up country boat with a | 
toQuage of 60 Khirwars, and^ having mixed cargo, might have carried \ 
ten less than her burthen. She descended without pilot or guide, [ 
first to Ilvderubad and then to the sea ; the latter part of the voyage 
beinn; a littlo more protracted, but only on account cf the southerly 
winds. 

(Signed) A. BURNES, 

On a Commercial Mission to Cabool. 

Bhawulpoor, May, Oj 18S7. 
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I. — A short account of the Kattouriesor Katthuries (^THRirft) 
residing in the Konkan and Attaveessy. By Major A. 
Mackintosh. 

[Communicated by Rear Admiral Sir C Malcolm.] 

Although various accounts have been written giving a description 
of the mode in which the katt, kutt, or catechu, formerly known 
by the name of terra japonica or Japan earth, is prepared by the peo- 
ple who manufacture it, yet as I have not met with any account of 
the habits and customs of these persons, I intend to relate in the 
following pages such information as I am in possession of, respecting 
them, and the manner in which they prepare the kuit. 

The manufacturers of the kutt are known by the names of KattoU'* 
ry and Kattkurry, in fact they derive their name from their profes- 
sion. In the Sanskrit language they are termed Khadira pragharaka *; 
Khadira being the Sanskrit word for the Khyre tree (Acacia Cate- 
chu) that from which the kutt is prepared ; and pragharaka means 
the e^ctractor of the juice of the tree. 

The Kattouries reside in the Attaveessy, and Northern Konkan: 
they may be considered as nomades to a certain extent, for, notwith- 
standing they always reside in the same country, yet they frequently 
change their place of residence. If we are to believe their own 
account, they have been settled in the Attaveessy from time im- 
memorial. They have a tradition among them, that they are the 
descendants of the demon Rawan, the tyrant monarch of Lanka or 
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Ceylon, and ths same whom the god Rama vanquished, and whose 
exploits are related by the distinguished poet Valmik, This might 
lead us to suppose at once, that they came originally from the south. 
It may be remarked here, that there is a tradition respecting the Grur- 
sees, or musicians, scattered over many parts of the Deccan, which 
states that they are the descendants of the musicians who attended 
on Rawan, that they are the original inhabitants of the Deccan, and 
that the country was a wilderncRS when they first settled there. ' 

The tribe of Kattouries is divided into four Kools or divisioDs, 
the Helumm, the Jadoo, the Puwar and the Sindhy. The he- 
lumm is considered the superior and most respectable division, and 
the sindhy is held in least estimation. The families of each division 
intermarry, although those of the first two affect to have some objeo* 
tions to form matrimonial alliances with the sindhy one. 

The different Naiks or elders of families possess great influence 
in their respective divisions, indeed they exercise a patriarchal sway 
over those families that are, from relationship, subject to their con- 
trol. The females, it is well known, maintain great authoritj over 
their husbands; their temper is in general very violent and untrac- 
table; they appear more active and intelligent than their husbands. 
The men present a squalid and half starved appearance^ and are 
shy and anxious to avoid communicating with other persons. 

The Kattouries are an indolent, improvident, and extremely filthy 
people, both in their habits and in their food. They readily eat 
snakes, blood-suckers and lizards, also the black* faced monkey, and 
jackals; in fact, they do not hesitate to devour all sorts of vermin. 
ITet they will not partake of food prepared by a Dhere or Pariah. 
They are a most determined race of drunkards ! Should one of them 
happen to pass near a liquor shop, without either money or grain to 
barter for a dram, he will most likely pawn the only rag of cloth on 
his person to gratify his appetite, and go home naked, in the hope 
that he may redeem the pledged article on some future day. Owing 
to their ignorance and prodigality, their circumstances frequently be- 
come very desperate, and they have, consequently, to contend agninst 
misery and niany temptations to which want reduces them. They 
have the credit of being great robbers, stealing corn from the cul* 
tivator's fields and farm yards, also committing robberies in the vil- 
lages at night, and plundering solitary travellers during the day. 
Notwithstanding these vexatious doings, the inhabitants live in such 
a state of terror of them, owing to their believing the Kattouries to 
be the greatest magicians and enchanters in the country, that they 
dread the idea of accusing them openly of the robberies they cono- 



mit, and most commonly all they do, is to ask the Kattoury naik to 
prevent his people molesting the property of the villagers. The 
female Kattouries, it is stated, are greater adepts in the black art than 
the mon. It is confidently believed, that by their power they can 
devote any peison to destruction who may give them offence, that 
the men assume the appearance of tigers, bears and monkies; and the 
women that of dogs, buffaloes, cats, hens, &c. on these occasions. 

During the very hot weather ^nd the rainy season, they remain at 
home in their huts at the extremity of the villages where they reside, 
and, while a few of them realize some pyse daily by selling grass 
and firewood in the bazar^ others of them work as labourers for the 
cultivators, in raising embankments around the rice fields, and dig- 
ging drains, transplanting and weeding rice, &c. They are paid both 
in money and grain for their work, occasionally receiving one or two 
meals a day in addition; but as they have naturally an aversion to 
labour, they prefer jobbing or contracting for the work they have to 
undertake; they will then, men, women, and children, work from 
morning to night, and this for several days, scarcely partaking of any 
refreshment all the time, until they have completed their task. After 
they have received the reward of their labour, it is equally portioned 
among ail, young and old; they then (return to their huts to enjoy as 
long a rest as they possibly can, until they are forced again by hun- 
ger to resume the task of labourers. 

When they proceed into the jungles to prepare the catechu, they 
take up their residence frequently in the sandy bed of a nulla, mak- 
ing holes in the dry sand, where they sleep at night. It is a com- 
mon practice with the naiks to warn the inhabitants not to approach 
their encampment without giving previous intimation of their inten- 
tion to do so. Their object in giving this warning is to prevent the 
occurrence, if possible, of any untoward event, more especially on 
account of the privileged character their females maintain. To ex- 
plain this more fully, it is necessary to state, that one of the extraordi- 
nary and peculiar habits of the Kattoury women, is, (although it is 
now becoming obsolete) that if, on any occasion, they have been seeQ 
bathing by a man of any other caste, they will immediately exert their 
utmost endeavours to seize him, and force him into their own society. 
I could mention several instances of men now residing with them 
having been captured in this way. In December 1830, I recollect 
a bold but unsuccessful attempt being made by one of the Kattoa- 
reenSj belonging to a gang that had come into the Kotool district 

On this occasion a son of Trimbuk aoanar (goldsmith) of Ghttty, 



had proceeded to Sehondy to collect his buloUa^ dues, and on hij 
way home, as he approached the river, he saw four women and a girl 
bathing. The instant they perceived him they called to him to come 
towards them. He concluded that they must be some of the Kat- 
toury women from the Peempry jungles, and determined on avoiding 
them; and when he discovered them rushing out cf the water, he was 
satisfied that they had resolved on trying to capture him. This made 
him exert himself, and exercise his ingenuity at the same time to 
escape from them; but the women only pursued him for a few hundred 
yards, when, they appeared disappointed, and returned to the rirer. 
However, one of them, more persevering than the others, picked up 
her clothes, and instantly recommenced the pursuit. The gold- 
smith redoubling his pace, gained considerably on her, and rushed 
into the temple of Hunooman unperceived by her, stripped off bit 
clothes, and then daubed himself with ashes from the ceoser , and 
sat down in front of the shrine. The Kattoureen passing present!} 
by, saw him, but mistaking him for a gossaiuj merely asked if he had 
seen a young man running past the temple. The goldsmith assum- 
ing the privilege of bis new character, did not condescend to reply, 
but merely shook his head, and pointed towards the village, meaning, 
that very likely he might have gone in that direction. The woman 
entered the village, and after many vain inquires, she lefl the place 
much disgusted; but returned again the following day. The villagers, 
now determined to defeat her views, persuaded her that the joung 
man must have passed on to some other village without her observing 
him. 

The Kattouries worship the gods Bhyroo, Kalkaie, Bhoany, Bap- 
deo, Qheerroba, &c. The marriage ceremony among these miserable 
and uncivilized people differs from those of most other Hindu out- 
castes. When the young parties have been engaged, the Bhuggut 
or priest announces the fortunate day and hour for celebrating the 
nuptials. . He does not, however, communicate this informatiou until 
the deity has condescended to enter into his body, and enabled him, 
by one of those shaking fits, to convince his audience that he has su* 
pernatural powers conferred upon him. Afler rubbing some tur- 
meric on the person of the bridegroom, a portion of it is forward- 
ed for the use of the bride, and in the evening at sunset, when 
the friends of both parties have been assembled^ the Naik or leader 
takes the baMr^ (a chaplet made of paper,) and fastens one on 

* Payment in grain for services rendered by the goldsmith to the villagers. 



each of their heads; and this completes the ceremony. Some pre- 
scDts are now made to the bride's father, and, as they invariably 
provide an abundant supply of liquor on such occasions, the moment 
they have finished their dinner, they begin to quaff copious draughts 
of the juice of the mowrah"^, men and women, young and old, par* 
taking indiscriminately of this^ their beloved beverage. 

The Kattouries, it is to be remarked, do not eat any of the catechu 
they prepare; indeed, they are forbidden to partake of it from long 
established usage. However, they are very fond of a concrete sub- 
stance termed by them Khyre-aar which is found in the centre 
of the tree, and is considered to possess very heating qualities. The 
Kattouries eat both this khyre-sar and the gum of the tree^ to en- 
able them to resist better the cutting effects of the cold easterly 
winds, which prevail in December and January, while they are in 
the jungles. The khyre-sar is a substance in great demand among 
the higher classes of natives. Persons subject to asthma are said to 
derive great benefit from using it. 

The kutt or catechu is reckoned one of the most valuable of the 
vegetable astringents. The dark coloured kind is said to answer 
better for medicinal purposes than the white sort, but the people of 
India who chew the kutt, only use the white. Kutt is extensively 
used by native practitioners as an internal medicine, and for wounds. 
Dyers, also GotondieSf or masons^ use it extensively; the latter for 
rendering lime, used in building, more adhesive. 

In some parts of the country, in the interior, catechu is prepared 
from the Chdlakf tree. It is much whiter, but greatly inferior to 
that made firom the khyre tree. In other places they make catechu 
from the betel or areca nut. 

It is al the commencement of the cold season (end of October 
and beginning of November) that the Kattouries prepare to quit their 
huts, and move to parts of the Northern Konkan (the Attaveessy 
and the country above the Ghauts) where the khyre trees are 
abundant, and where they experience least annoyance while manu- 
facturing the kutt. I have frequently met them in the small vallies 
on the eastern side of the Syhadry range of mountuns. 

A few families proceed under their respective Naiks on these excur- 
sions, and they prefer repairing to the jungles above the Ghauts, as 
they are net so closely watched by the tax-gatherer; for they have to 
pay a duty of half a rupee ibr every iaroOj or fireplace, which they 

* Bania lalifolia. 
t ^^001 Pbyllanthuf emblica. 
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«rect for preparing the kult. Again the proprietor of each iaroo has 
to present the Government agent with five pieces of kutt, and the 
Naik has to present the agent with one moossull, or staff (made of the 
khyre tree) used for pounding rice. The Patell of the village within 
the bounds of which thej encamp, receives five moossulls and five 
lumps of kutt from the owner of each fire-place. 

The tax levied by the Rajahs of Peint, Jowahir and Dhurrumpoor 
•differs considerably. The former receives one and half rupees, five 
moossulls and five lumps of kutt from each family; the latter receives 
two and a quarter rupees &c. But the khyre trees are so abundant 
in the Dhurrumpoor district, that the tax is paid there with great fiici- 
lity. The Jowahir levies only half a rupee. The Peshwah's Gov- 
ernment levied one and a quarter rupee, &c. but this duty has been 
reduced under the British. 

From what has been stated it will be observed that manj of the 
Kattoury families act independently of each other in their movemeBtfl, 
and in preparing the catechu which they dispose of in exchange for 
clothes, grain, &c. &c. to the inhabitants of the small villages near 
their encampments. However, it is a general practice with some of 
the merchants of Nassik, Gungapoor, and other towns, to engage the 
services of many of the Kattouries for the purpose of manufacturing 
catechu. It is usual with these merchants or traders to descend 
into the Konkan at the termination of the rains. They enter into an 
arrangement with several of the chief Naiks to proceed with them 
for the purpose of preparing the required quantity of catechu. The 
Kattouries are usually in debt to the grain-dealers of the different 
villages, near which they reside. The traders adjust matters with 
the grain dealers by paying part, and becoming responsible for the 
balance of the debt, or the return of the Kattoury to his old resi- 
dence. The trader being joined by the Kattouries, the latter select a 
a spot where the khyre trees are numerous. The merchant then 
begins to erect an extensive shed, but as ho has only one or two ser- 
vants and three or four match^lock men with him, he .employs the 
Kattouries to build it. These sheds are so extensive at times, as to 
cover one or two begahs of ground. In the centre, a temporarj 
dwelling is built, in which the merchant resides, and lodges his sup- 
ply of stores for the consumption of the Kattouries and his own esta- 
blishment. The following are generally the articles in store: rice, 
nachny, ooreed, onions, garlick, pepper, salt, turmeric, cocoanut, 
cummin, assafsBtida, salt fish, ghee, oil, tobacco, steel, arrack (dis- 
tilled from the mowrah fruit,) various sorts of coarse cloths, &c. 
Tbe§e things are disposed of to the Kattouries at very enhanced 



prices, varying from 50 to 15 per cent, above the value of the artioles 
in the markets of the neighbouring villages. 

The Kattouries erect their bhoongghas, or huts, around the Mer^ 
chants shed; and in front of their hut they prepare the taroo or 
fire place. They form the fire place by digging a trench four or five 
cubits in length and one in breadth, which they cover at the top, 
and leave the ends open to admit the air to pass freely through. In 
the top there are twelve small round holes to receive an equal num- 
ber of pots. 

Before they commence the operation of cutting any billets of 
wood, they perform certain propitiatory rites, by worshiping one of 
the khyre trees. Having procured a cocoanut^ some sendoor (red 
pigment) and a little frankinsence, they select a tree for their pur- 
pose, rub the sendoor on the trunk near the root, burn the frankin- 
sence in front of it, and then break the nutf' afler which they join 
their hands in a supplicatory position, and address themselves to the 
tree, asking it to bless their undertaking, and to allow them to pre- 
pare abundance of good catechu. Having constituted the tree by 
this ceremony, a subordinate deity, which they term Ran Sheo War- 
ria (Sheo or the god of the jungle,) they divide the consecrated co« 
coanut among those around them. Each family possessing' a fire- 
place performs a similar ceremony. They make one or two incisions 
in the trunk of the tree during these rites, but will not cut it down at 
the time, although some of these are cut down at a subsequent 
period. • 

The following day the Kattouries proceed into the jungle and ex- 
amine the khyre trees. They in the first instance strike two or three 
blows with an axe deep into the trunk of a tree, to obtain a chip from 
near the centre, and if upon examination it appears to have attained 
maturity, that is, if it is of a red colour (termed by them marhy) and 
there appears a white crust formed by the inspissated juice, they 
are satisfied the tree is a valuable one, and they cut it down. These 
people have a superstitious dread of bad luck attending their opera- 
tions, in the event of a person speaking while u tree which they are 
cutting is in the act of falling, so that many of them preserve a dead 
silence on such occasions. The branches, bark, and the white por- 
tion of the timber are cut away when the tr^e has been felled, and 
it is then taken home. The length varies from four to six feet, and 
as the wood is extremely hard, the cutting of one billet is considered 
sufficient labour for the day. 

The next day early in the morning they cut these billets into chips, 
however, they are careful not to cut more at one time than may bo 
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required for the boiling operations of the day, as theythink the 
chips would he too dry on the second day. To enable them more 
conveniently to cut these hard billets into chips, they drive three 
pieces of timber, each having forked branches of different lengths, 
firmly into the ground about half a pace distant from each other, and 
the lowest being on a level with the earth, the billet is placed in a 
sloping position in the forks, and lies quite secure to be cut. The 
chips are heaped near the fireplace, after which the men take their 
breakfast, and then proceed to the jungle. The labour attending the 
boiling process always devolves on the females. The Kattoura's 
wife or wives (for they sometimes have two or three) when she has 
finished her own breakfast, kindles the fire in the taroo, and theo 
puts two handfuls of chips^ neither more nor less, into each of the 
pots, (leaving the one at each end empty,) water sufficieof is 
poured in till it rises four finger's breadth above the chips; thej as- 
certain this by means of a small stick marked like a scale, the Tuks 
being distant from each other a finger's breadth. 

It has been mentioned that there are twelve holes in each fire- 
place to hold that number of pots, but should the persons composing 
the family be sickly or old, they will most likely only use six pots; 
each of these pots will contain about three quarts of liquid. The pots 
at each end are only used during the second and third stages of the 
process. When the liquid has been well boiled, and evaporated to 
a finger's breadth under the surface of the chips, they take the pots 
successively off the fire, and pour the liquid into one of the empty 
ones; afler it has been well boiled in this, they apply the scale, 
and if it is ready, they transfer it to the other empty pot. It is boiled 
down in this pot till it has attained what they consider the requisite 
degree of consistency, and then emptied into a trough made of the 
Pangra tree (£rythrina crista galli) as the timber is soft, and 
readily absorbs water. The women now fill the pots with fresh chips, 
and the boiling process is thus continued till all has been finished, 
or evening puts a stop to their labours. 

Should the liquid in any of the pots, during the boiling process, 
take a longer time than usual to thicken, some of it is taken out and 
put into one of those pots in which the chips remain, and which had 
just been strained. 

Whenever they find the liquid overflow the pot from excessive 
ebullition, they sprinkle a little bran on it, to make it subside. 

When the men return home in the evening, each with his billet of 
wood, they examine the liquid deposited in the aull or trough, and, 
for the purpose of drying the substance and rendering it more adhe- 



sivc, they use a piece of old kumlie (country blanket) with which 
they keep stirring the liquid for two or three hours. . They use the 
kumlie, as the kutt does not adhere to it, and it is left exposed dur- 
ing the night that it may cool and become firm. If after the usual 
time Ihey find the kutt continues rather moist, and that it does not 
appear to possess a sufficiently adhesive quality, they bury it in the 
earth for three or four days, after which it becomes dark and hard, 
but the people never eat kutt of this description; it is used by ma- 
sons, who mix it with lime. 

By dawn in the morning the females are at work again: they take 
the kutt out of the troughs in masses, and place it in baskets, to per- 
mit any remaining liquid to run oft* more freely, and at the expiration 
of three or four hours, they take the baskets to the merchant. Here 
they divide it into small lumps about the size of a fig. They give 
ten of these lumps for a dhubboo.^ 

They will sometimes manufacture a sufficient quantity to allow of 
their disposing of the value of eight or ten dhubboos in one day. 
However, this depends of course on their exertions, for if they are 
indolent they will but prepare about half that quantity in one day. 

When the Kattouries deliver the fresh kutt to the merchant, it is 
placed on the ground in the shade to dry, with a quantity of small 
chips previously scattered over the p!ace, to prevent the earth adher- 
ing to the kutt. It takes three or four days to harden j during this 
time, each of the little lumps of kutt is turned oyer once a-day^ 
and to accelerate the drying process, each piece is gently pressed 
with the hand. The kutt must always be dried in the shade, for if 
it were exposed to the heat of the sun it would dissolve and turn 
black. 

At the time the merchant receives the produce of each day's la- 
bour from the Kattouries, after the same has been valued, he fur- 
nishes them with such a supply of necessaries, consisting of rice, 
ftour, salt, pepper, onions, salt fish, tobacco, liquor, and coarse arti* 
cles of clothing as they may be in want of. 

All these things are sold, as has been before mentioned, at a roost 
exorbitant rate. The amount of the supplies thus furnished, is de- 
ducted from the value of the kutt delivered, and whatever balance 
remains is credited by the merchant, to liquidate the sum he paid, or 
for which he gave security to the grain dealers, below the Ghauts, 
previous to their giving the Kattouries permission to quit their vil- 
lages. 

* A Copper coin worth about half an anna, and a littlejless than a half penny. 

2 
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The Kattouries thus employed are not permitted to sell kutt to 
other persons, and the merchant^ to guard against any roguery 
on their part, has their huts searched daily. The heat in the months 
of April and May is so excessive, that they are unable to continue 
manafacturing the kutt, as it will not thicken and dry when the at* 
mosphere is very warm. 

When the whole supply of kutt has been dried by the merchant's 
people, it is piled into long heaps or ridges, and previous to its being 
removed from the jungle to his own house, he deems it necessary to 
propitiate the goddess Bhoany. Accordingly, a coarse green sarhy, 
a cboullie, some glass bangles, a small toothed comb, and a string 
of small beads, are placed on one of the heaps of kutt, then some 
hidludj (turmeric) koonkoOy (a cosmetic prepared from the turmeric) 
hirundaphunny*, sendhoor^ a cocoanut, and frankinsence are plac- 
ed near the sarhy; after which a sheep and a fowl are sacrificed, 
afler the usual forms, at the shrine. While the merchant is busy per* 
forming the customary rites, the Kattouries continue looking on, and 
at the termination of the worship, the Naiks remove all the offerings. 

It is said that the merchant reckons that he receives about ten 
seers of the kutt (of eighty Rupees weight) for the rupee. It is sold 
to the Nasik merchants at six and seven seers per rupee. These again 
retail it for five rupees the seer (about two pounds). They sell it 
in the Hydrabad territory for eighty rupees a Puliah of 180 seers. 
At Amroutty, in Berar, it sells about three seers for the rupee. 

Malta, 10th March, 1838. Signed. A. Mackintosh. 



II* — Narrative of the late Cruize of the H, C, Brig of War 
Tigris. By Commander Igglesden, I. N. 

The following is a narative of the late cruize of the H. C. Brig 
of War 2Rgm, which at the desire of Sir Charles Malcolm is offered 
to the Bombay Geographical Society, although from my limited op- 
portunities of observation, it must necessarily prove meagre and 
imperfect. 

In the early part of last March (1836) the Tigris was despatched 
to New South Wales, and Torres straits, situated between New 
Holland and New Guinea, in quest of the survivors of the ship Charles 
Eaton wrecked on the outer barrier reefs in the vicinity of Sir Charles 

* V^VTRFfVT, literally, casket and coiub: these articles with a pair of glass 

bangles tied together, form a common votive offering, presented by Hinda females to 
^heir idols. 
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Hardy's Island, in August 1834, on her way to India. Our progress 
down the , Malabar coast at this season was much retarded by light 
winds, which at times were well to the southward. We touched at 
Cochin to replenish our stock; and at Point de Galle to complete cor 
water, where, from our having a case of small-pox on board, we 
were subjected to quarantine during our short stay. 

We left Point de Galle on the 26th with an intention of yisiting 
the Cocos Islands or Reelings group, to replenish; but meeting a 
boisterous S. E. trade in long. 95.o E. and lat. 7<» S. with a heavy 
sea, I was induced to make the best of my way, urged by the na- 
ture of my mission, for New Holland, although short of water and 
provisions for a voyage of that length. We carried the S. £. trade 
to 31^ S. when it was succeeded by variable winds; then the usual 
westerly gales, setting in from the northward at first, and eventually 
from the south-west. 

On the Sdth May, we sighted King's Island on the western side of 
Bass' straits, and the gale then shifled to the N. N. E. Considering 
it imprudent to attempt making Port Dalrymple on a lee shore and 
with thick weather, we bore away for Hobart Town. On the 27th, 
at day break, we saw the Eddy stone Rock, and the high southern 
coast of Van Dieman's land. The stormy weather having abated 
during the night, the view at sunrise was most interesting. The 
bold lofty mountains, having their summits crested with snow, thidk- 
]y covered with forest trees, and, owing to a serene sky, standing out 
in prominent relief! This interesting scenery, has been so happily 
described by Montgomery Martin in his '^ British Colonies," as to 
render any future attempt utterly unnecessary. The next day we 
entered the Derwent. 

Knowing the spirit of enterprize which so eminently distinguished 
the immortal circumnavigator Cook, one cannot help feeling surprise 
that the majestic estuary at the head of Storm Bay, should have es- 
caped his penetrating eye, and that its exploration should have been 
left to one of our own officers. 

During our stay at Hobart Town the weather resembled a mild 
English winter; the thermometer rarely falling below 5(y* ; Mount 
Wellington was occasionally enveloped in storms. This mountain 
defends the town from the piercing westerly winds, and rears its 
hoary head in great majesty. 

After spending a few days very pleasantly, fand enjoying the salu- 
brity of the climate, we quitted Hobart Town on the 7th of June, 
for Sydney. 

On the 9th and 10th, we had to encounter one of the winter 
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storms from the southward, which did some damage to our upper 
woiks, and put the qualities of the little Brig to the test. She rode 
over a heavy and alarming cross sea like a duck, and, with ham- 
mochs in the weather main-shrouds, and two storm sails (a stay and 
try-sail) she bravely breasted seas, which at a distance threatened to 
overwhelm her. We arrived at Sydney on the 12th, when I was in- 
formed of the departure of H. M. Colonial Schooner hahella, eight 
days previously, to Murray's Island, on the object of my mission. 

CKir repairs detained us four weeks, when, being furnished, through 
the kindness of His Excellency Sir Richard Bourke, with the instruc- 
tions drawn up by Captain P. P. King, R. N. for the guidance of 
the habelloy 1 left on the 10th of July for Murray's Island. 

On the 26th we made the Eastern Fields^ passing within three 
miles of the nearest reef, the whole group forming a deep crescent, 
with its convexity to the S. E. and about four miles in length, having 
no passage apparently between the several reefs. On the northern- 
most, a conspicuous chimney rock was visible at a distance of four or 
five miles^ and, by estimation was about fourteen feet high. The 
next morning we made the Boat reef by which wo were enabled to 
shape our course with tolerable precision for Murray's island, it hav- 
ing been correctly laid down by Captain King, in long. 144^ 4(7 E. 

It is indispensably f necessary to sight Boat reef, there being no 
soundings to indicate the approach to the outer barriers, and, as it 
happened to us, there is a probability of losing the meridian altitude 
by cloudy unsettled weather. The breakers were first descried: 
having a fresh breeze, an anxious look-out was kept for the islands, 
and we had approached within four or five miles of the barriers ere 
the largest island of the group was seen shadowing its outline through 
thejcloudy'atmosphere, which had hitherto obscured it. The other 
two were shortly afler visible from the mast head, a station which I 
now occupied. We stood boldly on for the reefs, looking out for a 
clear opening or channel. At length, finding one that promised fair, 
we edged away W. by N. and entered between two reefs, the chan- 
nel being about two and a half cables wide, with the largest island 
bearing W. by S.J S. 

Having fairly entered, we got soundings at twenty-five fathoms; 
steering according to the direction of the channel from W, N. W. to 
N. W. by W. in the narrowest part we had soundings of sixteen 
and twenty-two^fathoms. 

At 2 P. M. having quickly cleared the channel, we anchored un- 
der a patch of sunken rocks off the northern reef, in nineteen fa- 
lAoms^ red aad white coral bottom. It was now spring tides, the 
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ebb setting out to the E. S. E. At 3 bs. SCf, the tide changed and 
soon set in with rapidity, and, in the space of an hour the reefs were 
again covered. At sunset all that remained visible was the summit of 
a sand bank on tho southern reef, and the long foamy ridge of break- 
ers on the outer barriers. I intended to examine the reefs in one 
of the quarter-gigs, and lefl the vessel for this purpose, but it was 
as much as we could do to regain the ship, and without making our 
intended exploration. The next morning we had a moderate S. 
E. breeze with fine weather; weighed anchor and stood for the is- 
lands under easy sail, steering nearly S. W. by W. J W. ; the 
soundings irregular, and the water discolored. The least water, 
however, was fifleen fathoms, oozy bottom; at times, no bottom at 
thirty'>five fathoms. When the northern and middle islands were in 
one, at the distance of four or five miles, we had thirty-five fathoms. 

At 8h8. we rounded the reefs off the large island at a cable's length 
distance; soundings from twenty to twenty-five fathoms. At 8 hs. 2(y 
anchored in twenty-five fathoms oozy bottom, off shore less than 
half a mile. The small island just shut in with the south end of the 
large one (Mar6*;) centre of Peaked island S. by W. | W. Darn- 
ley's Island (or Auroob) N. W. J W. 

This anchorage is too close in shore for a large vessel, as there 
were reefs to the northward, within a quarter of a mile, continuing 
with little interruption to the other two islands, and having no clear 
passage that was visible from the mast head. Between this line of 
reefs and Middle, or Peaked Island^ there may be gaps between 
some of the patches, but at times I could observe breakers nearly 
along the whole distance. 

Long ere we reached the anchorage, the natives were seen run- 
ning to the beach with palm branches in their hands, and shouting 
with the utmost vociferation; they were certainly blessed with good 
lungs, as their stentorian voices were heard by us when a mile and a 
half from them. All was now bustle and animation, — launching and 
manning their canoes, and, ere we had the sails furled, a dozen ca- 
noes were along side, the people making energetic demands for 
" Tooree' Tooree," and " Wallee, Walee," (iron and clothing.) I 
now triced up the boarding nettings, and then made signs for them to 
come on board; but as they appeared apprehensive ai^d timid, I went 
into one of the nearest canoes and prevailed, by means of a few pre- 
sents, on a fine young man to come on board. I introduced him into 
the cabin, but he clung most tenaciously to my arm for sometime, until 

* The eztremes by compan from £. by N. i N. to Soath. 
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I allayed his fears; others soon followed his example, and in a short 
time I should have had the decks crowded had I permitted it. The 
boarding nettings being spread, I kept the crowd in abeyancoi ad* 
mitting a few only. I easily prevailed on three of them to take 
break^t, first giving them, greatly to their delight, shirt and trow- 
sers each, as all the men were in a state of nature. As may be im- 
agined I had the task of assisting them at their toilet, for they were 
much puzzled to adjust their new dress. My guests however did 
not feel quite at home; this they evinced by shrugging their broad 
shoulders, somewhat straightened by too small a shirt. We now ex- 
changed names, in token of close alliance and mutual friendship, and 
my Christian name was echoed by one and all, until I was tired of 
hearing it. The breakfast was much relished, their politeness not 
suffering them to refuse whatever was offered, and they only occa- 
sionally forgot decorum. When any thing particularly struck their 
attention, a grin of delight mixed with an expression of wild surprise 
was exhibited by each of my sable friends. 

Whilst at breakfast I was agreeably surprised by receiving a 
letter left here by the Commander of the IsabeUay brought on board by 
an old man to whom it had been intrusted, named Dhuppar, the per- 
son, as it appeared from the letter, who had taken charge of little 
Doyley; but before I received this communication, I could under- 
stand that the vessel with two masts had taken the child and the 
other boy away. The following is an extract of the letter, dated on 
board H. M. Colonial Schooner Isabella. 

<< Murray's Island, June S6th, 1836. 
^' I leave this memorandum in the hands of the natives, and they 
promise to produce it to the first European captain calling here. It 
will be well to return them a trifling present at its delivery, so as 
to encourage their confidence. My object in visiting this place was 
to search for the survivors of the Charlet Eaton, which was lost on 
some of the barrier reefs to windward. I have only found two, John 
Ireland and a little boy Wm. Doyley, son of Captain Doyley of the 
Bengal Artillery; the father, mother, and the whole of the passen- 
gers and crew were murdered by the savages, on an island which the 
natives of this place call Boydaney. The two survivors I purchased 
from the Natives of this place for axes, which they call Tooree. 
These survivors have been well treated on this island; indeed these 
people saved and rescued them from the savages of Boydaney, an 
island, to the westward, which it is now also my object to visit, al- 
though I am rather at a loss to determine which it is, as there is no 
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native name on the charts to any of the isles wilhin the straits. The 
natives of this I consider very harmless, but great thieves, and very 
much afraid of a gun or small-arms, &c." 

I consequently rewarded the bearer's fidelity by presenting him 
with an axe, &c. Whilst I was busy in making these arrangements > 
the servant in removing the breakfast things missed a silver spoony 
and, as a recompense for my hospitality, it was found secreted in 
the bosom of the shirt of an unworthy guest. As he was but a 
lad, and the son of one of the special guests, I endeavoured to im- 
press on the father a sense of the offence which his youngster had 
committed, and which, I am willing to think, he comprehended, as 
the lad was sent into a canoe, and never ader made any attempt to 
come on board. A shewy penknife had likewise disappeared; but I 
was not at all surprised that these children of nature should have 
but an imperfect knowledge of the difference between meum and 
tuum; when in the midst of so many temptations, they might naturally 
conclude, that we had enough, and to spare. I now proceeded on 
shore accompanied by Dr. Hughes, with a bag and pockets charged 
with presents. 

On our landing we were warmly greeted by young and old, and 
soon found our arms locked in those of our new friends, and in this 
manner we were escorted by a very noisy rabble to one of their 
bamboo enclosures surrounding some five or six huts. Taking my 
seat on a large stone, I commenced my distributions.. There was 
no want of applicants, and I was so hard pressed by the crowd, that 
it became quite sufibcating. The confusion equalled that of Babel, 
and I was obliged to deal cut as speedily as possible, it coming at 
last to a scramble, during which they assisted themselves without my 
knowledge to the contents of my pockets. We now took a ramble 
along the beach, and met the second Lieutenant and Purser, who 
had taken a passage on shore in one of the canoes. The sun prov- 
ing too powerful, prevented us taking a long excursion. Opposite 
to one of the enclosures were assembled a number of women nurs- 
ing their infants, and basking in the burning rays of the sun. I 
invited two of my friends- on board, and on reaching the ves8?l I 
found that an active barter had been carried on in cocoanuts, bows 
and arrows, a few shells, and some tortoise shell; but the market 
had been well drained by the Isabella. Several women were on 
board, one of whom had been gayly decorated with a silk union twist- 
ed into a turban, displaying the taste and generosity of the donor. 
It is necessary to state, that unlike the men, who go without any 
clothing, the women wear a cumbrous covering of coarse grass fron^ 
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the waist to the knees, whicli gives them a ludicrous appearance. Af- 
ter dinner I again went on shore towards the western end of the island* 
On my return to the hoat, after a second distribution of trifles, to go 
on board as it was near sunset, a fine powerful islander wished to 
accompany me, making signs of his wishing to sleep on board. I 
complied with his request and in return I received his patronymic^ 
of Maddoo, ratified by joining hands. 

When we reached the vessel I took him round the lower deck 
which by this time was lighted up. The Gunner's store*room and 
the armoury occupied much of his attention. As I wished to take 
his profile, he readily gave me a patient sitting, and was evidently 
gratified at his being brought thus into notice. Judging from appear- 
ance, this person was between forty-five and fifty years old, and, 
from his repeating the names of the principal people on the island, 
and placing himself second on the list of worthies, I presume he oc- 
cupied that place in the estimation of his countrymen. In common 
with the majority of the natives, he was tall, and muscular, as regards 
the upper half of the body, the limbs, however, were disproporlian- 
ately slender; an open intelligent countenance, hair crisped into 
short curls, well besmeared with grease and soot; the septum of the 
nose perforated; body and arms cicatrized, and the lobes of his ears 
by means of cutting and stretching, nearly touched the shoulders 
Making allowance for their wild disheveled hair and beard, and a 
peculiar ferocity of countenance, they are far superior in physiog- 
nomy to the aborigines of New South Wales, with their flat features, 
hideous great mouths, and thick lips. The women, however, on 
Murray's Island are generally most repulsive in appearance, increas- 
ed if possible by some frightful diseases, elephantiasis and cancer, 
to which they are subject, producing hideous deformity in both sexes 
Their food is simple, consisting chiefly of roasted unripe plantains, 
roasted yams, with cocoanuts; shell fish, and any other fish, which 
venturing into shallow water, they are enabled to spear. By raising 
a rude wall of coral on the reefs, similar to those on the flats in some 
parts of Bombay harbour, they entrap fish on the tide receding. 
Their flesh diet is confined to turtle. We saw a very few rude hooks 
made of tortoise shell, but I should hardly think they could answer, 
the destined use. 

Other particulars which came to my knowledge subsequently to this 
period, may, for sake of arrangement, be here added. In Flinder's 
work, the population of Murray's island (for only one of the group 
I believe is permanently inhabited) is estimated at 700. This is 
most certainly overrated, and two hundred I conceive, from my own 
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observation, confirmed by a late statement by Dr. Wilson. R. N. is 
nearer the truth. Darnley's island, which is in sight from Murray's, 
and more extensive, may probably contain more inhabitants, as cul- 
tivation is more general there than at Murray's; the sugarcane, to- 
bacco, and yams, formino^ their staple commodities. A constant and 
friendly intercourse is kept up between these islands, which gives 
them a commanding influence over the rest of the islands in the 
straits. 

Their canoes are procured from the southern coast of New Guinea. 
These they obtain by bartering a species of volute shell, which is 
much esteemed by the people of New Guinea, and manufactured by 
them into ornaments. It is but candid to state, that this and other 
facts, which could not possibly come under my own observation are 
given on the authority of the lad Irelandj one of the survivors of the 
Charles Eaton. The canoes are correctly described in Flinders' voyage, 
and also the character of the inhabitants of Murray's and Darnley's 
islands: no form of worship is observed amongst them, although vene* 
ration is paid to the dead, and in some of the huts which our officers 
visited, skulls were seen suspended, which they sometimes incase 
in tortoise shell, forming an artificial nose, and supplying the eyes 
with pieces of mother of pearl. In one of the canoes which came 
along side the Tigrisy was a rude sculptured head of a man with a 
hat on, made of wood and painted after a fashion. In their habits 
the men are averse to labour, and consequently to cleanliness; the 
women perform the chief labour; but both ply as weavers in making 
boat's sails from grass. 

The marriage ceremony is conducted somewhat d la Gretna^ for 
the girl elopes with her paramour, which is resented by her parents 
and friends on the bridegroom and his party, and, afler a trial of 
strength, as a thing perfectly understood, the girl invariably remains 
with her protector. Bigamy is rare, and even if a family becomes 
numerous, they are said to strangle the offspring at birth, unless a 
friend can be found to adopt the child, and give as an equivalent a 
large shell, bows and arrows, or a bunch of plantains. Immediately 
on the birth of a child, it is taken to the sea side, and washed, and 
the mother in a day or two, returns to her accustomed occupatiouis 

Owing to the imperfect nature of the chart, or to some error of 
my own in estimating distance, I got to the southward of the Cum- 
berland Passage, when, the danger of returning appeared equal to 
that of proceeding. I determmed on the latter, threading my way 
amidst a labyrinth of sunken rocks and reefs, until 4 P. M., when I 

had to seek an anchorage for the night, and came to under an exteBh- 

3 
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sive coral reef, at a cable's length distance, in twenty-seven fathoms; 
the largest island of Murray's group bearing N. E. ^ E. five or 
six leagues. We had fresh S. £• breezes, and strong eddy tides^ 
the harbour lead of SSlbs. being swept off the ground by the force of 
the under current. During the night, finding the vessel kedging, we 
let go a second anchor in nine fathoms, and brought up in eighteen 
fathoms, rocks. On the following morning I observed the sea 
breaking over a small spot of discolored water a short half mile to 
leeward, and dispatched a boat to sound on it. She found three feet 
water, having at the same tinoe seventeen fathoms over the stern. 
We weighed the best bower with much dificulty, but the small bower 
chain had become so entangled amongst the rocks, that it resisted 
every purchase we could apply, and we had finally to slip from it 
ere the sun had got too far to the westward, it being of vital impor- 
tance that the sun should be kept astern to enable me to extricate the 
vessel from this perilous and unexplored track. Our danger was at 
times imminent, and nothing but the most vigilant look-out at the 
mast head enabled us to escape the many hidden perils we had to 
pass, ere Half Way Island greeted my sight from the main top-gallant 
mast head, at 2 P. M. 

At 3hs. 45^ we anchored, with the centre of the island bearing 
S. £. by S. distant half a mile, in seventeen fathoms coral and 
sand. We lowered the quarter boats, and proceeded with a party 
on shore to explore. A conspicious tree bore the words — '^ Dig 
under" carved on the bark, and our labours were recompensed by 
finding the following paper inclosed in a bottle. 

" July 28th 1836." H. M. Col. Schooner Isabella, 

<* Memo." Half Way Island. 

** This Vessel was dispatched by the Government in search of 
the survivors of the Charles Eaton, wrecked on the barrier reefs 
about two years ago. I have called at nearly the whole of the is- 
lands to the northward, afler finding two of the survivors on Mur- 
ray's, Wm. Doyley, and John Ireland, a boy of the Eaton, the 
former a son of Captain Doyley of the Bengal Artillery. Ireland re- 
lates the awful catastrophe, having seen the whole of his mates on 
the second rail, consisting of the crew, murdered in his presence. 
The Captain and passengers, who were in the first rail, shared the 
same fate about a week before on the same island, called Boydaney, 
by the savages of Aureed, another island in lat 9^ 5& 15" S. and 
long. 143» 1 r 30". bearing N. by, W.JW. firom Halfway Island, 
and seen off the decks. 
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^^After BearchiDg all over the straits for this mysterious isle, I at 
last found it, but saw no inhabitants there, the people having left 
on the preceding night, when the ship hove in sight of their isle, I^ 
however, found the skulls of the unfortunate victims on the middle 
of the island, covered with a kind of shed and arranged near a plaety 
where thej generally feasted. The heads were placed round the 
figure of a man painted with ochre. I observed long sandy hair on 
one of the skulls; also marks of great violence on them all. Hav- 
ing satisfied myself of the truth of this detail, I set the whole of 
their houses on fire, and destroyed every cocoanut tree on the place, 
which those savages generally exist on. I at the same time convey- 
ed the heads on board, and destroyed the skull house. My next ob- 
ject is to proceed towards Double hlandf and mount Adolphus, where 
I may find some other sufierers, and, after performing that duty, I 
intend to proceed to Sydney, having fulfilled the commission from H. 
M. Government which I was honored with. Should this fall into 
any hands, I will feel obliged by their giving it publicity in the first 
port touched at, in case of any unforeseen accident taking place 
with us ere we reach head-quarters." &c. &c. 

(Signed) C. M. Lewis, Comr. 

The receipt of this caused me to leave early the next morning for 
mount Adolphus; steering S. W. the soundings regular, the water 
losing its clearness, and becoming discolored, of a muddy appear- 
ance, assimilating to the oozy bottom. Flinders' chart is here tole- 
rably correct. 

At lOhs. 45' we sighted mount Adolphus. At noon the mount 
bore S. 32® W. about three miles distant, in eleven fathoms soft 
bottom; Double Island N.65^ W. the York Isles S. 60o W. Cape 
York S. 50^ .W. Keeping a strict look out from the mast head, and 
not perceiving the least signs of habitations or inhabitants, bore a- 
way and skirted York Islands; soundings eleven and twelve fathoms. 
Having satisfied myself, that if any human being had been on 
either of the islands, we should have seen them, I bore away for 
Double Island, and at one o'clock descried a vessel at anchor, which 
proved the Isabella. At dhs. 3(X. we came to, in nine and a half fa- 
thoms sand, off the N. £. end of Double Island; the centre of the 
eastern one S. E. | E.; the western, S. i E. ofi* shore a quarter of 
a mile. 

As its name denotes, this island has the appearance of two is- 
lands, the eastern part rising in a conical form to the estimated 
height of two hundred feet or more, connected by a low sandy neck 
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(which at times is evidently overflowed) to the western part, which 
like all the small islands is covered with trees.* 

The Surgeon of the Tigrii accompanied me on board the Isabella 
to examine the skulls; these were forty in number, attached to an 
' imperfect and rude resemblance of the human face, composed of 
^tortoise shell, which was found on the island of Boydaney, known in 
«the chart as one of that group named the Six Sisters. On exatnina- 
> tion, fourteen [only we found to be of European formation. These 
were comparatively fresh, whilst the others were much decayed. 
Marks of extreme violence were evident on the whole of the recent 
skulls, and principally on the temples. The others might have be- 
longed to the enemies of these people. 

It appears, that the midnight orgies of these savages are charac- 
terized by frantic dancing and shouting, mixed with taunting and 
insulting language, addressed to the skulls, which in frenzied ex- 
citement they take, and, by means of a piece of string, attached, 
whirl round their heads. The relation of their cold blooded cruel- 
ty by the lad Ireland makes one shudder, and raises our esteem for 
the generous and humane conduct of the Murray's. With Captain 
Lewis's permission, I took Ireland's deposition in presence of Cap- 
tain Lewis himself, and our first Lieutenant. This has been al- 
ready published in the Bombay Courier. 

Why the life of Ireland was spared is a mystery to him. It had 
been repeatedly threatened, and he had a severe struggle and per- 
sonal conflict with one of the savages. In wanton cruelty, they would 
at times make him stand at a distance, and shoot their arrows close 
to him^ keeping him in the greatest alarm and fear. On one occaeion 
a spear was thrown at him which entered under the right breast, and 
striking against a rib inflicted a wound about two inches long. The 
wound being very painful and having lost a considerable quantity of 
blood, he, as he says, grew tired of his existence, and came to the 
resolution of drowning himself. He accordingly swam out some 
distance from the shore, but the salt water causing acute smarting, 
in the act of seeking momentary relief by returning to the shore, the 
design of self destruction vanished. It was not long after this that 
the news having reached Murray's island of white people being on 
Boydaney, these people sent one of their large canoes to ransom the 
survivors, which was chiefly paid in some large bunches of plantains. 
The purchase had scarcely been efiected, than they wanted to get 

* At its eastern end we observed impure marble reitiog on a bed of granite) the 
latter asiumiog in many parts a greenish tinct. 
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Ireland into their possession again, and no stratagem was wanting; 
knowing, I suppose, that dead people tell no tales, and having no- 
thing to dread from the infant. On the survivors reaching Murray's 
island, they were respectively placed with Maddoo and Guffar, and 
during an expedition made in conjunction with the inhabitants of 
Darnley's island, against some islanders of New Guinea, the lad and 
child were left to the care of their wives. It appears they had been 
eight months on the island when the ship Mangles touched there, and 
from Ireland's deposition, it is a matter of regret, that the master of 
that ship, did not use more discretion, and satisfy himself of the truth of 
statements before he made them in an official shape. Captain Lewis 
of the Isabella, with a very little address, and a few trifling presents 
effected their release. The infant had become so great a favorite 
with the women, that they parted with him with many tears, and the 
feeling was mutual. The poor little fellow for the first three days 
was constantly crying, and would awake at night in the greatest ter- 
ror and agony, continuing to scream until assured by Ireland of his 
safety. His native name was Yenas, and he spoke the language of 
the Murray's islanders with fluency. The lad Ireland proving a 
good interpreter, and thinking likewise that he should recognize the 
island, where the murderous tragedy had been enacted. Captain 
Lewis was induced to make a tour around the northern side of the 
islands, calling first at Darnley's, where the natives behaved civilly. 

One old man who appeared to have some authority was very at- 
tentive, and made Captain Lewis a present of a rude wooden figure 
of a man, which the rest of the natives were unwilling to part with. 
This idol did not appear to be an object of worship, but at the same 
time they attributed to it the diseases of cancer and ulcers, to which 
they are subject. They possess no idea of a supreme Being; and 
they imagine that white people have no country of their own, but 
wander on the ocean in wooden dwellings, which they look upon 
contemptuously, as being very clumsy and unmanageable. 

After leaving Darnley's island, the Isabella grounded on a patch 
of rocks lying off* Canoe reefj as laid down in the charts. The breeze 
being light, and the water smooth, she got off*, fortunately, for 
soon ader it began to blow with so much violence, that although 
partially sheltered by a reef, she was riding with two anchors a- 
head for nearly a fortnight. This will give some idea of the wea« 
ther even in the fair season, and during the N. W. Monsoon, judg- 
ing from the ravages the sea has made on the N. W. side of the 
islands, the weather must be very severe. It was owing to this de- 
tention that I overtook the Isabella. Afler finding out tj^e ^'mys- 
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torious isle," as Captain Lewis calls it, the savages lefl the eveoiog 
previous, most probably from an instinctive dread that retribution 
was sought by the Isabella. The idea of pursuing their canoes a- 
imidst an intricate navigation would be futile indeed in a ship, and 
«ven in our boats they would distance the fastest pulling gig. 

Whether it was good policy in adopting the very natural act of 
<le8troying the few Cocoanut trees on Boydaney, and burning their 
huts which can be erected again in an hour or two, will only eventu- 
ally be known to any other unfortunate victims who may fall into 
their power, although it is probable that it may cause hostility be- 
tween them and the Murray's. 

At day break on the 2nd August, I proceeded with the Isabella in 
company, to visit Wednesday Islandy steering about W, S. W, with 
the wind easterly, and carrying regular soundings of eight and seven 
fathoms. At 6hs. SCX discovered a small rocky island bearing N, W. 
I W. five or six miles distant, which not being laid down in the 
«hart, I named '^Grant's Island" in compliment to the Governor of 
Bombay; there is another insolated rock further to the west not noticed 
in the chart. 

At 8hs. 3(y we discovered by the aid of our glass several natives 
•on Wednesday Island, waving branches in their hands. At lOhs. an- 
chored off the eastern end of the island in seven fathoms, sand; off 
shore half a mile, the extremes from E. by S.^S. to S. W. | S. 

We went on shore armed, not knowing how the islanders might 
be disposed. Observing smoke rising from amongst the trees at the 
western end of the island, from which I inferred their huts to be sit- 
uated there, I pulled along the beach to the spot, about a dozen 
natives following the boats, but when we landed they immediately 
took to the bush. The Surgeon and myself walked up to the place 
where they disappeared, and after calling out as lustily as I could, 
two or three &t length peeped out from amongst the trees, but they 
scampered away again. Thinking that the sight of our arms was 
the cause of this timidity, I ordered the men to fall back, and giv- 
ing my gun to the Surgeon, I proceeded alone to their hiding place, 
where a wild looking savage made his appearance. Having provided 
myself with the usual trifles, I held out to him a string of large blue 
beads, when he very cautiously advanced within reach, and snatch- 
ing them from my hand, ran off with the celerity of a hare. Finding 
by this that it was necessary to humour them in their own way, I 
went and sat down under the shade of a tree, the sun being very 
powerful on the sandy shore. After sitting there about ten minutes, 
they began to emerge firom the jungle, and by more presents held 
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out to them, I enticed them to approach us. I returned on board 
after an hour's ramble. Small plots of ground had been cultivated, 
and we met with a remarkable species of dwarf palm, the branches 
striking out in a spiral manner from the head of the trunk. Ant-hills 
were here of a prodigious size, some upwards of nine feet high, of 
an irregular conical shape, inhabited by myriads of large red ants. At 
1 P. M. I again visited the shore in company with Captain Lewis 
and Ireland. This second visit waa received with much less appre- 
hension, and after distributing some American biscuit amongst the 
people, which was greedily devoured, we became tolerably good 
friends. They showed no objection to our wandering in quest of 
birds, of which we saw but few. 

Captain Ring's opinion of these people, difiers both from mine and 
Captain Lewis's, for, without exception, they appeared the most fe- 
rocious looking savages I ever saw. I studied to win the good grac- 
es of a great ugly savage six feet high, and built like Hercules, and 
another one by no means inferior in his forbidding physiognomy; the 
latter I prevailed on to part with a mother of pearl oyster-shell, 
which was suspended round his neck, for a knife and looking-glass:: 
it was amusing to see them viewing themselves in the glass and grin- 
ning ghastly smiles. Another disposed of a vulture's feather whicb 
he had, by way of ornament, stuck in his hair, and transferred it to my 
cap. There was another powerful athletic young man upwards of 
six feet, who had nearly lost the use of a leg, by contraction of the 
muscles, which had taken place from the shaft of an arrow being 
imbeded in the thigh. A barbarous custom amongst them is this;, 
when they have transfixed an enemy, they instantly close with him 
and, if possible, break the end of the arrow shaft close oft*; and, as 
they are not sufficiently skilled to extract the stump, it remains fes- 
tering until the wound frequently terminates a lingering existence. 
It seems that these people have no fixed residence, but roam about 
from one island to another, in search of turtle, fish &c. They like- 
wise told us that good water is procurable at half a mile distance 
from the shore. Like the Murray's and, indeed all these islanders, 
the men were in a state of nature, and the women wore the dress 
already described. 

Through the interpreter we introduced the subject of the massa- 
cre by the people of Boydany, but they would not understand us, al- 
though by their evasive answers it was evident that they were not 
ignorant of the transaction, more especially as they had lately come 
over from that neighbourhood. Towards sunset they became very 
impatient for us to leave. I endeavoured without success to prevail 
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on one or two to accompany me on board, when, much to their re- 
lief, we left them, and reached the vessels at sunset. 

The next morning we left early. Following Captain King's di- 
rections we passed within a quarter of mile of a barren isolated 
rock, about forty feet high, on which we saw a numerous assem- 
blage of birds of the crane kind. The passage in this part is very 
contracted, and strict attention to the chart is necessary. At 8hs. 
2(y, sighted Booby Island: at lOhs. observed a pole erected on the 
brow of the island, and sent an officer on shore, who returned at 
llhs. 30^ with the report of seven different ships having passed 
the straits in safety this season, by entering the barriers in ll^ 58^ 
S. and making Sir Charles Hardy's Island; this being the track re- 
commended> and justly so, by Captain King, to whom the commerci- 
al world are deeply indebted for his valuable labours. 

On the 5th. we passed Cape Wessel. On the 7th, at sunset, Cape 
Croker bore S. W. | W. distant six miles. On rounding this Cape 
we had the misfortune to get aground on an unexplored shoal of sand 
and coral, where the vessel was nearly lost, carrying away the false 
keel, part of the main, the gripe of the fore foot, and rudder. Dur- 
ing the next day we worked the vessel by the sails, and reached the 
anchorage in Raffles Bay. Here I was detained ten days building a 
new rudder, made from the blue gum tree, which grows in abundance. 
At this place we had a settlement in 1827, an accurate description 
of which, together with an account of its abandonment, is to be 
found in the "Narrative of a voyage round the world" by T. B. 
Wilson Esq. published in 1835. This gentleman was in the Gover* 
nor Ready when she was wrecked in Torres straits in 1 829. 

I must say that I was much disappointed in the appearance, though 
not in the character of the natives of Raffles Bay. They appeared 
to us disgustingly fihhy, and little, if at all, superior to their southern 
brethren. Nevertheless I cultivated their good will, by trifling pre- 
sents. The few we did meet, who I may suppose were a fair sannple 
of the whole, were thievishly inclined, and without the slightest idea 
of gratitude. Some traits of their character which came under our 
observation would be deemed incredible. I therefore pass these 
over in silence, and merely remark, that in our unanimous opinion 
the Murray's are as far superior, morally and physically to these 
people, as savage life admits. We found in Raffles Bay a place of 
refuge in time of need, with good anchorage and abundance of wood 
and water. The few remains of the establishment consist of some 
palisading, and ruined huts. 

On the abandonment of the settlement, the kitchen garden wan 
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thriving, live stock was left, and the whole was committed to the 
care of the natives, who doubtless destroyed whatever their caprice 
or the more immediate calls of hunger demanded^ as soon as the 
settlers were out of sight. They depend chiefly on cockles, dug from 
beneath the sand below high-water mark, and some indigenous roots 
for their subsistence; as for cultivation, they do not dream of it, or 
ought else that requires the least manual exertion, and as to me- 
chanical knowledge, we had a specimen in a canoe which exhibited 
a proof of their indolence and ignorance in a remarkable degree; it 
being composed simply of the bark of a tree with the two ends dou- 
bled up. In this imperfect float they had crossed Bowen's straits; 
not far, it is true, but I should say that the least ripple would fill the 
canoe, and that they must depend more on their skill in swimming 
than on this clumsy strip of bark, doubled up at each end; thus 
giving ample proof of their temerity, but little or none of their in- 
genuity. That we were not visited by more than ten or a dozen na- 
tives is inexplicable, for numbers must have been within a few miles, 
as numerous fires were visible by night and day, extending several 
miles along the whole bay« On one occasion they found out that 
some of our native crew were washing their clothes on shore with- 
out the usual sepoy guard, when they succeeded in pilfering a few 
things of little value^ and disappeared before our people had the 
means of retaliation. 

On the 17th August, we left Rafiles' Bay for Coepang on Timor; 
thence to Batavia, and eventually to Bombay. 



III. — Report on the Inundation that occurred at Surat on the 
2Sth of August^ 1837. By Lieutenant G. FuUjaraes. 

[ Presented by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council.] 

The state of the weather prior to the late inundation of the river 
Taptee, was, for the monsoon, any thing but boisterous^ neither 
had there been a very heavj fall of rain in the country near Surat ; 
and, during the time the flood remained in the city, the inhabitants 
who were obliged firomthe low situation of their houses, to seek safety 
on the foofii, suflrtrod little inconvenience fi'om bad weather. Very 
heavy rain must, howfrer, have fallen to the eastward and in the 
range of ghautf that aoparate Ehandes fi'om the low country towards 
the sea. 

The late firesh eommenced rising on the S8th of August It wai 
during the day time that a small rise was perceptible in the rivoTy 

4 
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and this gradually increased towards night, when it rose very rapid- 
ly until Wednesday, when the water attained its greatest height. 
It remained nearly 24 hours stationary. On the night of the Slsft 
between the hours of 10 and 11, a part of the wall of the city, be- 
tween the Outwa and Mujoora gates, gave way with a tremendous 
crash ; a breach was effected, and the wall destroyed to the extent 
of upwards of 200 feet. The whole road-way in ff ont of this breacb 
bas been excavated Co the depth of 12 and 14 feet, and completely 
washed away. 

This inundation took the same direction as those of former years, 
the great body of water coming across the country fipom the river near 
the village of Phoolpara, whence, from the formation of the ground 
to Surat, a distance of 5 miles, the great body of water sets on the 
town-wall, between the Dehli and Surrah gates, and has more tban 
once destroyed it. In the year 1822 this wall was broken down by a 
flood, and this year it has given way at the very same spot. 

The ground between these two places is very much intersected by 
hedges, inclosing gardens, which being remarkably strong, must offer 
great impediment to the stream, and, one would imagine, prevent the 
water acquiring any very great velocity. The wall at this spot, is 
broken short off at the foundation. 

The moment this wall gave way, a very rapid and alarming increase 
of water took place in that part of the city nearest to the breach, the- 
water having risen some feet higher than was ever known ; while on 
the western side of the town, the water was lower than in the greate 
flood of 1822, by some inches. 

The maximum height of the water in the river, above its average 
level, was 37 feet. In some parts of the city there were 16 feet of 
water; but to show fully the extent to which the city was flooded, I 
beg to annex a memorandum of the height at which the water stood 
at the different gates of the city; as also tn some of the Poorahs. 

Outwa Gate... •• 7 feet 1 inch 

Mujoora, ditto 6 «* 4 " 

Jafferally ditto ..*.,.... 4 " — — 

Nowsary ditto •..., 2 " B — 

Varriou ditto 14 « 9 « 

Kattargam ditto 10 " 7 « 

Lall ditto 3 " 3 « 

Dehli ditto 4 " — — 

Surrah ditto 6 " 7 — 

Sallabut ditto 4 « 1 « 

Maun ditto ••••• «« 8 " 
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In the Poora, 

Guileh Mundavee 2 feet 

Toonkee 16 " 7 inches 

In the Town* 

Castle Esplanade... ••• • 6feet3 •••••inches. 

With regard to the extent o country over which the inundation 
extended, I can get no positive information; but from what I have 
collected, and the observations I have made, the breadth of the stream 
could not have been under 6 miles, and in many parts of the country, 
double that breadth. There is a very prevalent report among the 
natives that the Nurbudda and Taptee rivers were joined, when the 
flood was at its height, which, if true, would increase the breadth up- 
wards of 40 miles. 

The nature of the destruction eflected by the flood was of two 
kinds, one caused by the actual force of the current, and the other 
by the foundations and walis of houses giving way from absorbing 
water. 

A very large number of houses of the poorer classes of the inha« 
bitants of the city are built of wood, the posts of which from the 
ground getting quite soft, in many places sunk. In others, the 
force of the current was sufiiciently great in many of the streets to 
incline the houses so much out of the perpendicular, that the whole 
came down, and, in many instances, with the wretched inhabitants 
sitting on the roofs with all their moveable property, as the only 
place likely to aflbrd them protection against the devastating efiects 
of the flood, and which must have caused the loss of many lives. 

According to the most accurate accounts, not more than 18 lives 
were lost in the city of Surat and suburbs, and about 300 head of 
cattle. The force of the current was such, that the bridges over 
the outer ditch were nearly all destroyed, and the public roads very 
much injured, and, in many places, completely swept away. In the 
streets of the city, well manned boats could barely make way against 
the stream, and in the river it was quite useless attempting it. i 

The wall of the city has been injured to a great extent. It first 
gave way between the Delhi and Surrah gates; then a breach was. ef- 
fected in the parapet wall between the Varriow and Kattargaum gates; 
tlie third point was between the Outwa and Mujoora gates, and occur- 
red at the time the water was at its greatest height; and lastly the 
whole from the Custom house to the castle, including some public 
buildings erected on the wall, used as the Parsonage and Custom 
house offices. 
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In the first case the whole wall was overturned into the city by the 
pressure of the water setting against it, from the direction of the 
village of Phoolpara; in the second, the parapet was washed away 
by the velocity of the stream rushing over it; in the third the pressure 
of the water behind the wall forced an opening through the soil on 
which it was founded, apparently having commenced in a small drain 
under the wall, that had existed from the time it was built, and rush- 
ing through the opening with immense velocity soon completely 
undermined it, and created a hollow under the foundation, la some 
places 14 feet deep, the wall afterwards falling in for want of sup- 
port. In the last, the wall was thrust bodily into the river, by the soil 
at the back of it getting saturated with water. 

There is also another cause that may have effected the breach be- 
tween the Outwa and Mujoora gates^ viz: — the gates of the city be- 
ing shut, the rush of water was so great that it was finind impossible 
to open them. That this did in some measure keep the water higher 
and for a greater length of time, in the city, is fully borne out by the 
fact| that the moment this part of the city wall gave way, the water 
decreased very rapidly, while prior to this event the water had re* 
mained stationary for 24 hours. 

The quantity of matter brought down by the river fai the shape of 
timber, reeds, bushes, parts of houses &c. was reiy great; little, 
however, was deposited on its banks; but, owing to the strong S. W. 
winds and surf setting on the beach at Domus, this waseovered to the 
extent of 1^ miles, and, in many places nearly five feet high, with 
trees, bushes, reeds, &c. Among this mass the bodies of deers, cows, 
bullocks, and buffaloes were imbedded, and an immense number of 
snakes, some of them of a very large size. 

I found on examining a quart of the river water, many days after 
the flood had passed away, that it held in suspension no less than 6 
grains of earthy matter. The quantity therefore, of alluvial matter 
held in suspension during the flood, must have been enormous. 
From an inspection of the face of the country, over which the flood 
had passed, it appeared to me that the current must have been suf- 
ficient to prevent any considerable deposit, while in the city itself, 
both in the streets and houses, the mud was in some places two feet 
deep. 

It appears to me somewhat extraordinary, that scarcely any of the 
alluvial matter held in suspension by the water was deposited with 
the trees, bushes, &c. above alluded to; the principal deposit having 
taken place on the Delta, between the Domus side of the river and 
Vauxes' tomb. This Delta has been forming for many years; it 
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commences about a mile above Domua, and previous to the late 
fresh had a deep channel between it and the banks of the river on 
either side. It consisted of a number of small islands, between 
some of which, boats could cross from Domus to Vauxes' tomb 
even before high water; but since the fresh, the whole of the is« 
lands have been formed into one bank, many miles in length, and 
the channel on the Domus side has been nearly filled up, while on 
the tomb side, called the Toddy bank, where vessels used to lie 
high and dry, waiting for the tide to cross the bar, there is now 
sufficient water to float them at all times. 

That a very considerable deposit of alluvial matter does take 
place in the river is borne out by the facts, that numerous sand banks 
are formed, and that the river is now shallower than it was in former 
years. That this deposit will go on increasing every year appears 
to me beyond a doubt; and likewise that the filling up of the bed of 
the river, and the numerous sand banks that have been formed, are, 
10 a great measure, the causes why the floods of late years have 
been more destructive to the city than formerly. 

It may be proper to mention, that formerly many of the streets of 
of the city and suburbs of Surat were 20 feet below the lev- 
el of the floors of the houses at the sides, and that many of the 
native inhabitants have an idea that filling them up, in some places 
to the extent of 20 feet, has caused the water to rise much higher 
in their houses than formerly. Others attribute it to the filling 
up of the main ditches of the city with all the filth, &c. thrown out 
of the town, which nuisance has been increasing ever since the 
English had possession of Surat. 

Their argument is, that these ditches and deep lanes acted as so 
many drains to draw oflT the water firom their houses, thereby pro- 
tecting their property; and should this be the case, the great outlay 
that has been made to fill up these streets instead of proving, as it 
was meant, a benefit to the inhabitants, has in fact been the very 
reverse. 

The bank of the river called the Toddy bank is 10 feet high, and 
nearly perpendicular. A section of the strata of it shows very fuUy 
the numerous changes that have taken place,'and the manner in which 
it has been formed. It is composed of alternate layers of sand and 
day, as regular as if they had been deposited by human aid; some 
of the layers of clay vary in thickness, owing to the deposit firom 
the fireshes being less at one time than at another. The layers of 
eand however are nearly all alike. A section of the bank near 
8urat| shows that it has not been formed in the same way, for the 
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upper stratum, to a depth of S or 4 feet, consists of black earth, below 
which a bed of moorum appears as far as the river will allow it to be 
observed. 

The reach of the river from Randier to Surat has altered a good 
-deal. A sand bank has been formed from the Peers tomb (Gabuns- 
ba) the whole way down to the custom house, leaving a back water 
10 or IS yards wide and \2 feet deep, from the custom house up to 
the Daria Mahel. Should this bank go on increasing it will save the 
castle, but otherwise I consider it in a dangerous situation. A large 
piece of the lower part of the wall of the northern angle of the 
lialuting battery has been broken away, which allows the water to 
find its way under the foundation. Below this, the small remaining 
portion of the wall of the Dutch bunder has also been greatly in- 
jured. 

Having now related all the circumstances attending the late fresh, 
that I thought might prove interesting, and having detailed all the in- 
formation I have been able to collect, I beg to allude to those 
points on which I conceive attention is most required, and to suggest 
such measures as appear to me most likely to ameliorate the exist- 
ing evils. 

I beg to enclose a plan* of the country about Surat, which, as many 
names of villages and places are alluded to, with the precise situa- 
tion of which the Right Honorable the Governor in Council may 
not be conversant, will, I conceive, tend to explain many points that 
might otherwise appear obscure. 

It is very evident that the filling up of the river near its mouth 
must, during any fresh retard its exit into the sea, and thereby cause 
it to rise higher for some miles above its mouth. By a consideration 
of the foregoing facts, and an inspection of the plan, it appears like- 
wise evident, that during the late fresh, the river having risen above 
the level of its banks at the village of Phoolpara, the direct distance 
firom that point to the city of Surat being far less than along its natu- 
ral course, and the slope in that direction being consequently greater, 
having once overflowed its banks, rushed with great force against 
Surat, the nearest point where it could again unite itself with the 
stream. It is therefore probable that if any means could be devised 
to protect the bank in this place, or to divert the current afler over- 
flowing it in a diflTerent direction, the force of water would not be 
suflicient, even if it rose to a great height, to breach the wall. But as 
long as the whole force of the stream is directed agfainst this one 
point, which under similar circumstances has now been twice breach- 
ed, Surat will, I feel sure, always sufier. 

* No plan accompanied the copy of this Report presented to the Society. — S. 
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The first object then appears to me to be, to provide some means 
for the water to disembogue afler it has risen to such a height, that 
the river would otherwiao begin to overflow^ and, from a careful in- 
spection of the country, it has occurred to me, that a nullah, branch- 
ing from the main stream above Phoolpara, might, by throwing up an 
embankment to direct the stream into it, and by making a cut for 
the same purpose, be made to effect this object most completely. 

It may be urged against the suggestion, that drawing off a large body, 
of water by this mode may accelerate the filling up of the river. I am 
of opinion, however, that if it be possible to confine the water within 
the banks of the river, it is more likely to be scoured out than by 
allowing it to overflow the surrounding country, and thereby collect 
material which is ultimately deposited in the river, the evil most to be 
avoided; for the matter that is held in suspension, is, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, much greater in the water that over- 
flows the surrounding country than in that of the river itself. 

The next precaution that appears to me most requisite, ts to 
afford an opening for the flood to escape, in case the town should 
be again flooded. Besides the many suggestions for the attainment 
of this object, already, I believe, before Government, I would pro- 
pose that the gates on the western side of the city be made to open 
outwards, by which alteration the water would at once burst them 
open, instead of, as at present, keeping them shut. 

With regard to the river-face of the city, which, as above describ- 
ed has been destroyed nearly the whole way from the custom 
house to the Dutch bunder, very active measures appear to me ne- 
cessary. I would suggest, under the impression that rebuilding 
it with masonry is out of the question, on account of the expence, 
that it be riveted with piles and planking, in a somewhat similar 
manner to a small portion belonging to the Borah Moolna, which ha» 
been thus secured, and which although the wall of the Dutch bunder, 
below it has given way, is still standing. Above the custom house,, 
as far as the Daria M ahel the wall still remains, but the lower part 
has been considerably worn away by the rush of the water during 
freshes, and I am confident, that unless some precaution is taken, it 
will also be destroyed, and, with that view I would suggest that a 
similar rivdemerd be also erected in front of it, but only of sufficient 
height to protect the injured part« 

It 18 probably well known to Government that the river immedi- 
ately opposite Surat, now flows in a totally different course to what it 
did fbrinerly. In firont of the whole face of the city, a road-way, 
and in some places, gardens existed, while at present the deepest 
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part of the river is close to the walls. On the opposite bank, soli 
has been deposited, until it now projects beyond its former boundary, 
fully as much as the river has encroached on the Surat side. Any 
person acquainted with the action of strong currents in rivers can, 
by inspecting the plan easily understand the cause of what has taken 
place; and the whole theory of the subject is so well known to en- 
gineers in England, that various modes have been effectually adopted 
to counteract the effect of currents. There is, however, one difficulty 
in the present instance not met with in England. I allude to the en- 
ormous rise that takes place during the freshes, which as aboYO men- 
tioned sometimes is as much as 37 feet. 

The system most commonly adopted in England, is to throw out a 
jetty of some description, so as to cant the stream from setting on 
the opposite shore. None of the plans, howeveri that I have seen ap- 
pear to me suited to the river Taptee, for unless the projection, what« 
ever it may consist of, be raised so as to be nearly on a level with the 
surface of the water at all times, its usefulness would be greatly di- 
minbhed. To raise any work of this description to the height of 37 
feet above the ordinary level of the stream appears quite out of the 
question, but I conceive a plan might be adopted of forming a floating 
obstruction, thjat would answer every purposoi and be executed at a 
trifling expence. I would propose to float two strong chains either 
by bouys or casks, stretching them apart at a distance of about 8 
feet by lashing them to pieces of timber; I would moor these chains 
by means of heavy moorings (old guns would probably answer every 
purpose ) from the shore into the stream, in the direction required, 
and keep the chains perpendicularly over each other by means of 
guys. I would then connect these chains together with ropes or 
small chains, so as to form a kind of network in which I conceive all 
bushes, grass, &c. &c. brought down by the stream would become en- 
tangled, and ofier an obstruction sufficient to divert entirely the set of 
the current. 

The advantage of this [plan is, that any chain in store might be 
made use offer the purpose, and, if not found to answer the desired 
object, or, after the object has been accomi^ished may be returned 
back without having become depreciated in value. 

In conclusion, I beg to state, that not having arrived at Surat until 
some days after the late fresh had passed ofl; and having again left 
it before any official notice had been received by the Collector ofthe 
damage and loss of property, that had beea sustained by the inhabi- 
Unts ofthe villages on the banks of the river, or even ofthe number 
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of lives lost, I have been unable to enter so fully on the subject, or to 

afford so much information as I could have wished ; I therefore trust 

every allowance will be made for what may appear to have escaped 

my observation. 

Signed. Geo. Fulljames. 

BoMBAT, > 

17th January, 1838. 5 



IV. — Remarks an the Endian (Tab) River ^ from its mouth to 
a Town called Koot. By Lieut. F. Whitelock, I. N. 

t Communicated by Rear Admiral Sir C. Malcolm.] 

The entrance to this river is in lat 30" \4! 3(y' N. it is accurately 
laid down in the charts of the late survey. 

It is difficult to find, as there are no landmarks to guide you: you 
must be acquainted with the soundings, to find the entrance. From 
Bushire, boats steer in a W. N. W. direction, carrying 5 or 6 fa- 
thoms from Has Shut. Keeping in this depth of water, you will 
be about 5 or 6 miles from the coast. Off the Khore of Bare- 
khan, you will lessen your water to 2^ and 2 fathoms; you steer 
then about S. S. W. and South, altering it as your depth of water 
will guide you. 

In this Khore you have from 2 fathoms to 1^, 1^, and 1 fathom, 
high water. This Khore leads into the Khore of Endian. The 
Khore of Endian extends out about 1^ or 2 miles from the river; 
you will be steering, when you enter this Khore, east and E. N. £ 
carrying from 1 to 1^ fathoms. The hills called Kulaat, the nearest 
range, bear about N. E.byN. The distantillsh behind Kulaat which 
are higher, and are called Zaitoon, bear from N. \ E. to E.by.N. 

Formerly there was no difficulty in entering the river; but of late 
the bank off the entrance has greatly increased, both in size and ex- 
tent; it is of sofi clay, with bulrushes growing on it. 

The banks of the river at the entrance, are covered with bulrushes 
for about two or three miles: no other vegetation. 

At a place called Nukl Bugosh, see chart, there are one or two 
date groves. At low tide the water is sweet here, but a little brackish 
at high« There are a few low built houses, and a little cultivation. 
Two miles firom this is another date grove, but none afterwards until 
you reach Endian town, nor any signs of vegetation with the excep- 
tion of a few tamarisk trees. 
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From the entrance you have S| and 3 fathoms low water, aa far 
aa Guz AUj, at this time of the year, viz. September. 

The banks for some miles are low and covered with a layer of 
salt) but gradually rise in height from a village called Annonat to the 
town of Koot. At the village of Guz Ally they are about 8 feet; at 
Endian town 14 feet; at the town of DehmuUa 20 feet, and at Koot 
about ^ feet. There is no vegetation on them from Endian town to 
Koot, except a few beds of water melonii. 

The rise and fall as far as Guz Ally is 10 or 11 feet, spring tides; 
water is sweet and very clear, the bottom hard mud» 

This river is about SOO^feet wide at the entrance; at Guz Ally not 
so wide, but at Endian town only 180 feet, at Dehmulla 150 feet, and 
afKoot not more than 100 feet. 

In Aprils ^^j June, and July, they say, that when the water 
comes from the hills, it oversows the banks 16 feet high. 

There is plenty offish in the river, one in particular of about a foot 
in length, which sticks to the bottom of the boats, and causes them to 
leak. Unless you are very careful in examining the well often, it is 
probable that all your cargo and goods will be spoiled in one night. 
I had several things spoiled during a night, and found early in the 
morning the boat half full of water. 

The country aa far as you can see wears a desert appearance, des- 
titute of all vegetation; the cause, I imagine, is thesahness of the 
soil; or the difficulty of irrigating it, as the banks are so high above 
the river. 

In the interior they cultivate a great qutmtity of wheat, especially 
at Baibaun; also water melons. The seed of the marsh melon has 
been brought fromShtraz and sown here; they are of excellent fia- 
Tour. There is some good pasturage in the interior 2 or 3 miles 
from the banks. The cattle appear to be in good condition, such as 
bullocks, sheep, and goats, 8cc. 

In this country near the river, the soil only produces rice and 
wheat| water and marsh melons; at least these are the only articles 
they cultivate. I saw no fruits. 

The clunate from all accounts is good and salubrious. Sickness is 
seldom known. North-westers are the prevailing winds during the 
hot months, and are very hot and dry. 

In September are cool and pleasant. The only disease I heard 
of was the berri-berri, exactly I believe, of the same nature as that 
oftheRedSea. Most who have had this disease have died of it. 
Their doctors recommend camel's milk as a cure, if taken when il 
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first makes its a[>pearance; but the difficulty is in their not knowiag 
the disease in time. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs, Persians, and Bedouins. 
The Arabs are of the Chab and Shireefat tribes. Xhe Persians 
are of a tribe called JKboyeh. 

The Bedouins^ are of a tribe called Yrak Turki; they speak only 
Turkish, and possess large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep; all 
of them who are not servants, or do not acknowledge the authority of 
the Arabs, pay a stipulated sum for the land on which they pasture 
their cattle, so much for each head. 

The whole of this country is under the sway of the chief of the 
Chab tribe, who resides at a town called Felyab, two days journey in 
the interior. They possess all the country near Mohumra, Bussor% 
&c. Sheikh Jabber, at Mohumra, is the next in power among them. 
It is a powerful tribe. 

At tbe town of Koot, the inhabitants are exceedingly ignorant 
and wild. Few of them have ever seen a boat, and appear to know 
of no other places than Bussora and Bushire. 

When I visited their town, they appeared very curious to know the 
reason of my coming, and began to conjecture wbat could be the 
purpose of my visiting them. One said, it was to take away the money 
said to have been left by the Portuguese, when they vacated the coun- 
try. They have a story, that when the Portuguese left this country, 
they buried under a very large stone all their money and goods; and 
they add, tbat they have often tried to remove this stone, but could ne- 
ver succeed. To effect the removal of this stone some attributed my 
coming. One very old man said, with the greatest gr&vity possible, 
that I had come there on no other account, than to take away the Phh^ 
losopher's stone buried on the Zaitoon hills. They have a great 
number of traditions concerning these hills, and from their accounts of 
them, they must be very interesting to a traveller. I was very sorry 
they would not allow me to visit them. At Koot they say, that in 
digging among the ruins of the houses of the Portuguese, they have 
ibund several boxes containing moaey, ornamentS| and goods; also 
some skeletons, supposed to be of Portuguese* 

At this place they attacked and plundered me, in consequence of the 
difierent reports which had been circulated of my being possessed of 
much money. It appeared afterwards that they obtained permission 
firomthe sister of theur chief; having reportedto her, that I was exceed- 
ingly rich, and that my intention was to come and plunder them of the 

* Tbe author muit here mean JlUtUi, notJArabi* Yrak (Jf \jJ^ wiU be foimd in Nie- 
Mtt'e liat of tbe Turkoman tribea . 8. 
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money above mentioned. She reluctantly consented, but made them 
promise not to injure any of us. I had a deal of trouble with them 
the day before, in order to get permission to proceed further on horse 
back, and on this morning had determined to return. I had not pro- 
ceeded half a mile when I perceived a mob following us on the banks. 
When they came near us, they commenced firing a matchlock or 
two, and commanded us to stop. We were under sail, and would 
have escaped, but unluckily the boat grounded at a turning of the 
river, and before we could get her off, they reached us and commenced 
pelting us with a shower of hard mud. It was with difficulty that 
I hindered the boatmen from returning it. We had only one match- 
lock in the boat, and it would have been madness in us to attempt to 
defend ourselves against 50 or 60, some well armed. They continued 
pelting IIS for about 10 minutes, luckily no one was seriously injured. 
When they saw that we made no resistance they boarded us, and 
commenced plundering. It was surprizing to see how soon they 
made a clearance of all our goods. I think they were only 5 minutes 
about it, taking no notice of any of us; afterwards they returned 
some of my things from a fear that some notice would be taken of 
the matter, and allowed us to turn back. 

Unluckly at the time of my visiting these places, all the sheikhs and 
principal inhabitants were absent, assisting Mirza Munsoor Khan in 
retaking Baibaun, ( Bebahan,) and the men left in charge possessed 
little or no authority. From the notice that was taken of this afikir 
aflerwards, there is every reason to believe nothing of the kind 
would have taken place if their sheikhs had been present, as I was 
under the protection of sheikh Jabber of Mohumra. But the lower 
classes are very wild and ignorant. 

The inhabitants are very poor; they chiefly subsist, on milk, ghee, 
a very coarse kind of rice and wheat cakes. Dates and coffee 
are a great treat to them, few being able to purchase them. Few 
boats proceed further up the river than the town of Endian 

Cattle are numerous in this country; the bullocks have the hump, 
but are not very large. The sheep have the fat tail, and are in very 
good condition; the goats are shaggy. 

Their donkies are small, but undergo hard work: they resemble 
those of Oman, both as to size and strength. Their horses appear 
to be miserable hacks, and ill conditioned. 

They possess very few boats, in fact, I believe, they have not more 
than one or two at Endian. Their trade is very inconsiderable at 
present, but formerly they say there was a great deal. They assign as 

a cause of the decline of their trade^ the increase of the bar off the 
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entrance, which will not allow of large boats enteriog, although there 
is plenty of water in the river. 

They trade chiefly with Bussora, Bushire and Bahrein 

The chief articles of trade are dates, coffee, sugar, fruits, and In« 
dian goods from Bussora. Wheat is the article they give in ex- 
change. The revenue is collected chiefly from exports and the 
ground tax. 

This river is said to wind back again from Koot to Chimteng, and 
from thence to the hills of Zaitoon; its source, is at a place called As- 
carie. They say that two waters meet and flow into this river, one 
sweet, and the other salt. I could not ascertain where these waters 
came from. 

The low range of hills called Kulaat is two fursungs from Chim- 
teng, bearing east. They take their name from the resemblance of a 
fort on the top of the highest part. The Portuguese are said to have 
had a settlement here; the ruins are still visible. There is an excava- 
tion here, which from the accounts given of it, I should imagine to 
have been a place of worship. 

The coins current in this country are chiefly Koroonies and Dol- 
lars. 

The principal towns are Endian, Chimteng, Dehmulla and Koot; 
but they scarcely deserve the name of towns, consisting of a few 
miserable low houses built of mud with a tower or two. The current 
or stream runs about 1| or 1| mile per hour at this season. Flood 
tide reaches as far as Guz Ally. 

The boats that come up this river are from 20 to 30 tons. But 
cannot go further than Koot now, as the water is low, and there are 
several bank reaching across the river. 

Khore Barmasheer. 

This khore is about 3 miles from the town of Mobumra to the 
eastward: it is opposite the Karoon river, and leads to the sea to the 
eastward of the Euphrates. 

At this season of the year, (September) there is little water in it, in 
some parts not more than 5 or 6 feet. Very few boats come up or go 
down it, although I believe the steamer Euphrates, went up and down 
a month afler the date of my visit. 

It is accurately laid down in the new charts. The surrounding 
country is possessed by the Chab Arabs. Their head sheikh named 
Taamur resides at Felyah. There are several ruins on the left 
bank, which are said to have been large towns formerly. There are 
date trees on its banks for 15 [miles below Mohumra: thence the 
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country assumes a most dreary aod barren aspect, and the water 
becomes brackish. 

The tide runs in September about 1 mile per hour. The bottom is 
soft mud: thiskhore is about i of a mile in breadth* 



V. — Hints for Collecting Geographical Information.^ 

1. Aped. 

1. What is the general aspect of the country? 

2. Mountainous or hilly ?«^Sharp peaks or rounded outlines? 

3. Of the coast? Abrupt or shelving? Rocky or in cliffs. 

4. Downs of sand? Low or flat? 

5. Any active volcanoes? or traces of extinct ones? or their proba- 
ble forms in the outline of the mountains? 

€. 

2. Surface. 

1. Is the surface level or undulating? 

2. Has it a tendency to table lands, or steppes? 

3. Is the soil rich or poor? loamy — sandy — boggy? 

4. Are the plains fertile or barren? wooded or cultivated? 

5. What its general capabilities? 

3. Phystcal Divisiont. 

1. Note the chief divisions of the country. 

2. Mark especially the line of separation of waters. 

3. Trace the outlines of the principal basins of the chief ri ver8« 

4. Group the country into basins as far as practicable ; it will be 

found the simplest mode of describing it. 

6. Trace also the limits of the secondary valleys comprising the 

tributaries to the main stream. 
6. May they from position be called upper and lower basins ? 

8. Do distinct tracts of mountainous— hilly— ^flat-^wooded— jungle 
•^-cultivated — sandy— >marshy or barren, country exist? if so, 
note their limits generally. 

9. 

4. Mowiiaim. 
1. What the direction of the chief range^ or ranges? 

* GommuniGated in a printeci roriii> by the Secretary of the Royal Gec^imphical 
Sodety. 
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2. What the general form of outline? (Describe while in sigtii 

fiot from memory.) 

3. What is the estimaied height (if no measurement can be had) of 

the chief points; and also of the general range? 

4. Are any of them snow-capped? (State the season.) 

5. How far down does the snow extend? (Note north or south 

side.) 

6. Are they wooded? — At what height does the wood finish? 

7. At what height does vegetation cease? 

8. Are the mountains in groups or masses? or detached? 

9. Obtain bearings, by compass, of the limits of the range, and of 

all remarkable points, masses, gaps, &c. 

10. Mark the chief mountain-passes^ and note if they might be ea- 

sily defended against an enemy. 

1 1. What their general structure? 
12. 

1. What are the native names of the chief rivers? 

5. Trace the general course of each; with its windings, if possible, 
3« Does it receive many tributaries? note their names in order, 

from its sources, distinguishing on which side they join. 
4. Is it navigable for large or small crafl? and to what extent? 

6. How far up does the tide reach? Is the current rapid? What its 

rate? 

6. Does it flow by several outlets, or by one grand mouth to the 

sea? 

7. Does it form a bar, or banks, or islands At its mouth? 

8. What the width of the river at its outlet? and at various points? 

9. Is the river ever fordable? Name the chief fords. 

10. Does it form cascades, or rapids, or occasionally inundations ? 

11. Does it at any season lose itself in sand, or otherwise not reach 

the sea? 

12. Does it flow firom a lake, or from other sources or springs ? 

13. What may be the probable elevation of its source above the sea? 

measured or estimated. 

14. Is the bed of the river gravel, sand, or mud? Does it bring 

down much detritus? 

15. What the colour of the water? Does it retain it at any distance 

firom land? 

16» Is the river obstructed by islands, shoals, rocks, snags,or any ob- 
stacle to steam navigation. 

17. Are its banks wooded? Is fiiel easily procured? 
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18. Does it abound in fish? and in what species? 

19. Is it navigated by native boats? and how far up? 

20. Describe each affluent as a main stream, with its tributaries, 

marking the position of junction, and the angle at which it joins 
its recipient. 

6, Lakes, 

1. What the native names of the lakes? 

2. What is the situation and extent of each? 

3. What its level above or below the sea? How nscertained ? 

4. Is it formed by rivers or springs? or does it feed any river? 

5. Is it of salt or fresh water? Is it said to rise and fall periodically? 

6. What its general depth of water? 

7. Are there any vessels or boats upon it? and of what size? 

8. Are its banks rocky and steep, or low? Are they wooded or 

barren ? 

9. Could fuel be readily procured? Does it offer facilities, or the 
contrary, to steam navigation? 

10. Are its shores thickly inhabited? Are birds, fish, shell-fish, &c. 

plentiful, and of what sort? 
! 1. Are any marshes or ponds known, and where? Are they oonstant) 

or periodical? 

7. Sea Coasts and Parts. 

1. Does the coast form gulfs, bays? 

S. Promontories, peninsulas, capes, low points, &c.? 

3. Is it abrupt, bold, rocky? or low, flat, and shoal? 

4. Are there currents along the coasts? Note their force and direc- 

tion. 

5. Name the chief ports. Are they secure harbours, or oaly open 

bays, or roadsteads for anchorage ? 

6. What the depth of water, and what bottom for anchoring? 

7. Is the port capable of containing many vessels? Does it ofi!er fa- 

cilities for repairs? 

8. Can water, provisions, and fuel be easily procured? 

9. Note the time of high-water at full and change of moon, and 

rise and fall of tide; and direction and velocity of stream. 
10. 

4. Volcanoes and Mineral Sprir^Sj Sfc. 

t. Are any now active? or, are there traces of extinct Tolcanoes? 
3. Give their position — ^height above the sea — and native names. 
3. Does tradition or history record any eruption? at what date? 
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4. Was the eroption of fire| lava scorioi water or mud? 

5. Are earthquakes frequent? Are there records of any having oc- 

curred? 

6. What were their effects? how far did thej extend? any up-heav- 

ing or depression of land recorded? 

7. Are any mimral apritigs known? Hot, tepid, or cold? (Note 

the temperature if possible). Are their waters used medically 

8. Do they form deposits? Siliceous or calcareous. 
9. 

10. 

9. Maps, CharUf Sfc» 

1. Do any charts of the coast? or maps of the countryi or partial 

surveys exist? Native or otherwise? What their respective 
dates? 

2. Are they believed to be accurate? Upon what scale? 

d. Endeavour to map the country, starting, if possible, from a fixed 
point ; if exact observations cannot be obtained; give compass 
bearings, and estimated heights and distances. (N. B. Heights 
may often be obtained by length of shadow, &e«. ; distance by 
velocity of sound, &c.) The scale of one inch to a geographi- 
cal mile is recommended. 

4. Take bearings of all remarkable objects in sight from any known 

station, as mountain-peaks, passes, gaps, towns, villages, 
forests, &c. &c., and transfer all to paper immediately ; trust 
nothing to memory. 

5. Preserve all original observations and documents relating to 

surveys; and make two or three copies of observations. 

6. Obtain correct native names if possible, and keep to one standard 

of orthography. Mark all hearsay information with the initi- 
als of the informant. If a journey is made by night, or in fog 
gy weather, trace it with coloured ink. 

10. Mranamical Observations. 

1. Are any positions astronomically determined? What reliance 

may be placed on them? 

2. It is very important to obtain observations for the position of all 

capes, headlands, points, towns, villages, &c ; mountain peaks, 
passes, limits of range, &c. ; lakes, sources, coniSuence and 
outlets of rivers ; in short, of every remarkable object. 

3. Endeavour to obtain the latitude by meridian altitude of the sun, 

or of a planet, or of a star, or of the moon. 

4. Lof^ude-^y eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, especially by efliii 

6 
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es of the third and fourth oateliitei when both kmnersion and 
emersion can be observed— or by anj othar ee^e ; by moon 
culmiDatiDg stars ; by occultations of fixed stars by the moon ; 
by lunar distances from the sun, or a planet, or a star, always 
East and West when possible ; by an altitude of the moon in 
the prime vertical ; or by ohronometers: state always by which 
method obtained, and what reliance may be placed on it. 
5. Observations on the variation of the oonipa88,and dip of the nee* 
die, are very important. 

A repeating circle, or sextant of five inch radius ; a pocket sextant ; 
an artificial horizon ; Kater's compass ; two mountain baro- 
meters, (Newman's make) ; and two thermometers, with a 
good pocket chronometer ^ are sufiicient for all common pur- 
poses. 

Meteorohgy. 

U Keep «n eicfiqi register of the hMrometer and thermometer 

3. What aro the prevatent winds? What the peiiodteal? 
9. What Ihe average fall of rain? 

4. What the amount of evaporation, &c.? 

Natural Hisiory. 

h Vot^ the geographical distribution of man, animals, birds^ fishes, 
insects, plants, &c. 

3. ObU^in information on all branchea of Natural History, bearing 

in ipin4 that the useful and practical is pf more importance 
tfaaq the merely curious. 
For detailed instructions, under each head, recourse should be had 
tQtbe respective sources. 

Eihnography. 

U Obtain vocabularies of the native language — phrases rather than 
single words. Keep to a fixed standard of orthography it» 
writing them down: the sounds of the vowels in father — there 
'-ravine — mole^unary are recommended as the most simple, 
and as being both English and European. 

9. Note the habits, manners, customs, and amusements of the na- 
tives« 

5. What notion have they of a supreme being? what of a future 

life? what, if any> their religions ceremonies? 

4. What their treatment of the aged, of the siok^ and of children ^ 
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i» lie Ike §Km cf gOYctaoKsft? I0 difiaoii of pro* 
[? Die Ihej bcf aad eeO Imod? 

other, or wkh strangen? 
fioni daj to daj, distioguishing 

? the ihape of the ekoll? hair? 

without husbands 

? how do they treat their 

12L Die tk^ give pfoef of eapmaij kit civilizatioD? 
15. Msf the Bsthres be tnuted as guides — as messengers— or to pro« 
cere fiiod? 

14. What pffeeents fJcase them best? 

15. What words CM- signs do thej use when hostile? or when friendly? 

16. What are their dwellings? What their chief articles of food? 

17. What their dispositioQ — sarage or gentle; rash, hasty , or inofien« 

sire? Are they disposed to receive instruction? ' 

18. Are any cases of cannibalism reported? (N. B. to investigate 

strictly under what circumstances they occurred.) 

19. Are the people said to be increasing or decreasing? 
fO. Does slavery exist? What is the condition of a slave? 
21. What are their diseases? What their medical treatment? 

92;. Can the traveller point out the most probable mode of civilizing 

aad benefiting the natives? 
23. What traditions are current respecting the origin of the people? 
84. Collect all information that can throw light on the migration of 
nations. 
N. B. The greatest forbearance and discretion are strongly re- 
commended in all intercourse with the natives — never to allow an 
inwginary insult to provoke retaliation which may lead to bloodshed. 
It must be borne in mind their's is the right of soil — ^we are the ag« 



ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

MAY, 3d, 1838. 

Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, PresideDt, in the Chair. 

The Meeting proceeded to elect Major Felix Vice President, in 
the room of Mr. Wathen, who has left for the Cape; and the follow- 
ing Gentlemen members of the Managing CommitteOi for the ensu- 
ing year: 

jResuIenl— -Major N. Campbell; Captain J. H. Wilson; W. C. 
Bruce, Esq.; Captain J. Bonamj; James Bird, Esq.; A. B. Orlebar, 
Esq.; Captain J. Holland; Captain R. Shortrede; C^VfacLeod, 
Esq.; Dr. R. Brown; Dr. J. Burnes. V 

Jfon-^Resident. Colonel H. Pottinger; Colonel C. Ovans; Captain 
A» Burnes; Lientenant £• P. Del Hoste; J. Howison, Esq.; J. Era- 
kine, Esq.; Captain Melville; Captain E. W. Hart 

CoBREsiPONDBNCB 

Bead a kUer from the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. 

<Ust. December 1837. 
'^Sir, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt this day of 
your letter of the 1st August, in reply to my two letters of the S8th 
July and 30th, December 1836, as also the ^ Proceedings of the 
Bombay Geographical Society' for July 1836 and January 1837. the 
Report of the Anniversary meeting of May 4th 1837, a copy of the 
Rules and Regulations of the Society, and an official report on the 
Indus .by Lieutenants Carless and Wood, I. N. — all which have 
been presented to this Society in the name of the Geographical 
Society of Bombay; and in expressing to you the thanks of the Geo- 
graphical Society of London for these valuable communications, I 
am desired to offer our sincere congratulations on your having come 
to the determination to stand alone, and on having already given 
such good proof of your ability to do so; and we fully agree with 
the opinion expressed by the Governor in Council that, 'an mfinitely 
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stronger stimulus to exertion is thereby applied to members of the 
Society in India, than if their memoirs, See. were only to be publish- 
ed in Europe'. Your proceedings already show the wisdom of the 
advice, and it will be the more evident as your publications become 
more widely circulated; and, so far from the change affecting any 
previously existing relations between the Societies, (except in the 
name,) it does but stcei^hen the great bend wWch should unite us 
all, vizt. the determination to diffuse all the information we are able, 
and to labour for the advanoement of geographical science and dis* 
covery. 

^^ The memoir mi the ^ tiore>' as it occurs in th0 Gulf of Cambay, by 
Lieutenant Ethersay, I. N. has also reached in safety, and will most 
probably be pubfished in burr next volume; I beg you to express to 
the Geographical Society of Bombay, our thanks for this commuftr* 
cation, and for the promise of other communications hereafter, es» 
pecially the Report of Lieutenant Carless, I. N. on the Indus. 

^' Your contributors in the Indian Navy, are a credit and an bonor 
to the service to which they belong; 

^ I hav^now the pleasure to forward six copies of the last pub- 
lished volffine of our Journal.— 1 Copy for the Greographical Sch- 
ciety of Bombay, tho other & icnr members who subscribe for it. I 
alse send aococdmg to your desire^ & copies of voL IL now neprint- 
ed, a copy of Graak's voyage to Greendand, published by tltts Sa^ 
ciety ; with two small pamphlets which I must request you to present 
to the Society in my name. 

<< The recently published volume of our Journal, containing aEthe 
latest intelligence received by us, up to the date of its pobKeatioii; 
since that period we, and probably you also, have heard of Captain 
Alexander's return to Cape Town, having reached Walsiedi Bcqr on 
the West coast of Africa, thence penetrated 300 mitetf ta tile East- 
ward, and^ so worked his way back te the Colony^ he; and his parl^ 
had sttfiered dreadfully from both hanger and thirst 

^^ To the North, the Russians have just returned fmm an exp«dilie& 
to^ex(Here Nova Zembla, the reseH of their eammination hekig,' (lb 
jodgeonly from a short letter, from' St. FieterBb«rgh)'to out Che islands 
in half longitudinally, M^tAiey* exist en ali oar maps^ and to stnka 
eat the^ eastern portion. At this' noaieat? I da net mneaiber ai^ 
other newsL * * 

^^ Believe me, very Mthfiilly yoor'a. 

Signed. ^^ im ViMmaicmoHj* 

'' P. S. I omitted to mention the establishment of a Oeograpbical 
Society at Frankfort, on the Mayne, which you will be gradfo-lkear; 
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if not already known. As also the expedition to the N. W, Conrt 
of Aoatralia which we hear of, aa having arrived safel j at the Gape 
OB October, 1st. this you probably also know." 
The publications accompanying this letter were laid on the table* 

•A IdUr from Captain Burnes addressed to the President. 

<<Cab«d, Hth February, 1898. 

<< Sir, I have the pleasure to transmit, for the purpose of being 
laid before the Geographical Society, a valuable native work on 
Geography, the 'Masalik wo Moomalik,* with twenty one maps 
which I procured in this city. 

** Should the work, in the opinion of the Society deserve translation, 
it might be prepared in Bombay, or by transmitting it, through the 
Society in London, to the Oriental Translation Fund, which receive 
ed from me with great satisfaction a similar work regarding Balkb 
and Bokhara: but of this the Society will be the best judge. 

^< The department of Oriental Geography seems to be peculiarljr 
within the province of our Society. We are indebted to Arabic works 
for much of our chemical knowledge, and though in a pibgressive 
acieooe like geography, our researches into the literature of that peo- 
ple may not prove equally profitable, it can never be devoid of interest 
to know the opinions of a race whose emulation difiused the taste and 
the rewards of science, from Samarkand and Bokhara to Fez and 
Cordova. 

"I remain Sir, your most foithful servant. 

Signed. ** Albxavjdeb Buanbs.'^ 

The manuscript presented by Captain Burnes, having been previ- 
ously submitted to the Committee, Dr. Bird forwarded the following 
miaBte on the work, which was read. 

^Tbsre are several general geographical works and itineraries, 
known by tke name of Ma$alik wo MoomdSkj but the one now sent 
me, is, I find, the same which has been already translated by Sir Wil- 
liam Ouseley,and published under the name of the ^ Oriental Geogra* 
phy of Ebn Uaukal. I have eompared the present work with 
Sir William's translation, and have ascertained them to be pre- 
daely the same, though in the present work, which was translated 
firoai the Arabic, by Aboo MaluMan Mahomed Saad, I do not find 
the name of Ebn Haukal once mentkmod^ The maps and route* 
ftom difl[erant points, would, if published at the lithographic presa 
and illustated, as the geography of the middle ages, be a ^ety curi- 
OQS and naeful work, to indicate the changee wUch have taken place 
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from the middle of the tenth century to the present day, among Che 
tribes of Persia, Tartary^ and the north of Europe. If the Society 
be willing to publish a small tract of this kind, I would gladly lend 
my assistance in superintending the lithography of the mapS| and 
writing out the illustrations of the several parts." 

<< 2drd April, 1838. Signed. J. Bird." 

. The meeting resolved, that Dr. Bird's offer be most thankfully 
accepted, and that, in conveying the best thanks of the Society to 
Captain Bumes for his curious and valuable donation, this resolation 
be at the same time communicated to him. 

A letter from James Erskine, Esq. Kattywar, to the Secretary, 
promising to communicate to the Society an account of the Slatties, 
drawn up from information derived from native sources. 

JL letter from Lieutenant Postans, communicating his intention to 
visit Girnar in Kattywar, for the purpose of copying the inscrip* 
tions there for transmission to Calcutta; and also presenting to the 
Society a census of the population of Bhooj, taken by order of His 
Highness t^e Rao, in February last. 

j9 letter from Major Mackintosh to the President, dated Malta 
12th March last, forwarding, for presentation to the Society, « A 
short account of the Kattouries or Kattkuries residing in the Kon-* 
kan and Attaveessy.*" Regarding this communication Major M* 
writes in the following terms. <' I am quite ashamed of myself for 
not having prepared the accompanying paper long since. I hope it 
may reach you, although it must be admitted by any person who may 
take the trouble to read it, that it is not worthy of being transport- 
ed for so many hundred miles." 

JL letter from Lieutenant Nash, Engineers, giving an interesting 
description of the remains of Aurungzebe's standing-camp. The 
remains are situated at a place called Brimeshwur or Brimapoor, (in 
the Deccan) distant 20 miles from Mohol, on the Sattarah side of the 
Bheema. 

LiBEAAT Donations. 

1. Map of the western part of the continent of India showing the 
Territories of the Bombay Presidency* Presented by Gotemment 
through Major At Campbell^ Qr^ Mr. Gent, 

2. Map of the Post Office stations and Post and Bangy routes 

* Printed in the present number. 
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throughout British India. Constructed by J. B. Taasiuy &c. from 
materials collected and arranged by Captain T. J« Taylor ; by Cap'- 
tain Taylor. 

3. Reports of a committee for investigating the coal and mineral 
resources of India, (two copies ;) by James Prinsep, Esq, and Dr. 
J. McClelland. 

4. Printed Letter addressed to the Right. Hon'ble Sir. R. W. Hor- 
ton, &c. &c. on the project of opening a direct passage for shiping 
from the Gulf of Manar to the Bay of Bengal. Presented by Captain 
Qutn, JR. M 

5. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London. Vol. 
yil. Parts 1st and ^nd ; by the Society. 

6. A sketch of the Progress of Geography ; and of the labours of 
the Royal Geographical Society during the year 1836-7, by the Se- 
cretary ; by the author. 

7. A letter to the President and Council of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, on antarctic discovery ; by the author. 

Geological works^ presented by a friend to Science. 

8. Transactions of the Geological Society of Cornwall, 4 vols. 

9. Lyell's Principles of Geology, 3 vols. 

10. Ure's New System of Geology, 1 vol. 

11. Maccullock's System of Geology, 2 vols. 

12. Conybear aad Phillips Outlines of the Geology of England and 
Wales, 1 vol. 

13. Cuvier's Theory of the Earth. 

14. De la Beche's Sections and views illustrative of Geological 
phenomena, 1 vol. 

15. Geological map of England and Wales. 

Papebs fbeseated. . 

Ist. Report on the Iron ofKaUy^oar^its comparative value toilh British 
metal^ (he mines and mode of smelting the ore. "By Captain G. L. Jacob, 
2nd Regt. N. I. Communicated by Government. 

On the proposal of Dr. Bird, it was resolved, that this valuable 
Report be forwarded, in the name of the author, to the Agricultural 
Committee of the Royal Asiatic Society, as that body has been re- 
cently directing attention to the subject of Indian iron. (Specimens 
of the iron and ore, presented to the Society on a former occasion by 
Captain Jacob, from Kattywar, will likewise be forwarded. 

2nd. Journal of a voyage along the East Coast of China to 

7 
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Corem«lid Loocfaod. Bj Lieutenant Stephene, I. N. Conmianicated 
by Sir €)harle8 Malcolm, 

Resoihr^d that thr' thanks of the Society be conveyed to the authorv 
of tlie above valuable communications. 

The Secretary then read the, 



REPORT OF THR BOVBAT GBOORAPHICAL gOCIETT, 

For 1837—38. 

Twelve new members have been added to our list since the date of the 
Annual Report for last year. The contributions which have been received 
during the same period amount to nineteen, including those which have been 
presented at this meeting, and are now on the table. 

Of thesa papers a list is here submitted, which will bring into one view 
the subject of each communication, the author to whom the Society is in- 
debted for the information, and the manner in which the papers have been 
disposed of. 

Papers, &c. 



No. 



Titles 






1. Account of the present state 
of the trade between the Port of 
Mandavie in Cutch and the East- 
ern coast of Africa. By Lieu- 
tenant T. Postans* 

9, Notice on the Sulphur Mines 
of Cummeer in the Persian Gulf. 
By Lieutenant G. Jenkins, I. N. 

S« Information on the Town of 
Burburra, situated on the East 
coast of Africa. By Lieutenant. 
R. Ethersey, I. N. 

4. Report of the Strata passed 
through in the Bore at GogO and 
close to the Bunder. By Lieu- 
tenant G. Fulljames. 

5. Report on the state of the Ke- 
dywaree mouth and River. By 
Lieutenant T. G. Carless^ I* N. 

6* Medical Memoir on the Plain 
of the Indus. By Dr. P. B. 
Lord. 

7* Commercial information re- 

girding Bhawal Khan's Country, 
y Lieutenant R. Leech, Bom- 
bay Engineers. 



By whom 
Commonictted. 



The Author. 



The President 



The Secretary 



Government* 



Ditto 



Ditto. 



DiUo. 



Remtrki. 



Printed in Quarterly 
Report of Pro- 
ceedings for Au- 
gust 3rd, 1837. 



Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 



Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 



Noticed in Quarterly 
Report of Pro- 
ceedings for No- 
vember 2nd, 1837* 

Transmitted to the 
Royal Geographi- 
cal Society of Lon- 
don. 
Noticed in the Quar- 
terly Report of Pro- 
ceedings for Novem- 
ber 2d, 1837. 

Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
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Mo. 



TItlet 



8* Journal of an excursion to Sa- 
naa the Capital of Arabia Felix, 
in 1836. By Mr. C J. Cmt- 
tenden, I. N. 

9* Statistical account of the town 
of Anjar, in the Province of 
Cutch. By Lieutenant T. Pos- 
tans, 15th Regiment. N. I. 

10. Notes taken during a journey in 
Oman, and along the East Coast 
of Arabia. By Lieutenant F. 
Whitelock. 

11. Memoir on Tahrie on the Per- 
sian Coast. By Lieutenant G. 
Kempthorne. 

IS. Statistical account of the town 
of Bhooj, with a sketch of the 
inland trade of the Province of 
Cutch. By Lieutenant T. Post- 
ans 15th, Regiment N. I. 

IS. Reports on the trade of the 
countries bordering on the In- 
dus; containing, 

1st. On the commerce, of 
Shikarpoor and Upper Sinde. 
By Captain A. Burnes.- 

Snd. Report of a visit to the 
three cloth manufacturing towns 
of Ranipoor, Gambat, and Koo- 
da. By Lieutenant R. Leech, 
Engineers. 

3rd. On the trade of Khair- 
poor in Sinde. By Moonshee 
Mohun Lai. 

14. Notes on Customs prevaling 
among the Maldivians, &c. By 
Mr. W. Christopher, Midship- 
man, I. N« 

15. Report on the Iron of Kattywar, 
its comparative value with Bri- 
tish metal ; the mines, and mode 
of smeldne the ore. By Cap- 
tain G. L. Jacob, 2aQf Regi- 
ment N. I* 

16. Note on the Geology of Bal- 
meer. By Assistant Surgeon 
Forbes. 



Bf wbom 
CunoiBiiicated. 



DittD. 



The Author.. 



The Author. . 



The Author. . 



The Author. . 



Government* 



Government. 



Government. 



The Author.. 



RemaAt. 



Extract printed, do. 



Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 



Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 



Ditto. Ditto. DiUo. 



Ditto. Ditto, for 
Feb. 23rd, 1838. 



Printed in Do. Do. 



Noticed in Do. Do. 



Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 



Extract printed in 
do. do. 



Forwarded to the A- 
gricultural Com- 
mittee of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain. 
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No. 



Tiilet 



17. A Short account of the Kat- 
touries or Kattkuries residing in 
the Konkan and Attaveessy. By 
Major A. Mackintosh. 

18. Report on the Inundation that 
occurred at Surat on the 28th, 
of August 1837. By Lieutenant 
G. Fulljames. 

19. Journal kept during a trip to 
Shewan and Lake Munchur, in 
the month of August 1837. By 
Mr. A. W. Whiteburn, Midship- 
man, I. N. 



By whem 
Coiumanicated. 



The President 



Government. 



Government. 



Remtrkt. 



Printed in this num- 
ber. 



Ditto. Ditto. 



Preparing for the 
Press. 



In following up the plan adopted in our last Annual Report, we have en- 
deavoured to collect information, from sources that will be mentioned, which 
enables us to place before the Society a short notice of the surveys, maritime 
and land, and of the missions ( those undertaken solely or partly with a 
view of exploring the countries in our vicinity ), which are either now in 
progress or have been accomplished during the year, by individuals attached 
to this Presidency. 

Maritime Surveys. In continuation of the notice which we printed in 
our annual Report for May 1837, giving an account of the progre ss of the 
surveys in this department for that year« we have now to report, that the 
surveys of the Cbagos Archipelago and Saya de Malha bank, which were 
then la operation, have since terminated. Captain Moresby having return- 
ed to Bombay in the Benares in September last. 

Of the Chagos, Owen^s Bank, still remains to be examined, to complete the 
survey. Captain Moresby observes with reference to this bank (Owen's,) 
that "as fixed by Mr. Horsburgh, it is placed in the charts in longitude 70® 
12' £. deduced from Diego Garcia, but, as I place Diego Garcia eight miles 
more to the east, Owen's Bank will be in latitude 6° 46}' south, and lon- 
^tude 70° 20' East." Of the unexplored portion of the Saya de Malha, it 
IS stated, that the southern half of this bank has been well sounded, and 
the survey completed as far north as latitude 9° 37' South. From this 
point to its northern extremity, in latitude 8° 40'. a space of about 90 miles, 
extending north northwest, remains ausurveyed, which would take a vessel 
one month to complete. 

Captain Moresby does not consider that the longitude of Saya de Malha 
has been well fixed. He recommends chronometric measurements to be taken 
from Diamond Island, Peros Banhos, which is situated (the establishment 
there) in latitude 5° 15' south, and longitude 71° 48' east: thence he would 

firoceed to Otoen^t Bank; then to the Saya de Malha, and, commencing in 
atitude 10° south, longitude 62° lO' to 62° 20' east, he would run along the 
east edge of the bank in ten or fifteen fathoms, as far south as 10° 50', by 
which the longitude of the east side of the bank would be determined. He 
then recommends proceeding to the north end of the bank to fix that ex* 
tremity, and afterwards to run to the Seychelles, and, after determining tba 
geographical site of the landing place at Mah^, to return to Peros BanboBy 
to verify these measurements. This operation would take four or ^"v^ 
months to execute correctly ; and Captain Moresby adds, that there still 
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remaios a large extent of unexplored ipace among the Seychelles Islands, 
which requires to be surveyed* 

The execution of the charts of this survey has called forth the admiration 
of members of this Society, before whom they have been exhibited by the 
President, Sir Charles Malcolm ; and it is confidently anticipated, that in 
this respect, as well as in the accuracy of the data from which they are con- 
structea, the charts of the Maldives and Chagos Archipelago will be 
found equal to those of the Red Sea, which have been so hignly approved of 
by accomplished Hydrographers in England* In concluding this notice we 
cannot omit to state, that those interested in the advancement of Geography 
in this part of the world, are much indebted to thb Officer for his labours 
towards that object* In the year 1888, Commander Moresby was engaged in 
surveying the Laccadives ; in Februanr 1829, he proceeded under the orders 
of the present Superintendent to the Red Sea, to report on the ports of that 
sea in reference to their capabilities for forming coal depots, and on the prac« 
ticability of navigating by steam between Bombay and Suez. He afterwards 
received command of the Palinurusy one of the vessels destined for the sur- 
vey of the Bed Sea. This important survey was commenced in September 
1899* The coast between Suez and Juddali was allotted to him, whilst the 
late Captain Elwon undertook the examination of the coast, islands, &c. 
between Juddah and the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. This survey was not 
finished until May 1834. and, besides executing the portion which was 
originally assigned to him, he had to complete the southern half, in con- 
sequence of Captain Elwon being called away to take up his situation as 
Commodore in the Persian Gulph. His survey of the Maldives, which has 
been already noticed, commenced in September 1834* 

SuBVEY OF THB GuLF OF Manaar. Lieutenants Powell and Ethersey, 
are now carrying on this survey, which has been undertaken preparatory to 
executing the project of establishing a navigable channel between the Uulf 
of Manaar ana tne Bay of Bengal, by the Paumben passage. The sur- 
vey on the South side of Adam* $ Bridge^ has been much interrupted owing 
to the heavy surf which was experienced at this part* In January last 
Lieutenant Powell, in surveying from the South side of the island of Ramis- 
eram, towards Adam's Bridge, found the surf so high in the vicinity of the 
latter, that his boats were prevented from landing, or even approaching 
vrithin a considerable distance of it ; and he was under the necessity of quit- 
ting this part on the 16th January. He proceeded to the westward of the 
Paumben passage, where he continued to survey along the coast of Madura 
to the village of Mootta Petta. 

On the 8th of the following month ( February ) he still found the Bridge 
unapproachable ; the surf, kept up by a long swell, which rolls up the Gulf 
of Manaar at this season, being then as high as when he left in January* 
The Manaar channel however has been surveyed, and it is expected that 
before the setting in of the Southwest monsoon, the whole of the soundings 
on the south side of Adam*s Bridge will be completed by Lieutenant Ether- 
sey, who will then pass through the Paumben channel into Palks bay, and 
continue the survey on the north side, where no interruption is anticipated 
during that season, as is the case on the south side. 

South Coast of Ababia. Commander Haines was first despatched on 
thb survey in October 1833* and discontinued operations in May 1837. 
But only thirty-one months of this period were employed in surveying, for 
during thirteen months he was engaged on duties quite unconnected with 
the survey. 

He has however, completed the examination of the coast from the straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, in long. 43*^ 31' E. lat. 12° 39^ to long. 5(f 5(y E. lat. 5V 4' 
norths and from Cape fsolette or Ras.Gugorah in lat. 18° 58^18^ long. 
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dT^ 51' r £. to RmNooi io laU 17® 1^ 9Xf long, bb"" SI' £. Ths 
coast from Bunder Ghineheree to about 9 milet to tha westward of More- 
Kat, has also been examined. 

There remains of this survey as originally planed, the following portions 
of the coast still to examine: Tiz. that between Cape Isolette and Ras-el 
Had, and from longitude 50^ 5(/ £• latitude 15® 4^ N. to within 9 miles 
of Morebat, on the Arabian side ; and on the African coast, from Guar- 
dafni to within a few miles of Ras^l Bir* 

To complete this^ and to survey Knrachi and the prindpal port of Mekraa, 
lieutenant Carless left Bombay m the Palinurus in October 1837. Informa- 
tion received from him has been printed in our last quarterly Report, as 
will be seen by reference to the extracts from his letters, addressed to our 
President, from Kurachi bay and Sonmeany. He left the former place on the 
7th of Febrary, and, after a passage of sixteen days, the Palinurus anchor 
ed in the large bay on the south side of Has Hafoon (Cape Orfui.) 

'' From this place" Lieutenant Carless reports, '^ the survey of the eastern 
coast of Africa has been completed up to Ras JerdafFoon ( Cape Guardafui) 
and from thence to the westward as far as Ras Gulwainee, a low point about 
30 miles east of Burnt Island. The distance between Ras Hafoon and Ras 
Gulwainee is 340 miles. 

*^ The country near the sea has also been minutely examined, and I think 
the information that has been obtained will prove in a geographical point of 
view, extremely interesting. 

''We found 14 bunders or town^, each defended by two or three forts, be- 
tween Ras JerdafFoon and Ras Gulwainee, besides many villages, and streams 
of water innumerable, either flowing from springs amongst the mountains, or 
filled by the rains. The part of the coast that has been examined is inhabit- 
ed by two Somauli tribes, the Mijjerthaynes and Singallies. Wherever we 
have fallen in with them, they have invariably behaved towards us in the 
most friendly manner ; so much so, that the officers of the vessel have been 
enabled to examine the country near the coast, frequently alone and unarm- 
ed, in perfect security. Ob every occasion they expressed the greatest satis- 
faction at our having visited their towns, and said they regretted their coast 
was not frequented by our vessels, for they looked on us as friends." The 
above communication is dated Ras Gulwainee 28th April, when Lieute- 
nant Carless had been obliged to suspend operations in consequence the pre- 
valence of scurvy among this crew. 

In a communication of a later date, written after the Palinurus had 
reached Mocha from the Coast, Lieut. Carless observes, that, ' The Survey 
of the African Coast has been extremely interesting and very pleas- 
ant, much more so than I anticipated. Our reaching Hafoon, my first 
care was to fix the longitude, which oy our observations differs 10 miles from 
Captain Owen's. It was however, satisfactory to find, that the distance, 
between Bombay and the Cape only differed two miles from his, he having 
made Bombay 8 miles more to the westward by his measurement across. 
Throughout the whole distance that has been surveyed we have found ex- 
cellent anchorage; there is a bank of soundings extending every where from 
the shore, and numerous bays which are sheltered from the strong easterly winds 
that blow during ihe N. £. monsoon. As yet we have met with no place 
that would serve as a coal depot, but if any of the Steamers beat down or 
fall short of fuel when near the coast in the N. £• monsoon, she might 
run in and anchor in safety, and procure at some parts a supply of firewood. 
The whole coast from Ras Hafoon to Ras Gulwainee where we left off is 
very mountainous. All the hills are of limestone formation, and are covered 
with the trees from which frankincense ftnd myrrh are obtained* Many qf 
the ranges are 6500 feet high, jwd 130 and 150 miles in a straight un^. 
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and are flat along the summit^ descending at the extremities in precipices 
which at a distance have the appearance of steps. In such a mountainous 
country rain must of course fall in large quantities, and we found the low 
land accordingly, scored with the beds of rivers, and abundantly supplied 
with excellent water. Several of those beds are 300 and 400 yards broad, and 
are cut through the limestone rock to a depth of S50 feet. On one occa- 
sion we had rainy weather for two or three days, and for some days after, 
there were broad streams of water flowing to the sea at every two or three 
miles in the vicinity of the coast. The country near the sea is inhabited 
by Somauly tribes, of which we have as yet seen only the Mijjerthayne and 
Singalis ; they are rather a fine race and have always behaved to us with the 
greatest civility and friendship* At Bunder Ghasim, where the principal 
Chief resides, peace was proclaimed vnth all formality between the English 
and the Mijjerthayne, and I was requested to tell our sovereign of the fact . 
On the coast there are numerous Bunders or seaports, and the inhabitants 
from their intercourse with Bombay and the Arabian coast, are compara- 
tively speaking civilized; but inland, the country, is inhabited by Bedouins as 
they are termed, who are said to wander about with their flocks and herds 
and live almost in a state of nature. The country within two days' journey 
from the sea abounds with elephants, lions, panthers, leopards, Ostriches &c. 
and is overrun with trees and bushes, most of which yield gums. As we were 
perfectly unacquainted with the character of the people who we were led to be- 
lieve were cruel and treacherous, I did not deem myself authorized to send 
any of the officers inland, but it will be easy to make such arrangement next 
season, as will enable me to allow any one who may wish it to take a 
trip to the interior* The trade of the African coast is in the hands of the 
Arabs, who bring rice, jowaree, dates, coarse cloth, and iron, for which they 
receive in exchange, frankincense, myrrh, and sheep. The value of the trade 
cannot be very great, but it must be extremely lucrative to the Arabs.'' 

Survey of the Indus; and Mission to Cabool. Lieutenant Carless 
has this year again visited the mouths of the Indus in his passage from 
Bombay to Korachi, for the purpose of laying down buoys and erecting 
beacons, to facilitate the navigation of tne Hujamree and Kedywaree 
mouths. He has likewise examined the extreme western, or Fhittee, mouth 
of the Indus. 

Mr. Whitebura, one of the officers who were left last monsoon on the 
Indus to observe the river during the swell, has, since our last report, pro- 
ceeded up as far as Shewun, and has visited the Munchur Lake. The re- 
port of his observations on this expedition, has very recently been received 
by the Society. 

In our last report we were unable to famish any information relative to 
the mission to Cabool, which, under Captain Burnes left Bombay in Octo- 
ber or November 1836* On the present occasion we have it in our power, 
through the kindness of Sir Charles Malcolm, to lay before the Society some 
very valuable and interesting information respecting the Upper Indus, and 
the progress of the Mission from Shikarpoor to Cabool. This information is 
contained in extracts of letters, received by the President from Lieutenant 
John Wood, Indian Navy, a member of that Mission, which follow: 

("On the Indus, July 4th, 1837.) 
** As we are approaching the frontier of a very unsettled country^ I have 
this day sent off for Bombay the latitudes and longitudes of all the princv* 
pal places between the Sea and the town of Dera-Ismaei Khan. The coun- 
try alluded to, is that of a powerftil Afghan tribe, called Esau-Khail, or 
Knyle/ as it is sometixnes pronounced. If you have Mr. £lphinstone's map 
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of Cabool by you, you will see that this tribe, of which I speak, occupies the 
west bank of the Indus, from about the salt range to latitude 82® 2(/ N. But I 
must retrace my steps and briefly sketch our proceedings, since my letter to 
you from Shikarpoor. From that celebrated commercial mart to the country 
of the DauodPootras, the only incident which occurs in my journal worthy 
of notice is a robbery and murder. This is deserving of attention from 
its tending to bring us better acquainted with the true state of the coun- 
try where it occurred. I give the remarks, verbatim, from that day's journal. 
Wednesday 19th April. Fassed a village, which three days ago was attacked 
by a party of marauders, who had crossed the river on inflated skins from 
the western bank. They were six in number, and belonged to the Mozarie 
tribe. The village is the property of a servant of one of the Khyrpoor A- 
meers. One of the villagers was killed, and two were wounded. 

'* On enquiry I find such visits are not unfrequent, and that on an average 
they are repeated at intervals of eight and ten days. 

'* The western bank of the river has here but few villages, from the same 
cause, and the labourer who spends the day in the fields on this bank, 
crosses to the opposite at nightfall, for security. 

^<The tribes that commit these outrages are the Boordee and the Mozarie. 
The principal town of the first is Meerpoor, and the name of its Chief 
Sheik Mahomed. 

Tne principal towns of the Mozarie are Boodanee an^ Rosan* 

*^ MmedpooTy Twnday May Qnd» 

*^ Yesterday Bhawul Khan came in person to see Captain Burnes, and this 
morning the latter returned his visit. We rode from the house of Lieuten- 
ant Mackieson, where we were residing, to the Khan's Bungalow in carts, 
drawn by mules, a conveyance of which I cannot speak in terms of com- 
mendation. Before entering (the house) we passed down an open column of 
thirteen hundred men, two deep and tolerably equiped. The upper story 
of the house was occupied by the Chief and the elite of his suite, while the 
lower flat contained a well dressed orderly assemblage. Passing through 
the latter we ascended a narrow carpeted staircase, and, on gaining the top 
were received by Bhawal Khan. He is a man of forty, of a large bony frame, 
though somewhat tending to corpulency. lie was dressed plainly, but his 
handsome figure and manly look, are improved rather than impaired by the 
simplicity of his attire. 

** From Ahmedpoor, where we met Bhawul Khan, we proceeded on to 
his capital, Bhawulpoor. At the former place, 18 miles from the Indus is 
the residence of the British Agent for the navigation of the river. He 
was then absent, settling some boundary disputes on the Sutlege, but has 
since joined our party, and goes on with us as far as Attock, tiience to 
Cashmere, in company with a Medical officer from Calcutta. &c. &c. 

<* Futty Jw^hy Sis* July, 1837. 

'< A cossid leaves this tomorrow, and I do not expect to have another op- 
portunity of writing till our arrival at Peshawar or Cabool. My object is 
to give a precis of our movements up to this date. I left off at Mittnn 
Kote, and shall now resume the thread of my tale. At this place we entered 
the territories of the Lahore Maharaj. We encamped near the river, and 
visited the town but once. On entering we were saluted by the Sikh force 
with three guns. Mittun stands about two miles from the river. There is 
such a similarity in the towns on the banks of this river, that a picture of 
one will answer for all. They are generally elevated. The mound on which 
they stand is artificial and is always under fifty feet high. It is composed of 
broken potlery, pieces of burned and sun-dried bricks, and the debris pro- 
duced by their decay. Rain conglomerates the mass and renders the as- 
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cent gradual on all sides. On the top of this are piled a collection of mad 
hovels, from amongst which rises a red-colored mosque in ruins^ overlook- 
ing which are a few old but healthy evergreen trees. This is one of the 
lower description of villages. If the town is of any commercial import* 
ance, in place of the mud hovels^ substitute sundried brick ones. The 
place has two streets which cross each other at right angles, and many sub- 
stantial dwelling houses, two and three stories high. The streets form the 
bazar : the lar^e tenements are the property of Hindus. 

*' I was anxious to get a series ot lunar observations at Mittun, but just 
as we had arranged to remain for this purpose for a few days, news reached 
which obliged us to resume the voyage. Between Mittun and Dera 
Ghazee Khan, I saw nothing of the country,and we voyaged so rapid- 
ly that none of the party saw more. At Dera Ghazee we rode once to 
the town, and were invited to inspect the fort. We got the length of 
the door, and though conducted by one of Runjeet*s Sirdars, the sentinel 
on guard refused admittance, alleging there was no order from the Maha- 
rajah. This was afterwards reported, and when we had got 120 miles 
north of Dera Ghazee, a purwana arrived ordering all concerned in this 
affair to be turned out of the service, sent to beg Captain Bumes' par- 
don, and to be punished as he directed. Captain Burnes made them a 
present of a turban each, and sent them back as having done the duty 
of good soldiers. On quitting Dera Ghazee Khan, Mr. Leech and Dr. 
Lord went over to Mooltau, Captain Burnes made the best of his way to 
Dera Ismael Khan, and I continued the examination of the river. The 
river had now risen so much that I could do very little. When the Mooltan 
party arrived, we started immediately for Kala Baugh. The old town of 
Dera Ismael Khan has been washed into the river. The new town is quite 
a skeleton, but is well laid out, and if the plan laid down for the embryo 
streets be ever completed, the new Dera Ismael Khan will rival any town 
on the banks of the river. On account of the difficulty of tracking on the 
west bank of the Indus, between Dera Isii>ael and Kala Baugh, Captain 
Burnes and the rest of the party went over to the east, and I was directed 
to follow up the west bank, not only to be able to report upon the naviga- 
tion, but to have an opportunity of meeting with Ahmed Khan, chief of the 
clan Essau Khail, who had repeatedly written to Captain Burnes, and was 
now prepared to pay him all the attention in his power. Ahmed Khan vi- 
sited me in my boat, sent his Vizieir to accompany me to Kala Baugh, gave 
me extra trackers, fed my people and expressed himself sorry that he could 
do nothing more to show his respect for the English. I was very much 
struck with this chieftain. Every man speaks well of him ; even his mortal 
enemies, the Sikhs, never mention his name but in terms of commendation. 
The banks of the river are here six and seven miles apart. I succeeded in 
getting up the west bank the whole way save about three koss* At a place 
called KafFer Kote, where the mountains come in upon the river, I injured 
both my feet and am now lame, but not laid up* At Kala Baugh our posi- 
tion was rather singular. We were within the beat of the drums or the 
hostile forces. The Sikhs occupied the east bank of the Indus. The Af- 
ghans were assembling to oppose their landing on the west. A detachment 
of the Afghans rode up one evening to our camp, and told us that our tents 
were pitched on the spot where they intended to contest the passage of the 
river. While we were there, the Sikh force crossed, and took up a position 
about 200 yards in rear of our's. To avoid a random shot, we struck our 
tents and went over to the east bank. 

'< The accounts of the difficulties to be overcome in navigating the river 
above Kala Baugh, at once induced Captain Burnes to take to the land route; 
but I was ordered to ascend as high as possible. The distance is 70 miles. 
In the latter end of April the Sikhs, to bridge the river at Attock, had to 
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get boats from Kala Baugli. In that month five boats were twenty-two days' 
ID making the passage, each had a crew of 62 men, 12 men to keep the boat 
clear of the rocks, and fifty to track; they went together so that each could 
aid the other. I got up S8 miles (in the latter end of July) when the crew 
refused to proceed further. They were men of the country, lived at Muck- 
ud, a place 12 miles north of JCala Baugh. Deserted by the men 43 in 
number, I was obliged to abandon the attempt. Here both banks are inhabit- 
ed by lawless plundering hordes of Patans, who own no rule. The Sikhs 
possess Muckud, but they have no authoiity without the Fort; so little have 
they that Captain Burnes, wishing to send me the means of joining him from 
the latter place (viz. Muckud) could not procure a guard. They said thejf 
would go, but that it was certain deatli. With only one servant and with- 
out arms, I rode through the country unmolested, and joined Captain Burnes 
yesterday, at a place called Owel Pinde Mulik, which you will see on the 
map*. We are on route to Attock, but instead of going the direct route of 28 
koss, to avoid the marauding tribes I mentioned, the Sikhs are taking us a 
round-about of some 48 koss- Again one of the principal Sirdars who 
is marching to Kala Baugh from Attock to augment the Sikh force at the 
former place, with 1000 men, and three or four guns, has made the same 
detour for a similar reason. My present plans are to descend the river from 
Attock, risk one chronometer in the boat, and again rejoin Captain Burnes 
by a land route, as quickly as possible. Two of the five boats that went to 
Attock were lost; one a little below Attock ferry, another on a rock, in the 
middle of the river, 18 koss below Attock. The river is there hemmed in to 
about 100 yards, or, as Mr. Elphinstone says, is a stone's throw across. The 
whirlpool drew the boat into its vortex in spite of the exertions of the crew. 

( " Dukka, on the Cabool River, 5th September, 1837.) 

''My last was from Hassim Abdool;from that place I made a forced march to 
Attock* At Attock I hired a dvggah (the name of the boats used on this part 
of the Indus) and dropped down to Kala Baugh. The distance is 108 miles, 
and we were 12§ hours in going. It was fearful in some places ! For 18 
koss the mountains rise in* precipices from 300 to 400 feet high, and from 
the duegah I could throw a stone on either bank, that is, on the sides of the 
hills that overtower the stream. The channel is very rocky ; ledges and 
boulders lying in the very centre of the stream. The windings succeed each 
other so rapidly, that the dangers are no sooner sighted, than you are up with 
them. Before entering the difficult part the boatmen said their prayers, and 
repeated them on approaching every spot which they knew to be dangerous. 
When the last portion of the 18 koss nad been passed, there was a general 
thanksgiving : the deepest water was thirty-one fathoms. 

'' From Kala Baugh, I went up tbe Shukkur-Durrah Pass, through the 
Kuttock and Bungush country to Kohat, and thence to Peshawer, where 
I rejoined Captain Burnes.'' 

''The country of the Bungush has not been overpraised by Mr. £1- 
phinstone. I have seldom seen prettier valleys and plains than those of 
the Shadu-Khail and Kohat. After coming through a stony pass, the 
verdure of the plains, the clearness of the streams, the fruit trees and culti- 
vation delighted me. Nowhere is more attention given to agriculture. 
It has more the appearance of gardei> work than field labour . Yet this de- 
lightful country is almost deserted, and the complaint in every mouth is of 
oppression and misrule on the part of their chiefs. Kohat, which in Mr. 
Elphinstone's time must have been a little Paradise, is now a petty ruin- 
ous looking village; it might still be restored. The Shikh overran the 
country two years back, and cut down its groves for firewood. In these 

* In the m^ this place is written Pindtt IthiMk Ouha, 
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countries I received every attention from the chiefs and their people. While 
at Kohaty Drs« Falconer and Lord, came up from Peshawer to examine into 
the metallic treasures of the neighbourhood* This duty had been partly 
assigned to me, but as the subject was most in\portanr, and I had seen 
enough at Kohat to persuade me that its fertility in the useful metals had 
been exaggerated, I wrote to Captain Bumes my opinion, and m^ ina* 
bility to make such observations. Both the medical men had previously 
contemplated a trio to the metallic veins of Kohat, but this rendered it im* 
perative. Before tneir arrival I had determined the position of a sulphur 
mine, and naptha springs S(/ east of Kohat. The Doctors found no indi- 
cations of gold, silver, copper, antimony, &c., said to exi^t, and were equal- 
ly unsuccessful in their search for the coal deposit. The onus is therefore 
off me, should subsequent investigation confirm previous reports* Coal, 
however, is ^Enoiofi to exist.'' 

The latest intelligence of this mission, which has reached us, is dated Fe* 
bruary 18th. At that time Captain Bnrnes was in Cabool alone, all his com- 
panions having -loft long before for the purpose of exploring the countries 
of Upper Asia. Lieutenant Leech was at Candabar, Dr. Lord at Koon- 
dooz, and Lieutenant Wood had proceeded far into Budukhshan, *^ explor- 
ing that part of hidden Asia, whicn has not been trodden by a European 
since the time of Marco Polo !'' Captain Burnes, whose words we quote, in 
a letter to Sir Charles Malcolm of the above date, states that, << The mode 
in which all this good fortune came about is simply this. The chief of 
Koondooz who was so inimical to poor Moorcroft, and freightened us, had a 
brother suffering under eye disease: he implored our assistance; Dr. Lord 
agreed to go, and I was not long in sending an oriental epistle to him. The 
opportunity was too food to be lost, so Lieutenant Wood accompanied, 
and, by a letter whicn I had from him last night, dated S2nd, ultimo, he 
was at Jerm on the very frontier of Budukhshan north east of Chetral, and 
not far from the mines of Lapislazuli, which he has visited, as well as the 
extreme source of^ theBudukhshan river. * * * 

'' As far as I am concerned, he has a carte blanche, and in reply he tells 
me, that he will go ' ahead V If the winter prevents him getting to Pa- 
meer and the source of the Oxus, he may enter the Kaffer country ; but he 
cannot go wrong. All is unexplored, and he may have the good fortune to 
settle the source of the Oxus, and the question of the navigable facilities of 
that river." 

"I have got his field-books safely lodged by me, and, as Dr. Lord who 
sent them to me says, they are of the highest interest. He has sent vo- 
cabularies of all the dialects he has met with, and I have forwarded to him 
the latest desiderata put forth by M. Jacquet of Paris, which I got from 
the Punjaub, through the kindness of M. Court. " 

The l£)ciety is indebted to the President for having communicated the 
above information ; and it is gratifying to know that a report has been receiv- 
ed of Lieutenant Wood's success in accomplishing hisproposed visit to the 
source of the Oxus. This river is stated to rise from a sheet of water, situat- 
ed at the enormous elevation of 15,600 feet about the level of the sea. Hav- 
ing returned safely to Kondooz from this interesting journey, he had again set 
out on a second expedition to examine the fords ot the river within the terri- 
tories of Moorad Beg. 

It is added that Dr. Lord's influence at Kondooz has been of essential ser- 
vice to Lieutenant Wood in his present expedition. 

Surveys carried on within the Territories of this Presidency. 

It would require more space than we can bestow on one subject, were we 
to enter into any detail of the labours of the scientific officers, whose sur- 
veys are extending our knowledge of the geography and statistics of this Pre- 
sidency. In Kattywar, Captain Boyd is conducting the survey, which was 
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BOMBAY GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

August 15th 1838. At an Extraordinary Meeting held this day in the So- 
ciety's room Town Hall. 

Present, Colonel T. Dickinson, Vice President in the chair. Captain 
Daniel Ross; Colonel D. Barr; Captain R. Oliver, R. N.; Captain J. Bona- 
my; Dr. C. Morehead; R. L. Leckie, Esq.; Lieutenant J. G. Forbes; R. 
Smith, Esq.; A. B. Olebar, Esq.; H. W. Morris, Esq.; C. McLeod Esq.; 
Dr. J. Barnes; J. Bird, Esq.; Lieut. G. FuUjames; J. Sindry, Esq.; John 
Graham, Esq.; J. F. Heddle, Esq., and Dr. J. Glen. 

Colonel T. Dickinson briefly stated the object of the Meeting, vizt., to 
take into consideration an address drawn up by Dr. Bird, which he proposed 
to present to Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, in the name of this So- 
ciety, on the occasion of his resigning the office of President. Dr. Bird then 
read the address as follows: 

TO REAR ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES MALCOLM, 

iLate Prtsideni of the Geographical Society Bombay, 

Sib, 

Having received intimation of your intended departure 

for England, and consequent resignation of your office as our Presi- 
denty we, the Committee and Members of the Qeographical So- 
ciety of Bombay, cannot permit you to quit the shores of India 
without expressing our obligations for the warm interest you have 
invariably taken in the success of an Institution, advocated by 
your distinguished Brother, and which, under the auspices of sub- 
sequent Governments, and your own zealous and efficient support, 
has obtained a degree of credit, both here and at home, honora- 
ble alike t<» you, and the members of that service over whom you 
have presided with such advantage to this society. Placed so 
favourably as are the Civil service, the Military and Naval officers, 
of India, to improve and extend the science of geography, it was 
imperative on us for the credit of our nation, that, with such fields 
of inquiry as are accessible to us on every side, we should not neg- 
lect opportunities of gaining information, or exhibit less activity 
in research than our country-men at home. In this path of emu- 
lation you have given us such cordial assistance, by so calling forth 
the energies and valuable contributions of officers in the Indian 
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Navy, and those of your Civile Military, and commercial acquain- 
tances as to deserve our warmest thanks and especial regard. 

All interested in the advancement of oriental navigation and 
commerce, must feel grateful that the officers under your com- 
mand, and by your direction, have honorably distinguished them- 
selves in their surveys of the Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Southern 
Coast of Arabia, the Maldives, mouths of the Indus, the Chagoa 
Archipelago, with the bank of Saba de Malha, part of the east 
coast of Africa, and finally the Qulf of Manaar and Palks Bay, 
not yet completed. 

In these undertakings you have amply fulfilled the promise, 
made in 1831, when you became our President, that you would 
use your utmost endeavours to secure the success of the Society 
and promote its objects. But your efforts to support us have not 
been confined to the Naval Service, as you have never failed to 
represent the claims of the Society to the patronage of persons 
holding high situations in this country, and powerful to give us 
aid. Of these we must mention your successful applications to 
Lord Clare, to Lord Auckland, and to our own late and respected 
Patron Sir Robert Grant, whose interest in this, as in all other 
useful institutions, was evinced by the numerous and most impor- 
tant benefits which his Government conferred on us. 

To mark, therefore, how much the institution, which has now 
attained a healthy maturity, owes to your aid, we request you 
will do us the honor of accepting the situation of our Hono- 
rary President, and that, on your arrival in England, you will per- 
mit your portrait to be taken, that it may be hung up in the rooms 
of the Society, as a memorial of our being greatly indebted to you. 

With warmest wishes for your future welfare 

We remain, 

&.C. &c. &c. 
(Signed) D. Ross, President, 
For the Members of the Geographical Society. 

The following resolutions were unanimously agreed to : 

1st. That the address now read be adopted as expressive of the senti- 
ments of this society towards their late President; and, in reference to the 
proposal of requesting Sir Charles Malcolm to allow his portrait to be ta- 



ken for the Society^that the necessary sum be raised by voluntary stibsciip- 
tion among the members. 

2nd. That, the thanks of this meeting be offered to Dr. Bird for the 
trouble he has taken in drawing up the address. 

Srd. That Captain Daniel Ross, F. R. S. be elected President of the 
Society.* 

Captain Ross having consented to accept the office of President; it was 
proposed by Colonel Barr, seconded by J. Sindry, Esq. and carried, that 
a deputation, consisting of the President, Jameg Bird, Esq. and the Secre- 
tary be requested to wait on Sir Charles Malcolm, to present the address 
adopted at this meeting. 



JUst of Members of the Geographical Society, who have subscribed to the 
Testimonial te Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm^ 



Colonel T. Dickinson. 
Captain D. Ross* 
Major O. Felix. 
Colonel D. Barr. 
•Captain R. Oliver. 
Captain J. Bonamy. 
Dr. C. Morehead. 
R. L. Leckie, Esq. 
Lieutenant J. G. Forbes. 
R. Smith, Esq. 
A. B. Orlebar, Esq. 
H. W. Morris, Esq. 
C McLeod, Esq. 
J. F. Heddle, Esq. 
Dr. James Bumes. 



Lieutenant Geo* Fulljames. 
John Graham, Esq. 
James Sindry, Esq. 
James Bird, Esq. 
James Little, Esq. 
B. Noton, Esq. 
H. Collins, Esq. 
W. Edmond, Esq. 
Captain J. Holland* 
T. W. Henderson, Esq. 
E* C. Morgan, Esq. 
W. S. Boyd, Esq. 
J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 
John Skinner, Esq. 
John McLeod, Esq. 



* This Resolutien was proposed by Dr. J. Burnei, K. H. 



